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A  COMPARISON  OF  ELIZABETHAN  WITH  VICTORIAN  POETRY. 


BY  J.  A.  SYMONDS, 


I,  weight  recognized.  None  of  the  perils, 

however,  which  shook  England  daring 
English  literature,  under  the  Tudors  the  period  of  consolidation,  sufficed  to 
and  the  first  king  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  government 
owed  much  of  its  unexampled  richness  and  social  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  a  felicitous  combination  of  citcum*  they  stimulated  patriotism,  and  braced 
stances.  Feudalism  had  received  a  mor-  the  nation  with  a  sense  of  its  own  dig- 
tal  wound  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  nity.  Our  final  rupture  with  Rome, 
was  dying.  The  people  came  to  know  I-  after  the  trials  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign 
edge  of  itself,  and  acquired  solidity  dur-  were  over,  satisfied  the  opinion  of  a 
ing  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  large  majority.  Our  collision  with 
VIII.,  and  Elizabeth.  Englishmen  Spain,  in  the  crisis  marked  by  the  Ar- 
were  brought  into  the  comity  of  Euro-  mada,  took  a  turn  which  filled  the  popu- 
pean  nations  through  Wolsey’s  auda-  lation  with  reverent  and  religious  enthu- 
cious  diplomacy.  They  began  to  feel  siasm.  These  two  decisive  passages  in 
their  force  as  an  important  factor,  which  English  history  promoted  the  pride  of 
had  henceforth  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  race,  and  inspired  it  with  serious 
peace  or  war.  Grave  perils  attended  ardor.  Instead  of  weakening  the  Crown 
the  formation  of  Great  Britain  into  a  or  the  Church,  they  had  the  effect  of 
separate  and  self-sustaining  integer  of  rendering  both  necessary  to  the  nation. 
Europe  ;  nor  was  it  until  the  Protecto-  Then,  when  Scotland  was  united  to 
rate  that  these  islands  .made  their  full  England  and  Ireland,  at  the  accession 
Nxw  Saaixs. — Vol.  XLIX.,  No.  3  19 
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of  James,  a  disciplined  and  nobly  ex*  fairly  mastered  in  the  south,  and  assim- 
pansive  people  thouKht  themselves  for  a  ilated  to  the  style  of  the  vernacular.  By 
moment  on  the  pinnacle  of  felicity.  these  means  much  of  the  learning  popu- 

While  the  English  were  thus  becom-  larized  by  our  poets,  essayists,  and  fram¬ 
ing  a  powerful  and  self-conscious  nation,  atists  came  to  us  at  second-hand,  and 
those  intellectual  changes  which  divided  bore  the  stamp  of  contemporary  genius, 
the  mediaeval  from  the  modern  period.  In  like  manner,  the  best  works  of  Italian, 
and  which  we  know  by  the  names  of  French,  Spanish,  and  German  literature 
Renaissance  and  Reformation,  took  were  introduced  into  Great  Britain  to- 
place.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  transi-  gether  with  the  classics.  The  age  fa- 
tion  time  in  our  islands,  that  what  used  vored  translation,  and  English  readers, 
to  be  called  “  the  new  learning,”  with  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
its  new  theories  of  education,  its  new  were  in  possession  of  a  cosmopolitan 
way  of  regarding  nature,  and  its  new  library  in  their  mother  tongue,  including 
conceptions  of  human  life,  was  intro-  choice  specimens  of  ancient  and  modern 
duced  simultaneously  with  the  Refotma*  masterpieces. 

tion.  Italy  had  accomplished  the  Re-  These  circumstances  sufficiently  ac- 
vival  of  Learning  ;  Germany  had  re-  count  for  the  richness  and  variety  of 
volted  against  Catholicism.  France  had  Elizabethan  literature.  They  also  help 
felt  both  movements  unequally  and  par-  to  explain  two  points  which  must  strike 
tially,  amid  the  confusion  of  civil  wars  every  student  of  that  literature— its  na- 
and  the  clash  of  contending-sects.  Italy,  tive  freshness,  and  its  marked  unity  of 
after  the  Tiidentine  Council,  was  re-  style. 

lapsing  into  reactionary  dulness.  Ger-  Elizabethan  literature  was  fresh  and 
many  was  dismembered  by  strifes  and  native,  because  it  was  the  utterance  of 
schisms.  France  underwent  the  throes  a  youthful  race,  aroused  to  vigorous 
of  a  passionate  struggle,  which  subor-  self-consciousness  under  conditions 
dinated  the  intellectual  aspects  of  both  which  did  not  depress  or  exhaust  its 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  to  politi-  energies.  The  English  opened  frank 
cal  interest.  England  alone,  mean*  eyes  upon  the  discovery  of  the  world 
while,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  and  man,  which  had  been  effected  by 
that  twofold  influx  of  the  modern  spirit  the  Renaissance.  They  were  not  wea- 
wilhout  an  overwhelming  strain  upon  ried  with  collecting,  collating,  correct- 
her  vital  forces.  The  Marian  persecu-  ing,  transmitting  to  the  piess.  All  the 
tion  was  severe  enough  to  test  the  bias  hard  work  of  assimilating  the  humanities 
of  the  people,  and  to  remind  them  of  had  been  done  for  them.  They  had 
the  serioas  points  at  issue,  without  rend-  only  to  survey  and  to  enjov,  to  feel  and 
ing  society  to  its  foundations.  Human-  to  express,  to  lay  themselves  open  to 
ism  reached  our  shores  when  its  first  en-  delightful  influences,  to  con  the  noble 
thusiasms — enthusiasms  which  seemed  lessons  of  the  past,  to  thrill  beneath  the 
in  Italy  to  have  brought  again  the  gods  beauty  and  the  awe  of  an  authentic  rev- 
and  vices  of  the  pagan  past — had  tern-  elation.  Criticism  had  not  laid  its  cold, 
pered  their  delirium.  We  have  only  to  dry  finger  on  the  blossoms  of  the  fancy, 
compare  men  like  More,  Ascham,  Colet,  The  new  learning  was  still  young  enough 
Buchanan,  Camden,  Cheke,  the  pioneers  to  be  a  thing  of  wonder  and  entrancing 
of  our  Renaissance,  with  Filelfo,  Poggio,  joy.  To  absorb  it  sufficed.  Like  the 
Poliziano,  f  ontano,  in  order  to  perceive  blood  made  in  the  veins  of  a  growing 
how  far  more  sober  and  healthy  was  the  man  by  strong  meat  and  sound  wine,  it 
tone  of  the  new  learning  in  Great  Britain  coursed  to  the  brain  and  created  a  fine 
than  in  Italy.  frenzy.  That  was  a  period  of  bright 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  no-  ideas,  stimulating  creative  faculty,  ani- 
tice  that  humanism,  before  it  moulded  mating  the  people  with  hope  and  expec- 
the  mind  of  the  English,  had  already  tation,  undimraed,  untarnished  by  the 
permeated  Italian  and  Erench  literature,  corrosion  of  the  analytic  reason.  ‘‘  No- 
Classical  erudition  had  been  adapted  to  bly  wild,  not  mad,”  the  adolescent 
the  needs  of  modern  thought.  Antique  giants  of  that  age,  Marlowe  and  Raleigh, 
authors  had  been  collected,  printed,  an-  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  broke  into 
notated,  and  translated.  They  were  spontaneous  numbers,  charged  with  the 
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wisdom  and  the  passion  of  the  ages  fused 
in  a  divine  clairvoyance. 

Elizabethan  literature  has  a  marked 
unity  of  style.  We  notice  a  strong  gen¬ 
eric  similaiity  in  those  poets  which  veils 
their  specific  differences.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  first  and  most  salient  point  of 
contrast  between  Elizabethan  and  Vic¬ 
torian  literature.  It  makes  a  cautious 
critic  pause.  After  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  he  asks  himself,  will  Byron, 
Keats,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Landor,  Tennyson,  Campbell,  William 
Morris,  Rogers,  Swinburne,  Clough, 
Rossetti,  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning, 
.Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
seem  singing  to  one  dominant  tune,  in 
spite  of  their  so  obvious  differences  ? 
Will  our  posterity  discern  in  them  the 
note  in  common  which  we  find  in  Sid¬ 
ney,  Herrick,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Fletcher,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Batnfield, 
Dekker,  Marston,  Chapman,  Raleigh, 
Drayton,  Drummond,  Webster,  and  the 
rest  of  those  great  predecessors  ?  The 
question  has  to  be  asked  ;  but  the  an¬ 
swer  is  not  easily  given.  We  can  neither 
reject  ourselves  into  the  past,  nor  project 
ourselves  into  the  future,  with  certainty 
sufficient  to  decide  whether  what  looks 
like  similarity  in  the  Elizabethan  poets, 
and  what  looks  like  diversity  in  the 
Victorian  poets,  are  illusions  of  the 
present. 

Yet  something  can  be  attempted  in 
explanation  of  the  apparent  puzzle. 
The  circumstances  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  favored  unity  of  style.  The  lan¬ 
guage,  to  begin  with,  had  recently  been 
remade  under  the  influence  of  new  ideals 
and  new  educational  systems.  Far 
more  than  lapse  of  years  and  wastes  of 
desolating  warfare  separated  sixteenth- 
century  English  from  the  speech  of 
Chaucer.  The  spirit  itself,  which  shapes 
language  to  the  use  of  mind,  had  changed 
through  the  action  of  quickening  con¬ 
ceptions  and  powerfully  excited  energies. 
And  to  this  change  in  the  spirit  the  race 
was  eagerly  responsive.  In  a  certain 
way  all  writers  felt  the  Bible,  Greece, 
Rome,  Italy,  France,  Germany ;  all 
strove  to  be  in  tune  with  the  new  learn¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time,  criticism  was 
hardly  in  its  cradle  ;  you  find  a  trace  of 
it  in  Jonson,  Bacon.  Selden,  Camden  ; 
but  it  does  not  touch  the  general.  The 
people  were  anything  but  analytical,  and 


poetry  issued  from  the  very  people’s 
heart,  as  melody  from  the  strings  of  the 
violoncello.  The  spontaneity  which  we 
have  already  noted  as  a  main  mark  of 
Elizabethan  utterance,  led  thus  to  unity 
of  style.  The  way  in  which  classical 
masterpieces  were  then  studied,  con¬ 
duced  to  the  same  result.  Those  peren¬ 
nial  sources  of  style  were  enjoyed  in 
their  entirety,  absorbed,  assimilated,  re¬ 
produced  with  freedom.  They  were 
not  closely  scrutinized,  examined  with 
the  microscope,  studied  with  the  view 
of  emphasizing  this  or  that  peculiarity  a 
single  critic  found  in  them.  And  the 
same  holds  good  about  contemporary 
foreign  literatures.  Everything  which 
these  literatures  contained  was  grist  for 
the  English  mill  :  not  models  to  be 
copied,  but  stuff  to  be  used. 

Now  compare  .the  intellectual  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Victorian  age.  Take  lan¬ 
guage  first.  Instead  of  having  no  liter¬ 
ary  past,  except  Chaucer,  Skelton,  the 
English  Bible,  and  Sir  Thomas  Mallory 
behind  our  backs,  we  have  the  long  self- 
conscious  period  between  Dryden  and 
Byron,  during  which  our  mother  tongue 
was  carefully  elaborated  upon  a  definite 
system.  Victorian  poetry  has  to  reckon 
with  Elizabethan  poetry  and  the  poetry 
of  Queen  Anne — for  English  people  call 
their  epochs  by  the  names  of  queens. 
This  constitutes  at  the  outset  a  great 
difference,  making  for  diversity  in  style. 
A  wiiter  has  more  models  to  choose 
from,  more  openings  for  the  exercise  of 
his  personal  predilections.  And  the 
mental  attitude  has  altered  also.  We 
are  highly  conscious  of  our  aims,  pro¬ 
foundly  analytical.  All  study  of  litera¬ 
ture  has  become  critical  and  compara¬ 
tive.  The  scientific  spirit  makes  itself 
powerfully  felt  in  the  domain  of  art.  It 
is  impossible  for  people  of  the  present 
to  be  as  fresh  and  native  as  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans  were.  Such  a  mighty  stream, 
navies  Styx  inter/usa,  in  the  shape  of  ac¬ 
cumulated  erudition,  grave  national  ex¬ 
periences,  spirit-quelling  doubts,  insur¬ 
gent  philosophies,  and  all  too  aching 
pressing  facts  and  fears,  divides  the  men 
of  this  time  from  the  men  of  that.  It 
is  enough  now  to  have  indicated  these 
points.  The  argument  will  return  to 
some  of  them  in  detail.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  may  safely  assert  that  a  prom¬ 
inent  note  of  Elizabethan  as  distin- 
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guished  from  Victorian  literature  is  unity 
of  tone,  due  to  the  felicitous  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  nation  in  that  earlier 
period. 

II. 

What  then  is  the  characteristic  of 
Elizabethan  poetry  ?  I  think  the  answer 
to  this  question  lies  in  the  words — free¬ 
dom,  adolescence,  spontaneity  ;  mainly 
freedom.  The  writers  of  that  age  were 
free  from  the  bondage  to  great  names, 
Virgil  or  Cicero  or  Seneca.  They  owed 
no  allegiance  to  great  languages,  like  the 
Latin  ;  to  famous  canons  of  taste,  like 
the  Aristotelian  unities  ;  to  scholastic 
authority  and  academical  prescription. 
They  were  politically  and  socially  free, 
adoring  the  majesty  of  England  in  the 
person  of  their  sovereign,  and  flattering 
a  national  ideal  when  they  burned  poetic 
incense  to  Elizabeth.'  That  strain  of 
servility  which  jars  upon  our  flner  sense 
in  the  romantic  epics  of  Ariosto  and 
Tasso,  is  wholly  absent  from  The  Faery 
Queen.  They  were  notably  free  in  all 
that  appertains  to  religion.  Where  but 
in  England  could  a  playwright  have  used 
words  at  once  so  just  and  so  bold  as 
these  of  Dekker  ? 

“  The  best  of  men 

That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him,  was  a  suf¬ 
ferer — 

A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spit  it : 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed." 

A  delicate  taste  can  hardly  be  offended 
by  this  reference  to  Christ,  and  yet  we 
feel  that  it  could  not  have  been  made 
except  in  an  age  of  exceptional  liberty. 
Their  freedom  was  the  freedom  of  young 
strength,  untrammelled  energies,  with 
El  Dorado  in  the  western  main,  and 
boundless  regions  for  the  mind  to  trav¬ 
erse.  This  makes  their  touch  on  truth 
and  good  and  beauty  so  right,  so  natu¬ 
ral,  so  unerring  They  have  the  justice 
of  perception,  the  clarity  of  vision,  the 
cleanliness  of  feeling  which  belong  to 
generous  and  healthy  manhood  in  its 
earliest  prime.  The  consequence  of 
this  freedom  was  that  each  man  in  that 
age  wrote  what  he  thought  best,  wrote 
out  of  himself,  and  sang  spontaneously. 
He  had  no  fear  of  academies,  of  censor¬ 
ship,  of  critical  coteries,  of  ecclesiastical 
censure,  before  his  eyes.  How  different 
in  this  respect  was  the  liberty  of  Shake¬ 
speare  from  the  servitude  of  Tasso.  At 


the  same  time,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
this  spontaneity  was  controlled  by  a 
strong  sense  of  national  unity.  The 
English  were  possessed  with  an  ideal, 
which  tuned  their  impassioned  utter¬ 
ances  to  one  key-note.  The  spirit  of 
the  people  was  patriotic,  highly  moral¬ 
ized,  intensely  human,  animated  by  a 
robust  belief  in  reality  ;  martial,  yet 
jealous  of  domestic  peace  ;  assiduous 
rn  toil,  yet  quick  to  overleap  material 
obstacles  and  revel  in  the  dreams  of  the 
imagination  ;  manly  but  delicate  ;  in¬ 
ured  to  hardship,  but  not  quelled  as  yet 
by  disappointment  and  the  disillusion  of 
experience.  In  a  word,  Elizabethan 
poetry  is  the  utterance  of  **  a  noble  and 
puissant  nation  rousing  herself  like  a 
strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her 
invincible  locks  .  .  .  like  an  eagle 
muing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling 
her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day 
beam.” 

Freedom  being  thus  the  dominant 
note  of  Elizabethan  poetry,  it  follows 
that  the  genius  of  the  race  will  return  to 
it  with  love  and  admiration  at  epochs 
marked  by  the  resurgent  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  is  why  the  literature  of  the  Victo¬ 
rian  age  has  been  so  powerfully  influenced 
by  that  of  Elizabeth.  The  French  Rev¬ 
olution  shook  Europe  to  the  centre,  and 
opened  illimitable  vistas  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  century.  In  tSrs 
England,  after  her  long  struggle  with 
Napoleon,  stood  crowned  wrth  naval 
and  military  laurels,  in  possession  of  a 
hardly-earned  peace.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  critics  like  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  Hazlitt,  editors  like  Gifford,  his¬ 
torians  like  Collier,  should  have  ran¬ 
sacked  the  forgotten  treasures  of  the 
Shakespearian  drama  at  this  moment. 
Poetry  aimed  at  Elizabethan  phraseology 
and  used  Elizabethan  metres.  Byron 
adapted  the  Spenserian  and  octave  stan¬ 
zas  to  his  purposes  of  satire  and  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  Keats  and  Shelley  treated  the 
heroic  couplet  with  Elizabethan  laxity 
of  structure  and  variety  of  cadence  ; 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  revived  the 
Elizabethan  rhythms  of  blank  verse. 
The  sonnet  was  cultivated,  and  lyrical 
measures  assumed  bewildering  forms  of 
richness.  At  the  same  time,  a  revolt 
began  against  those  canons  of  taste 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  last  century. 
Wordsworth  denounced  conventional 
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poetic  diction  ;  it  savored  of  literary 
treason  to  profess  a  particular  partiality 
for  Pope  ;  fancy  was  preferred  to  sense, 
exuberance  of  imagery  to  chastened 
style,  audacity  of  invention  to  logic  and 
correctness. 

This  return  to  Elizabethanism  has 
marked  the  whole  course  of  Victorian 
poetry.  But  times  are  changed,  and 
we  ourselves  are  changed  in  them.  The 
men  of  this  century  have  never  recap¬ 
tured  “  the  first  fine  careless  rapture” 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  What  were 
dreams  then  have  become  sober  expec¬ 
tations.  Instead  of  El  Dorado  we  have 
conquered  California,  the  gold-fields  of 
Australia,  the  diamond  mines  of  South 
Africa.  Between  the  sixteenth  and  the 
nineteenth  centuries  North  America  was 
won  and  lost ;  East  India  was  gained 
by  heroism  and  adventure  worthy  of  a 
Drake  and  Raleigh  ;  and  now  the  crown 
of  that  vast  empire  on  the  forehead  of 
our  Queen  weighs  heavy  with  the  sense 
of  seri.)us  responsibilities.  The  English 
race  is  no  longer  adolescent  ;  we  cannot 
model  our  national  genius  like  a  beauti¬ 
ful  young  hero  rejoicing  in  his  naked 
strength  and  scattering  armies  by  his 
shout :  the  aculptor  who  did  so  would 
forget  the  years  which  have  ploughed 
wrinkles  on  that  hero's  forehead,  the 
steam  engines  which  are  his  chariot,  the 
ironclad  navies  which  waft  him  over 
ocean,  the  electricity  which  plays  like 
lightning  in  his  eyes.  Victorian  poets 
cannot  be  spontaneous  in  the  same  sense 
as  our  ancestors  were.  Like  lago,  they 
are  nothing  if  not  critical.  Science  has 
imposed  on  them  her  burden  of  analysis, 
and  though  science  reveals  horizons  far 
beyond  the  dreams  of  Bacon,  it  fills  the 
soul  with  something  well-nigh  kin  to 
hopelessness.  Man  shrinks  before  the 
Universe.  We  have  lived  through  so 
much  ;  we  have  seen  so  many  futile 
philosophies  rise  like  mushrooms  and 
perish  ;  we  have  tried  so  many  political 
experiments,  and  listened  to  so  many 
demagogues  of  various  complexions, 
that  a  world-fatigue  has  penetrated  deep 
into  our  spirit.  The  masterpiece  of  the 
century  is  Goethe’s  Faust,  and  its  hero 
suffers  from  the  welt-schmerz.  A  simple 
faith  in  God  and  the  Bible  yields  to  criti¬ 
cal  inquiry,  comparative  theology, 
doubts  <and  difficulties  of  all  kinds.  Re¬ 
ligious  liberty  in  this  age  consists  more 


in  the  right  to  disbelieve  as  we  think 
best  than  to  believe  according  to  our 
conscience.  Pessimism,  already  strong 
in  Byron,  has  grown  and  gathered 
strength  with  introspection  until  we  find 
it  lurking  in  nearly  all  the  sincerest  ut¬ 
terances  of  the  present.  We  are  op¬ 
pressed  with  social  problems  which  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  solution,  due  to  the  vast  in¬ 
crease  of  our  population,  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  changes  which  have  turned  England 
from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing 
country,  to  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  development  of  huge,  hide¬ 
ous  towns,  the  seething  multitudes  of 
vicious  and  miserable  paupers  which 
they  harbor.  We  watch  the  gathering 
of  revolutionary  storm-clouds,  hear  the 
grumbling  of  thunder  in  the  distance, 
and  can  only  sit  meanwhile  in  darkness 
— so  gigantic  and  unmanageable  are  the 
forces  now  in  labor  for  some  mighty 
birth  of  time.  Who  can  be  optimistic 
under  these  conditions  ?  ”  Merry  Eng¬ 

land  ”  sounds  like  a  mockery  now.  In¬ 
stead  of  merry  England  the  Victorian 
poet  has  awful,  earnest,  grimly  menacing 
London  to  sing  in.  These  things  were 
not  felt  so  much  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  ;  they  are  bringing  it  to  a  close 
in  sadness  and  strong  seao'chings  of 
soul. 

III. 

Elizabethan  genius  found  its  main  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  drama.  No  epic  worthy 
of  the  name  was  produced  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  for  Spenser’s  Faery 
Queen  has  not  the  right  to  be  so  styled. 
But  every  great  national  epoch  which 
attains  to  utterance  through  art  has  a 
specific  clairvoyance,  and  England  in 
the  age  we  call  Elizabethan  was  clair¬ 
voyant  for  the  drama ;  that  is  to  say, 
men  wrought  with  an  unerring  in¬ 
stinct  in  this  field,  and  the  lesser  tal¬ 
ents  were  lifted  into  the  sphere  of  the 
greater  when  they  entered  it.  After  the 
drama,  and  closely  associated  with  it, 
came  those  songs  for  music  in  which  the 
English  of  the  sixteenth  century  ex¬ 
celled.  The  lyric  rapture,  that  which 
has  been  called  the  lyric  cry,  penetrates 
all  verbal  music  of  that  period.  We 
find  it  modulating  blank  verse  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  rhythms  of  the  couplet  and 
the  stanza.  The  best  subsidiary  work 
of  the  age  consisted  of  translations. 
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adaptations,  and  free  handlings  of  an¬ 
tique  themes  in  narrative  verse-  Chap¬ 
man’s  Homer y  Faiifax’s  Tasso,  Mar¬ 
lowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  Shakespeare’s 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  the  Ha/e  of  Lu- 
crece,  rank  among  the  masleipitces  of 
Elizabethan  poetry.  But  drama  and 
song,  when  all  accounts  are  settled,  re¬ 
main  the  crowning  glories  of  that  liter¬ 
ature. 

The  Victorian  age  can  boast  no  na¬ 
tional  drama.  Poetical  plays  have  in¬ 
deed  been  produced  which  do  ciedit  to 
the  talents  of  their  authors.*  Yet  the 
century  has  not  expressed  its  real  stuff, 
nor  shown  its  actual  clairvoyance  in  that 
line.  We  cannot  point  to  a  Victorian 
drama  as  we  do  to  an  Elizabethan  drama, 
and  challenge  the  world  to  match  it. 
This  is  due  perhaps  in  part  to  those  in¬ 
calculable  changes  which  have  substi¬ 
tuted  the  novel  for  the  drama.  The 
public  of  the  present  time  is  a  public  of 
readers  rather  than  of  hearers,  and  the 
muster-roll  of  biiliiant  novelists,  from 
Scott  and  Jane  Austen,  through  Thack¬ 
eray  and  Dickens,  down  to  George  Eliot 
and  George  Meredith,  can  be  written 
off  against  the  playwrights  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Poetry,  surveyed  from 
a  sufficient  altitude,  claims  these  imag¬ 
inative  mMcers,  though  they  used  the 
vehicle  of  prose.  Even  less  than  the 
sixteenth  has  the  nineteenth  produced 
an  epic,  and  for  similar  reasons.  Tenny¬ 
son  chose  the  right  name  for  his  Arthu¬ 
rian  string  of  studies  when  he  called  them 
Idylls  of  the  King.  To  claim  for  them 
epical  coherence  was  only  a  brilliant 
afterthought.  It  is  not  given  to  any 
race  under  the  conditions  of  conscious 
culture  to  create  a  genuine  epic.  That 
rare  flower  of  art  puts  forth  its  bloom  in 
the  first  dawn  of  national  existence.  If 
we  except  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  how 
few  real  epics  does  the  human  race  pos¬ 
sess  !  The  German  Niebelungen  Lied  is 
a  late  rifacimento  of  Scandinavian  sagas. 
Sir  Thomas  Mallory’s  Morte  d' Arthur, 
our  nearest  approach  to  a  true  epic,  is 
the  digest  of  a  score  of  previous  ro¬ 
mances.  The  Song  of  Roland  is  an  epi¬ 
cal  lyric.  We  call  the  .^neid  an  epic 
because  it  throbs  with  the  sense  of 

*  Darley,  Landor,  Beddoes,  Horne,  Proc¬ 
ter,  Shelley,  Browning,  Taylor,  Swinburne, 
and  possibly  Tennyson,  demand  commemo¬ 
ration  in  a  footnote. 


Rome.  Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam 
condere  gentem.  We  call  the  Divine 
Comedy  an  epic  because  it  embalms  the 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  at  their  close  ; 
we  call  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained  epics  because  they  carry  such  a 
weight  of  meaning  and  are  so  monumen¬ 
tally  constructed.  But  the  Hineid,  the 
Divine  Comedy,  and  Milton’s  Paradise 
are  not  epics  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  ;  they  are  the  products  of  reflec¬ 
tion  and  individual  genius,  not  the  self- 
expression  of  a  nation  in  its  youlh. 
And  just  as  the  novel  has  absorbed  our 
forces  for  the  drama,  so  has  it  satisfied 
our  thirst  for  epical  narration.  In  that 
hybrid  form  where  poetry  assumes  the 
garb  of  prcse,  both  drama  and  epic  for 
the  modern  world  lie  embedded. 

What,  then,  are  the  specific  channels 
of  Victorian  utterance  in  verse  ?  To 
define  them  is  difficult,  because  they  are 
so  subtly  varied  and  so  inextricably  in¬ 
terwoven.  Yet  I  think  they  may  be  su¬ 
perficially  described  as  the  idyll  and  the 
lyric.  Under  the  idyll  I  should  class 
all  narrative  and  descriptive  poetry,  of 
which  this  age  has  been  extraordinarily 
prolific  ;  sometimes  assuming  the  form 
of  minstrelsy,  as  in  the  lays  of  Scott; 
sometimes  approaching  to  the  classic 
style,  as  in  the  Hellenics  of  Landor  ; 
sometimes  rivalling  the  novelette,  as  in 
the  work  of  Tennyson  ;  sometimes  aim¬ 
ing  at  psychological  analysis,  as  in  the 
portraits  drawn  by  Robert  Browning  ; 
sometimes  confining  art  to  bare  history, 
as  in  Crabbe  ;  sometimes  indulging 
flights  of  pure  artistic  fancy,  as  in  Keats’s 
Endymion  and  Lamia.  Under  its  many 
metamorphoses  the  narrative  and  de¬ 
scriptive  poetry  of  our  century  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  idyll,  because  it  is  frag¬ 
mentary  and  because  it  results  in  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Here  it  inclines  to  the  drama, 
here  it  borrows  tone  from  the  epic  ;  in 
one  place  it  is  lyrical,  in  another  it  is 
didactic  ;  fancy  has  presided  over  the 
birth  of  this  piece,  reflection  has  at¬ 
tended  the  production  of  that.  But  in 
each  case  the  artist  has  seen  his  subject 
within  narrow  compass,  treated  that  as 
a  complete  whole,  and  given  to  the 
world  a  poem  in  the  narrative  and  de¬ 
scriptive  style,  reminding  us  of  the  epic 
in  its  general  form,  of  the  drama  or  the 
lyric  in  its  particular  treatment.  Those 
who  have  read  the  technical  lessons 
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which  the  idylls  of  Theocritus  convey, 
will  understand  why  I  classify  this  ex¬ 
uberant  jungle  of  Victorian  poetry  under 
the  common  title  of  idyll. 

No  literature  and  no  age  has  been 
more  fertile  of  lyric  poetry  than  English 
literature  in  the  age  of  Victoria.  The 
fact  is  apparent.  I  should  superfluously 
burden  my  readers  if  I  were  to  prove 
the  point  by  reference  to  Byron,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Ros¬ 
setti,  Clough,  Swinburne,  Ainold,  Ten¬ 
nyson,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  less  illustrious  but  splendid  names, 
in  detail.  The  causes  are  not  far  to 
seek.  Without  a  comprehensive  vehicle 
like  the  epic,  which  belongs  to  the  first 
period  of  national  life,  or  the  drama, 
which  belongs  to  its  secondary  period, 
our  poets  of  a  later  day  have  had  to  sing 
from  their  inner  selves,  subjectively,  in- 
trospectively,  obeying  impulses  from 
nature  and  the  world,  which  touched 
them  not  as  they  were  Englishmen,  but 
as  they  were  this  man  or  that  woman. 
They  had  no  main  current  of  literature 
wherein  to  plunge  themselves,  and  cry  : 
“  Ma  naufragar  m’  h  dolce  in  questo 
mar.”  *  They  could  not  forego  what 
made  them  individuals  ;  tyrannous  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  thought  and  experience 
rendered  their  sense  of  personality  too 
acute.  When  they  sang,  they  sang  with 
their  particular  voice  ;  and  the  lyric  is 
the  natural  channel  for  such  song.  But 
what  a  complex  thing  is  this  Victorian 
lyric  !  It  includes  Wordsworth's  son¬ 
nets  and  Rossetti's  ballads,  Coleridge's 
“  Ancient  Mariner”  and  Keats’s  odes, 
Clough’s  ”  Easier  Day”  and  Tenny¬ 
son’s  ”  Maud,”  Swinburne's  ”  Songs 
before  Sunrise”  and  Browning’s  “  Dra¬ 
matis  Personae,”  Thomson’s  ”  City  of 
Dreadful  Night”  and  Mary  Robinson’s 
“  Handful  of  Honeysuckles,”  Andrew 
Lang’s  Ballades  and  Sharp’s  ”  Weird  of 
Michael  Scot, ”  Dobson’s  dealings  with 
the  eighteenth  century  and  Noel’s 
“Childis  Garland,”  Barnes's  Dorset¬ 
shire  Poems  and  Buchanan’s  London 
Lyrics,  the  songs  from  Empedocles  on 
Etna  and  Ebenezer  Jones’s  ”  Pagan’s 
Drinking  Chant,”  Shelley’s  ”  Ode  to  the 
West  Wind”  and  Mrs.  Browning’s  ”  Pan 
is  Dead,”  Newman’s  hymns  and  Gosse’s 

*  “  To  drown  in  this  great  tide  is  sweet  for 
me. 


Chant  Royal.  The  kaleidoscope  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  lyric  is  so  inexhaustible 
that  any  man  with  the  fragment  of  a 
memory  might  pair  off  scores  of  poems 
by  admired  authors,  and  yet  not  fall 
upon  the  same  parallels  as  those  which 
I  have  made. 

The  genius  of  our  century,  debarred 
from  epic,  debarred  from  drama,  falls 
back  upon  idyllic  and  lyrical  expres¬ 
sion.  '  In  the  idyll  it  satisfies  its  objec¬ 
tive  craving  after  art.  In  the  lytic  it 
pours  forth  personality.  It  would  be 
wrong,  however,  to  limit  the  wealth  of 
our  poetry  to  these  two  branches.  Such 
poems  as  Wordsworth’s  ”  Excursion,’’ 
Byron’s  ”  Don  Juan”  and  ”  Childe 
Harold,”  Mrs.  Browning's  ”  Aurora 
Leigh,”  William  Morris's  ”  Earthly 
Paradise.”  Clough’s  ”  Amours  de 
Voyage,”  are  not  to  be  classified  in 
either  species.  They  are  partly  auto¬ 
biographical,  and  in  part  the  influence 
of  the  tale  makes  itself  distinctly  felt  in 
them.  Nor  again  can  we  omit  the  trans¬ 
lations,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
made  ;  some  of  them  real  masterpieces 
and  additions  to  our  literature.  Cary’s 
Dante,  Rossetti’s  versions  from  the  early 
Tuscan  lyrists,  Fitzgerald’s  Omar  Khay¬ 
yam,  are  eminent  examples.  But  the 
list  might  be  largely  extended.  Then 
again  Morris’s”  Song  of  Sigurd,”  Swin¬ 
burne’s  ”  Tristram  of  Lyoness,”  E.  Ar¬ 
nold’s  ”  Light  of  Asia,”  deserve  a  place 
apart,  as  epical  rehandlings  of  memo¬ 
rable  themes. 

IV. 

In  all  this  Victorian  poetry  we  find 
the  limitations  of  our  epoch,  together 
with  its  eminent  qualities.  Criticism 
and  contemplation  have  penetrated  lit¬ 
erature  with  a  deeper  and  more  perva¬ 
sive  thoughtfulness.  Oar  poets  have 
lost  spontaneity  and  joyful  utterance. 
But  they  have  acquired  a  keener  sense 
of  the  problems  which  perplex  human¬ 
ity.  The  author  of  ”  In  Memoriam” 
struck  a  false  note  when  he  exclaimed — 

”  I  sing  but  as  the  linnet  sings.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  a  linnet’s 
song  than  the  metaphysical  numbers  of 
that  justly  valued  threnody.  Clough 
came  closer  to  the  truth  when  he  hinted 
at  the  poet’s  problem  in  this  age  as 
thus  : — 
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**  To  finger  idly  some  old  Gordian  knot. 
Unskilled  to  sunder  and  too  weak  to  cleave. 
And  with  much  toil  attain  to  half-bclicve." 

The  most  characteristic  work  of  the 
century  has  a  double  object,  artistic  and 
philosophical.  Poetry  is  used  to  ex¬ 
press' some  theory  of  life.  In  Byron  the 
world-philosophy  is  cynical  or  pessim¬ 
istic.  Shelley  interweaves  his  pantheism 
with  visions  of  human  perfectibility. 
Wordsworth  proclaims  an  esoteric  cult 
of  nature.  Swinburne  at  one  time  rails 
against  the  tyrant  gods,  at  another 
preaches  the  gospel  of  republican  revolt. 
Matthew  Arnold  embodies  a  system  of 
ethical  and  aesthetical  criticism  in  his 
verse.  Clough  expresses  the  changes 
which  the  Christian  faith  has  undergone 
and  the  perplexities  of  conduct.  Thom¬ 
son  indulges  the  blackest  pessimism,  a 
pessimism  more  dolorous  than  Leo¬ 
pardi's.  Browning  is  animated  by  a  ro¬ 
bust  optimism,  turning  fearless  somer¬ 
saults  upon  the  brink  of  the  abyss. 
Mrs.  Browning  condenses  speculations 
upon  social  and  political  problems. 
Roden  Noel,  too  little  appreciated  to  be 
rightly  understood,  attempts  a  world- 
embracing  metaphysic  of  mysticism. 
Even  those  poets  who  do  not  yield  so 
marked  a  residuum  of  philosophy  are 
touched  to  sadness  and  gravity  by  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  they 
work.  Virgil’s  great  line — 

**  Sunt  Ucrimz  rcrum  et  mentem  mortalia  tan- 
gunt" — 

might  be  chosen  as  a  motto  for  the  tor- 
pus  poetarum  of  our  epoch.  In  reading 
what  the  age  has  produced,  certain 
phrases  linger  in  our  memory — 

“  Thoughts  that  too  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears. " 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity." 

"  Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  sad¬ 
dest  thought." 

"  Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  de¬ 
spair.' 

"  Seek,  seeker,  in  thyself,  submit  to  find 
In  the  stones  bread  and  life  in  the  blank 
mind.” 

These  haunt  us  like  leading-phrases, 
the  master  notes  of  the  whole  music. 

Starting  with  enthusiasm  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  century,  oui  poets 
have  gradually  lost  such  glow  of  hope 
as  inspired  them  with  spontaneous  num¬ 
bers  in  its  earlier  decades.  The  wide 


survey  of  elder  and  contemporary  liter¬ 
atures  submitted  to  their  gaze  has  ren¬ 
dered  them  more  assimilative,  reproduc¬ 
tive,  imitative,  reminiscent  than  spon¬ 
taneous.  When  Matthew  Arnold  de¬ 
fined  poetry  in  general  to  be  a  “  criticism 
of  life,”  he  uttered  a  curious  and  preg¬ 
nant  paradox.  It  would  be  hardly  a 
paradox  to  assert  that  Victorian  poetry 
IS  in  large  measure  the  criticism  of  all 
existing  literatures.  More  and  more 
we  have  dedicated  our  powers  to  the 
study  of  technicalities,  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  graces,  to  the  elaboration  of 
ornament,  and  to  the  acclimatization 
upon  English  soil  of  flowers  borrowed 
from  alien  gardens  of  the  Muses.  We 
have  forgotten  what  George  Sand  said 
to  Flaubert  about  style;  "  Tu  la  con- 
sideres  comme  un  but,  elle  n'est  qu’un 
effet.”  The  result  is  a  polychromatic 
abundance  of  what  may  be  called  cul¬ 
tured  poetry,  which  does  not  reach  the 
heart  of  the  people,  and  does  not  ex¬ 
press  its  spirit.  That  is  due  no  doubt 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  is  less  of 
aspiration  than  of  meditation  to  deal 
with  now,  less  of  an  actual  joy  in  event¬ 
ful  living  than  a  serious  reflection  upon 
the  meanings  and  the  purposes  of  life. 
Yet  this  poetry  is  true  to  the  spirit  of  a 
critical  and  cultured  age  ;  and  when  the 
time  comes  to  gather  up  the  jewels  of 
Victorian  literature,  it  will  be  discov¬ 
ered  how  faithfully  the  poets  have  ut¬ 
tered  the  thoughts  of  the  educated  mi¬ 
nority. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  our  poetry 
is  rendered  difhcult  by  the  fact  that  no 
one  type,  like  the  drama  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  controlled  its  movement. 
We  cannot  regard  it  as  a  totality  com¬ 
posed  of  many  parts,  progressing  through 
several  stages  of  development.  In  this 
respect,  again,  it  obeys  the  intellectual 
conditions  of  the  century.  Its  inner 
unity  will  eventually  be  found,  not  in 
the  powerful  projection  of  a  nation's 
soul,  but  in  the  careful  analy  sis  and  sub¬ 
tle  delineation  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  agitated  society  during  one  of  the 
most  highly  self-conscious  and  specula¬ 
tive  periods  which  the  world  has  passed 
through.  The  genius  of  the  age  is  sci¬ 
entific,  not  artistic.  In  such  an  age 
poetry  must  perforce  be  auxiliary  to  sci¬ 
ence,  showing  how  individual  minds 
have  been  touched  to  fine  issues  of 
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rhythmic  utterance  by  the  revolutions 
in  thought  which  history,  philosophy 
and  criticism  are  effecting. 

V. 

Passing  from  these  general  reflections 
to  points  of  comparison  in  detail,  we 
must  remember  that  Victorian  poetry 
started  with  a  return  to  Elizabethan, 
and  that  this  motive  impulse  has  never 
wholly  been  lost  sight  of.  The  two 
periods  may  be  fltly  compared  in  that 
which  both  possess  in  common,  a  copi* 
ous  and  splendid  lyric.  Our  means  of 
studying  Elizabethan  lyric  poetry  have 
been  largely  increased  in  the  past  years 
by  the  labors  of  Mr.  Thomas  Oliphant, 
Professor  Arber,  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen.  To  the  last-named 
of  these  gentlemen  we  owe  three  vol¬ 
umes  of  lyrics  culled  from  Elizabethan 
song-books,  which  are  a  perfect  mine  of 
hitherto  neglected  treasures.*  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  songs  from  the 
dramatists  and  the  collected  lyrics  of 
men  like  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Spenser,  Her¬ 
rick,  these  books  furnish  us  with  a  tol¬ 
erably  complete  body  of  poems  in  this 
species. 

What  strikes  us  in  the  whole  of  this 
great  mass  of  lyric  poetry,  is  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  music,  its  limpidity  and 
directness  of  utterance.  Like  Shelley’s 
skylark,  the  poet  has  been — 

"  Pouring  his  full  heart 
!  In  profuse  strains  of  unpremediuted  art.” 

Each  composition  is  meant  to  be  sun^, 
and  can  be  sung,  because  the  poet  s 
soul  was  singing  when  he  made  it.  They 
are  not  all  of  one  kind  or  of  equal  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  ly  rics  from  the  song-books, 
for  example,  have  not  the  intensity  of 
some  songs  introduced  into  the  dramas 
of  that  period,  “  in  which,”  as  Mr. 
Pater  once  observed  while  speaking  of 
the  verses  sung  by  Mariana’s  page  in 
Measure  for  Measure^  “  the  kindling 
power  and  poetry  of  the  whole  play 
seems  to  pass  for  a  moment  into  an  ac¬ 
tual  strain  of  music.  ’’  They  are  rarely 
so  high-strung  and  weighty  with  mean¬ 
ing  as  Webster’s  dirges,  or  as  Ford’s 


*  They  are  published  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Ninntno, 
the  Iasi  of  them  called  Love  Poems  from  the 
Somg-books  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  being 
privately  printed. 


and  Shirley’s  solemn  descants  on  the 
transitoiiness  of  earthly  love  and  glory. 
Nor,  again,  do  we  often  welcome  in 
them  that  fulness  of  romantic  color 
which  makes  the  lyrics  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  so  resplendent.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  because  their  melodies  are  not  the 
outgrowth  of  dramatic  situations,  but 
have  their  life  and  being  in  the  aerial 
element  of  musical  sound.  For  the 
purposes  of  singing  they  are  exactly  ad¬ 
equate,  being  substantial  enough  to  sus¬ 
tain  and  animate  the  notes,  and  yet  so 
slight  as  not  to  overburden  these  with 
too  much  meditation  and  emotion.  We 
feel  that  they  have  arisen  from  the  nat¬ 
ural  marrying  of  musical  words  to  musi¬ 
cal  phrases  in  the  minds  which  made 
them.  They  are  the  right  verbal  coun¬ 
terpart  to  vocal  and  instrumental  mel¬ 
ody,  never  perplexing  and  surcharging 
the  tones  which  need  language  for  a 
vehicle  with  complexities  of  fancy,  in¬ 
volutions  of  ideas,  or  the  disturbing 
tyranny  of  vehement  passions.  And 
this  right  quality  of  song,  the  presence 
of  which  indicates  widespread  familiarity 
with  musical  requirements  in  England 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be  like¬ 
wise  found  in  the  more  deliberate  lyrics 
of  dramatic  or  literary  poets — in  Jon- 
son’s  and  Shakespeare’s  stanzas,  in  the 
lofty  odes  of  Spenser  and  the  jewelled 
wotkroanship  of  Heriick. 

We  discover  but  little  of  this  quality 
in  the  lyrics  of  the  Victorian  age.  It  is 
noticeable  that  those  poets  upon  whom 
we  are  apt  to  set  the  least  store  now,  as 
Byron,  Scott,  Hood,  Campbell,  Moore, 
Barry  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Hemans,  pos¬ 
sessed  it  in  greater  perfection  than  their 
more  illustrious  contemporaries. 

I  once  asked  an  eminent  musician, 
the  late  Madame  Goldschmidt,  why 
Shelley’s  lyrics  were  ill-adapted  to 
music.  She  made  me  read  aloud  to  her 
the  ”  Song  of  Pan”  and  those  lovely 
lines  **  To  the  Night,”  **  Swiftly  walk 
o’er  the  western  wave.  Spirit  of  Night  !” 
Then  she  pointed  out  how  the  verbal 
melody  seemed  intended  to  be  self-suffic¬ 
ing  in  these  lyrics,  how  full  of  compli¬ 
cated  thoughts  and  changeful  images  the 
verse  is,  how  packed  with  consonants 
the  words  are,  how  the  tone  of  emotion 
alters,  and  how  no  one  melodic  phrase 
could  be  found  to  fit  the  daedal  woof  of 
the  poetic  emotion. 
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“  *  Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray, 

Star  inwrought ! 

Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day, 

Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  oat — *  ” 

“  How  diflFerent  that  is,”  said  Ma¬ 
dame  Goldschmidt,  from  the  largo  of 
tour  Milton — 

“  ‘  Let  the  bright  Seraphim  in  burning  row, 

Their  loud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow  ! ' 

”  How  different  it  is  from  Heine's 
simplicity — 

" '  Auf  Flfigeln  des  Gesanges 

Herz  liebchen  trag’  ich  dich  fort.’ 

”  I  can  sing  them,"  and  she  did  sing 
them  then  and  there,  much  to  my  de¬ 
light  ;  ”  and  I  can  sing  Dtyden,  but  I 
could  not  sing  your  Shelley,  Words¬ 
worth,  Keats  ;  no,  and  not  much  of 
your  Tennyson  either.  Tennyson  has 
sought  out  all  the  solid,  sharp  words, 
and  put  them  together  ;  music  cannot 
come  between.”  This  was  long  ago, 
and  it  gave  me  many  things  to  think 
ovei,  until  I  could  comprehend  to  what 
extent  the  best  lyrics  of  the  Victorian 
age  are  not  made  to  be  sung. 

Madame  Goldschmidt's  remarks  were 
only  partially  true  perhaps.  There  is 
no  reason,  if  we  possessed  a  Schubert, 
why  Coleridge's  ”  Kubla  Khan''  should 
not  be  set  to  music  ;  and  Handel  could 
surely  have  written  alternate  choruses 
and  solos  for  a  considerable  part  of 
Wordsworth's  “Ode  to  Duty.'*  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  Victorian  lyrics 
are  not  so  singable  as  Elizabethan 
lyrics  ;  and  the  reason  is  that  they  are 
far  more  complex,  not  in  their  verbal 
structure  merely,  but  in  the  thoughts, 
images,  emotions  which  have  prompted 
them.  The  words  carry  too  many,  too 
various,  too  contemplative  suggestions. 
Nothing  can  be  lyrically  more  lovely 
than — 

“  Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the 
foam 

Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn.” 

Or  than — 

"  Fair  are  others  :  none  beholds  thee  : 

But  thy  voice  sounds  low  and  tender 

Like  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  thee 

From  the  sight,  that  liquid  splendor  ; 

And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never, 

As  I  feel  now,  lost  forever  !” 

Or  than — 

**  Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 


For  old,  unhappy,  far  off  things. 

And  battles  long  ago  ; 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay. 

Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain. 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  again.” 

But  Wordsworth  in  the  last  of  these 
examples  is  meditative,  reflective,  ques¬ 
tioning  ;  his  stanza  will  not  suit  the  di¬ 
rectness  of  musical  melody.  But  the 
finest  phrases  in  the  specimens  from 
Keats  and  Shelley,  “  charmed  magic 
casements,”  “perilous  seas,”  “that 
liquid  splendor,”  perplex  and  impede 
the  movement  of  song. 

It  is  not  precisely  in  poignancy  or 
depth  or  gravity  of  thought  that  the 
Victorian  differ  from  the  Elizabethan 
lyrists.  What  can  be  more  poignant 
than — 

“  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 

That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  beneflts  forgot : 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not.” 

What  can  be  deeper  than— 

"  Of  what  is’t  fools  make  such  vain  keeping  ? 

Sin  their  conception,  their  birth  weeping  ; 

Their  life  a  general  mist  of  error. 

Their  death  a  hideous  storm  of  terror.” 

What  can  be  giaver  than — 

'*  The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 

There  is  no  armor  against  fate, 

Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings.” 

For  pure  poignancy,  profundity,  and 
weight,  Elizabethan  lyrics  will  compare 
not  unfavorably  with  Victorian.  The 
difference  does  not  consist  in  the  ore 
worked  by  the  lyrists,  but  in  their  way 
of  handling  it.  In  this  later  age  a  poet 
allows  himself  far  wider  scope  of  treat¬ 
ment  when  he  writes  a  song.  He  does 
not  think  of  the  music  of  voice  or  viol, 
but  of  that  harmony  which  intellectually 
sounds  in  the  ears  of  the  soul.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  wealthier  and  fuller  symphony, 
reaching  the  imaginative  sense  not  upon 
the  path  of  musical  sound,  but  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  mental  ear  and  also  to  that 
“  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  soli¬ 
tude."  The  Victorian  lyric,  superior 
in  its  range,  suggestiveness,  variety  and 
richness,  inferior  in  its  spontaneity  and 
birdlike  intonation,  corresponds  to  the 
highly-strung  and  paiiharmonic  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  poet’s  spirit  which  produced 
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it,and  to  the  manifold  sympathies  of  the 
reader's  mind  for  which  it  was  intended. 
It  is  iiidescent  with  the  intermingled 
hues  of  fancy,  contemplation,  gnomic 
wisdom,  personal  passion,  discursive 
rhetoric,  idyllic  picture* painting.  Modes 
of  complicated  expression,  involving 
serried  reasoning,  audacious  metaphors, 
elliptical  imagery,  and  rapid  modulations 
from  one  key  of  feeling  to  another,  which 
a  playwright  like  Shakespeare  employed 
only  in  his  dramatic  dialogue,  find  them¬ 
selves  at  home  in  the  lyrical  poetry  of 
our  age. 

VI. 

For  another  point  of  comparison,  let 
us  take  some  of  those  '*  lyrical  inter- 
breathings”  in  Elizabethan  dramatic 
dialogue,  which  are  surcharged  with 
sweetness,  and  contrast  these  with  the 
sweetness  of  Victorian  verse.  I  might 
select  Shakespeare’s  lines  upon  the 
flowers  scattered  by  Perdita  in  The 
Winter  s  Tale.  But  I  prefer  to  choose 
my  examples  from  less  illustrious 
sources.  Here,  then,  is  the  sweetness 
of  Fletcher  : — 

“  I  do  her  wrong,  much  wrong  ;  she’s  young 
and  blessed, 

Fair  as  the  spring,  and  as  his  blossoms 
tender ; 

'  But  I,  a  nipping  nor^h-wind,  my  head  hung 
With  hails  and  frosty  icicles  :  are  the  souls 
so  too. 

When  they  depart  hence — lame,  and  old,  and 
loveless  7 

Ah,  no!  ’  tis  ever  youth  there  ;  age  and  death 
Follow  our  flesh  no  more  ;  and  that  forced 
opinion. 

That  spirits  have  no  sexes,  I  believe  not.” 

Here  is  the  sweetness  of  Ford  : — 

”  For  he  is  like  to  something  1  remember, 

A  great  while  since,  a  long,  long  time  ago.” 

Here  is  the  sweetness  of  D.kker  : — 

”  No,  my  dear  lady,  I  could  weary  stars. 

And  force  the  wakeful  moon  to  lose  her 
eyes. 

By  my  late  watching,  but  to  wait  on  you. 
When  at  your  prayers  you  kneel  before  the 
altar, 

Methinks  I’m  singing  with  some  quire  in 
heaven. 

So  blest  I  hold  me  in  your  company.” 

Here  is  the  sweetness  of  Massinger  : — 

"  This  beauty,  in  the  blossom  of  my  youth. 
When  my  first  fire  knew  no  adulterate  in> 
cense. 

Nor  I  no  way  to  flatter  but  my  fondness. 

In  all  the  bravery  my  friends  could  show  me, 


In  all  the  faith  my  innocence  could  give  me. 
In  the  best  language  my  true  tongue  could 
tell  me. 

And  in  the  broken  sighs  my  sick  heart  lent 
me, 

I  sued  and  served.” 

The  sweetness  of  these  passages,  none 
of  which  are  singular  or  such  as  may 
not  easily  be  matched  with  scores  of 
equal  passages  from  the  same  and  other 
playwrights,  is  like  the  sweetness  of 
honey  distilling  from  the  honeycomb. 
It  falls  unsought  and  unpremeditated 
with  the  perfume  of  wilding  flowers. 
Nay  more,  like  honey  from  the  jaws  of 
Samson’s  lion,  we  feel  it  to  be  ex  forti 
dulcedo,  the  sweetness  of  strength. 

When  we  turn  to  the  sweetness  of 
Victorian  poetry,  we  rarely  find  exactly 
the  same  quality.  In  Keats  it  is  over¬ 
loaded  ;  in  Coleridge  it  is  sultry  ;  in 
William  Morris  it  is  cloying  ;  in  Swin¬ 
burne  it  is  inebriating  ;  in  Shelley  it  is 
volatilized  ;  in  Wordsworth  it  is  some¬ 
what  thin  and  arid  ;  in  Tennyson  it  is 
sumptuous  ;  in  Rossetti  it  is  powerfully 
perfumed.  We  have  exchanged  the 
hedgerow  flowers  for  heavy-headed 
double  roses,  and  instead  of  honey  we 
are  not  unfrcquently  reminded — pardon 
the  expression — of  jam.  Poets,  who  by 
happy  accident  or  deliberate  enthusiasm 
have  at  some  moment  come  nearest  to 
the  Elizabethan  simplicity  and  liquidity 
of  utterance,  catch  this  honeyed  sweet¬ 
ness  best.  We  feel  that  Browning  caught 
it  when  he  wrote  : — 

**  A  footfall  there 
Suffices  to  upturn  to  the  warm  air 
Half-germinating  spices  ;  mere  decay 
Produces  richer  life,  and  day  by  day 
New  pollen  on  the  lily  petal  grows. 

And  still  more  labyrinthine  buds  the  rose.” 

Tennyson  produced  something  different 
when  he  wrote  that  musical  idyll— 
‘‘  Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder 
mountain  height,”  which  closes  upon 
two  incomparable  lines  of  linked  melody 
long  drawn  out  : — 

"  The  moan  of  doves  from  immemorial  elms. 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.” 

Here,  as  in  the  former  instance  of  lyric 
verse,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  con¬ 
tend  that  Elizabethan  poets  surpassed 
the  Victorian.  On  the  contrary,  the 
latter  know  more  distinctly  what  they 
are  about,  and  sustain  the  sweetness  of 
their  style  at  a  more  equal  level.  They 
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are  capable  of  a  more  perfectly  even 
flow  of  sugared  verse.  What  we  have 
to  notice  is  that  the  quality  has  altered, 
and  that  the  change  is  due  to  the  more 
involved,  more  concentrated  intellectual 
conditions  of  the  later  age.  Poets  are 
no  longer  contented  with  impulsive  ex¬ 
pression.  And  as  I  said  before,  they 
cannot  **  recapture  the  first  fine  careless 
rapture”  of  their  adolescent  masters  in 
the  art  of  song.  The  wayward  breezes 
and  the  breath  of  wild  flowers  in  that 
earlier  sweetness  escape  them. 

VII. 

The  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  had  attendant  draw¬ 
backs.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  reflec¬ 
tion  and  self-criticism,  poets  fell  into 
the  vices  of  extravagance  and  exagger¬ 
ation,  bombast  and  euphuism.  In  their 
use  of  language,  the  indulgence  of  their 
fancy,  the  expression  of  sentiment  and 
the  choice  of  imagery,  they  sought  after 
emphasis,  and  displayed  but  little  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  virtue  of  reserve.  All  the 
playwrights,  without  even  the  exception 
of  Shakespeare,  are  tainted  with  these 
blemishes.  Jonson,  who  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  critic  when  he  dictated  mature  opin¬ 
ions  in  prose,  showed  a  lack  of  taste  and 
selection  in  his  dramas.  There  is  a 
carelessness,  a  want  cf  balance,  a  defect 
of  judgment  in  the  choice  of  materials 
and  their  management,  a  slovenliness  of 
execution,  throughout  the  work  of  that 
period.  Superfluities  of  every  kind 
abound,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
distressed  by  singular  baldness  in  details. 
What  can  be  poorer,  for  example,  than 
Jonson's  translations  from  Virgil  and 
Catullus,  more  clumsy  and  superfluous 
than  his  translations  from  Sallust  and 
Tacitus  ?  Poets  seem  to  have  been  sat¬ 
isfied  with  saying  ”  This  will  do,”  in¬ 
stead  of  laboring  till  the  thing  was  as  it 
had  to  be.  They  tossed  their  beauties 
like  foam  upon  the  tide  of  tumultuous 
and  energetic  inspiration.  Yet  even  in 
this  carelessness  and  unconsidered 
fecundity,  we  recognize  some  of  the  no¬ 
blest  qualities  of  the  Elizabethan  genius. 
There  is  nothing  small  or  mean  or  com¬ 
passed  in  that  art.  Its  vices  are  the 
vices  of  the  prodigal,  not  of  the  miser  ; 
of  the  genial  spendthrift,  whose  impru¬ 
dence  lies  neater  to  generosity  than  to 
wanton  waste.  We  pardon  many  faults 


for  the  abounding  vigor  which  marks 
these  poets  ;  for  their  wealth  of  sugges¬ 
tive  ideas,  their  true  sympathy  with  na¬ 
ture,  their  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart,  their  profuse  stream 
of  fresh  and  healthy  feeling. 

When  the  Elizabethan  spirit  declined 
in  England  it  was  the  business  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to 
impose  limits  on  all  this  ”  unchartered 
freedom”  of  the  intellect.  Then  the 
good  and  bad  effects  of  critical  canons 
and  academical  authority  came  to  light. 
We  had  our  Dry  den  and  our  Pope,  our 
Goldsmith  and  Swift,  our  .Addison  and 
Steele,  our  Fielding  and  Johnson.  But 
we  had  also  a  deplorable  lack  of  real 
poetry  in  comparison  with  the  foison  of 
Elizabethan  harvests.  If  not  miserly, 
the  English  genius,  so  far  as  fancy  and 
imagination  are  concerned,  became 
thrifty.  It  erred  by  caution  rather  than 
by  carelessness.  It  doled  its  treasures 
out  like  one  who  has  a  well-filled  purse 
indeed,  but  who  is  not  hopeful  of  turn¬ 
ing  all  he  touches  into  gold  like  Midas. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Victorian  age 
one  sign  of  the  return  to  Elizabethanism 
was  the  license  which  poets  allowed 
themselves  in  matters  pertaining  to  their 
art.  Keats,  in  Endymion,  Shelley,  in 
The  Revolt  of  Islam,  Byron,  in  nearly 
every  portion  of  his  work,  displayed 
Elizabethan  faults  of  emphasis,  un¬ 
pruned  luxuriance,  defective  balance. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  be  as  euphuistic  or  as 
chaotic  as  the  sixteenth.  Taste,  trained 
by  critical  education,  and  moulded  by 
the  writers  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign, 
might  rebel  against  rules,  but  could  not 
help  regarding  them.  In  spite  of  these 
restraints,  however,  poets  who  almost 
exactly  reproduced  the  Elizabethans  in 
their  blemishes  and  virtues,  like  Wells 
and  Beddoes,  poets  who  caricatured 
them  with  a  pathetic  touch  of  difference, 
like  Sydney  Dobell  and  Alexander 
Smith,  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the 
century.  And  then  Browning  loomed 
on  the  horizon,  surely  the  brawniest 
neo- Elizabethan  Titan  whom  our  age 
has  seen,  and  whom  it  has  latterly  chosen 
to  adore.  As  years  advanced,  mere 
haphazard  fluency  grew  to  be  less  and 
less  admired  ;  and  while  keeping  still 
within  the  sphere  of  romantic  as  opposed 
to  classical  art,  the  English  poets  aimed 
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at  chastened  diction,  correct  form,  pol¬ 
ished  versification.  Tennyson,  who 
represents  the  height  of  the  Victorian 
period,  brought  poetic  style  again  to  the 
Miltonic  or  Virgilian  point  of  finish. 
In  him  a  just  conception  of  the  work  as 
a  whole,  a  consciousness  of  his  aims  and 
how  to  attain  them,  together  with  a  high 
standard  of  verbal  execution,  are  com¬ 
bined  with  richness  of  fancy  and  sen¬ 
suous  magnificence  worthy  of  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  poet  in  all  his  glory. 

When,  therefore,  we  compare  the  two 
epochs  upon  this  point  of  taste  and 
style,  we  are  able  to  award  the  palm  of 
excellence  to  the  latter.  Having  lost 
much,  we  have  gained  at  least  what  is 
implied  in  artistic  self-control,  without 
relapsing  into  the  rigidity  of  the  last 
century. 

VIII. 

The  freedom,  of  which  I  have  said  so 
much,  as  forming  the  main  note  of 
Elizabethan  poetry,  accounts  for  the 
boldness  with  which  men  of  letters 
treated  moral  topics,  and  for  their  clear¬ 
sighted  outlook  over  a  vast  sphere  of 
ethical  casuistry.  Not  to  the  spirit  of 
that  age,  but  to  the  genius  of  our  nation, 

I  ascribe  the  manly  instinct  which  guided 
these  pioneers  of  exploration  and  ex¬ 
perience  through  many  a  hazardous  pas¬ 
sage.  The  touch  of  the  Elizabethan 
poets  in  such  matters  was  almost  uni¬ 
formly  right.  They  may  show  them¬ 
selves  gross,  plain-spoken,  voluptuous. 
We  should  not  tolerate  Jonsan’s  Cris- 
pinus,  or  Shakespeare’s  Mercutia,  or 
Klarlowe’s  Hero  anti  Leander  at  the 
present  day.  But  they  were  not  pruri¬ 
ent  or  wilfully  provocative.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  imagine  an  Elizabethan  Zola, 
or  an  Elizabethan  Paul  Bourget — writ¬ 
ers,  that  is  to  say,  who  deliberately  at¬ 
tempt  to  interest  those  who  read  their 
works  in  moral  garbage.  Of  garbage 
there  is  enough  in  that  literature,  and 
more  than  enough  ;  but  only  in  the 
same  sense  as  there  were  open  drains 
and  kennels  in  the  streets  of  London, 
by  the  brink  of  which  high-tempered 
gentlemen  walked,  and  duels  were 
fought,  while  dreams  of  love  warmed 
young  imaginations,  and  wise  debates 
on  statecraft  or  the  destinies  of  empires 
were  held  by  gray  beards.  Of*such  kind 
is  the  rivulet  of  filth  in  Elizabethan 


poetry,  coursing,  as  the  sewer  then 
coursed,  along  the  paths  of  men,  divid¬ 
ing  human  habitations. 

We  have  forced  the  sewage,  which  is 
inseparable  from  humanity,  to  run  un¬ 
derneath  our  streets  and  houses.  We 
have  prohibited  the  entrance  of  unsavory 
topics  into  our  literature.  If  Marston 
were  born  again  among  us  we  should 
stop  our  noses,  and  bid  the  fellow  stand 
aloof.  Even  Thomas  Carlyle  has  been 
christened  by  even  Mr.  Swinburne,  Co- 
prostomos,  or  some  such  By  zantine  title, 
indicating  intolerable  coarseness.*  This 
shows  how  resolute  we  are  to  root  out 
physical  noisomeness,  and  with  what 
sincerity  we  prefer  typhoid  poison  to  the 
plague  accompanied  by  evil  odors.  It 
dues  not  prove  that  we  are  spiritually 
cleaner  than  our  ancestors.  The  tight 
deduction  is  that  the  race  has  preserved 
its  wholesomeness  under  conditions  al¬ 
tered  by  a  change  of  manners.  Neither 
then  nor  now,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
or  in  the  age  of  Victoria,  has  the  Eng¬ 
lish  race  devoted  its  deliberate  attention 
to  nastiness. 

In  breadth  of  view,  variety  of  subject, 
our  Victoiian  p^ets  rival  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan.  Life  has  Ireen  touched  again 
at  all  points  and  under  every  aspect  with 
equal  boldness  and  with  almost  equal 
manliness.  But  since  the  drama  has 
ceased  to  be  the  leading  form  of  liter¬ 
ature,  the  treatment  of  moral  topics  has 
of  necessity  become  more  analytical  and 
reflective.  If  space  allowed,  this  opin¬ 
ion  might  be  supported  by  a  comparison 
of  the  two  epochs  with  regard  to  phil¬ 
osophic  poetry.  In  sententious  maxims, 
apophthegms  on  human  fate,  pithy  saws, 
and  proverbial  hints  for  conduct,  Eliza¬ 
bethan  literature  abounds.  But  we  do 
not  here  meet  with  poems  steeped  in  a 
pervading  tone  of  thought — thought  is¬ 
suing  from  the  writer’s  self,  shaping  his 
judgments,  controlling  his  sensations, 
modelling  his  language,  forcing  the 
reader  to  sojourn  for  a  season  in  the 
brain-wrought  palace  of  his  mood.  For 
instance,  Shakespeare  uttered  the  surest 
word  of  imaginative  doubt,  of  that  scep¬ 
ticism  which  makes  man  question  his 
own  substantiality,  when  Prospero  ex¬ 
claimed — 

*  I  am  not  sure  of  the  epithet,  and  have 
none  of  Swinburne's  diatribes  against  Carlyle 
to  refer  to. 
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**  We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.” 

Marston  in  one  phiase  expressed 
man's  desire  to  escape  from  self,  that 
impossible  desire  which  undeilies  all  le- 
action  against  the  facts  of  personal  ex¬ 
istence  : — 

“  Can  man  by  no  means  creep  out  of  himself. 
And  leave  the  slough  of  viperous  grief  be¬ 
hind  ?" 

\Vebster  reiterated  a  daik  conviction 
of  man's  impotence  in  lines  like  these — 

We  are  merely  the  stars'  tennis-balls,  struck 
and  bandied 

Which  way  pleases  them." 

Yet  neither  these  nor  any  other  Eliza¬ 
bethan  poets  elaborated  their  far-reach¬ 
ing  views  on  life  into  schemes  of  versi¬ 
fied  philosophy.  We  do  not  find  among 
them  a  Shelley  or  a  Thomson.  Pun¬ 
gent  as  the  gnomic  sentences  of  that  age 
may  be,  they  have  relief  and  background 
in  a  large  sane  sympathy  with  man's 
variety  of  vital  functions.  The  rapier 
of  penetrative  scrutiny  is  plunged  and 
replunged  into  the  deepest  and  most 
sensitive  recesses  of  our  being.  But  the 
thinker  speedily  withdraws  his  weapon, 
and  suffers  imagination  to  play  with 
equal  curiosity  upon  the  stuff  of  action, 
passion,  diurnal  interests,  the  woof  of 
sentient  self-satisfied  existence.  Re¬ 
garding  human  nature  as  a  complex 
whole,  those  poets  seized  on  its  generic 
aspects  and  touched  each  aspect  with 
brief  incisive  precision.  Our  poets  are 
apt  to  concentrate  their  mind  upon  one 
aspect,  and  to  sublimate  this  into  an  all- 
engrossing  element,  which  gives  a  cer¬ 
tain  sustained  color  to  their  work.  Less 
rich  in  gnomic  wisdom,  they  are  more 
potent  in  the  communication  of  settled 
moods— more  “  sickbed  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought."  It  follows  that 
while  the  Elizabethans  had  nothing  of 
what  Goethe  called  "  lazaretto  poetry," 
we  have  much.  The  affectations  of  our 
age  do  not  run  toward  verbal  euphuism, 
but  toward  sickliness  of  sentiment  and 
a  simulated  discontent  with  the  world 
around  us.  A  man  of  Mr.  Mallock's 
calibre  would  not  have  set  society  in  the 
sixteenth  century  at  work  upou  the  prob¬ 
lem,  "  Is  life  worth  living  ?"  Schopen¬ 
hauer  and  Hartmann  could  hardly  have 
existed  then,  and  they  assuredly  would 


not  have  found  disciples.  But  in  an 
age  which  produces  essayists  and  phi¬ 
losophers  of  this  sort,  poetry  cannot  fail 
to  be  introspective  and  tinged  with  mor¬ 
bidity.  Fortunately,  though  this  is  so, 
few  verses  have  been  written  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen  during  the  nineteenth  century 
of  which  their  authors  need  repent  upon 
the  death  bed. 

IX. 

The  Elizabethan  poets,  far  more  truly 
than  their  Italian  predecessors,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  Dante,  and  more  truly  than  any  of 
their  contemporaries  in  other  countries, 
loved  external  nature  for  its  own  sake. 
There  is  hardly  any  aspect  of  the  visible 
world,  from  the  flowers  of  the  held  to 
the  storm-clouds  of  the  zenith,  from  the 
stars  in  their  courses  to  the  moonlight 
sleeping  on  a  bank,  from  the  embassed 
foam  covering  the  sea-verge  to  the  top¬ 
less  Apennines,  which  was  not  seized 
with  fine  objective  sensibility  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  apt  imagery  by  Shakespeare 
and  his  comrades.  Yet,  keenly  appre¬ 
ciative  of  nature  as  these  poets  were, 
nature  remained  a  background  to  hu¬ 
manity  in  all  their  pictures.  Her  won¬ 
ders  were  treated  as  adjuncts  to  man, 
who  moved  across  the  earth  and  viewed 
its  miracles  upon  his  passage.  There¬ 
fore,  although  imaginatively  and  sympa¬ 
thetically  handled,  these  things  were 
lightly  and  casually  sketched. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  this  century,  for  reasons  which 
can  be  stated.  In  the  first  place  our 
poets  have  mostly  been  men  leading  a 
solitary  life,  in  close  connection  with 
nature,  withdrawn  from  the  busy  hum 
of  populous  cities.  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Tenny¬ 
son,  Rossetti ;  it  is  clear,  by  only  men¬ 
tioning  the  leading  poets  of  our  age, 
that  this  is  the  fact  ;  and  to  enlarge  the 
list  would  be  to  prove  the  point  super¬ 
fluously.  Unlike  the  writers  of  the  Res¬ 
toration  and  Queen  Anne's  reign,  Vic¬ 
torian  poets  have  not  breathed  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  society,  the  town,  the  coffee¬ 
house.  Even  if  they  lived  in  London, 
the  town,  the  coffee-house,  society  had 
ceased  to  exist  for  them.  Unlike  the 
writers  of  Elizabeth's  and  James's 
reigns,  they  have  not  had  the  theatre, 
with  its  paramount  interest  in  human 
action  and  passion,  its  vast  and  varied 
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man.  And  while  circumstance  divided 
them  in  this  way  from  what  Pope  called 
the  proper  study  of  mankind,”  the 
special  forms  of  poetry  they  cultivated 
— idyllic  and  contemplative  verse,  lyiic 
in  its  extended  sense,  descriptive  and 
reflective — led  them  perforce  to  nature 
as  a  source  of  inspiration.  They  worked, 
moreover,  through  a  period  in  which 
the  sister  art  of  painting  devoted  herself 
continually  more  and  more  to  the  de* 
lineation  of  the  outer  world  in  land¬ 
scape.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  deci¬ 
sive  difference,  the  deep  and  underlying 
reason  why  external  nature  has  exercised 
so  powerful  and  penetrative  an  influence 
over  contemporary  poetry.  What  we 
call  science,  that  main  energy  of  the  age, 
which  has  sapped  old  systtms  of  thought, 
and  is  creating  a  new  basis  for  religion, 
forces  man  to  regard  himself  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  universe.  He  is  no  longer 
merely  in  it,  moving  through  it,  viewing 
it  and  turning  it  round,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  delightfully  said,  for  his  recre¬ 
ation.  He  knows  himself  to  be,  in  a  deep 
and  serious  sense,  of  it,  obedient  to  the 
elements,  owning  allegiance  to  the  sun. 

Even  the  poets  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  who  resented  the  impact  of  sci¬ 
ence  most — even  Keats,  who  cried — 

“  Do  not  all  charms  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy  ?” 

bowed  to  the  dominant  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Keats,  “  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  born  out  of  due  time,”  as  he  has 
been  called,  kept  himself  indeed  un¬ 
spotted  from  the  contagion  of  science. 
Yet  his  passion  for  nature,  moving 
though  it  did  on  lines  traced  by  Spenser, 
has  a  far  greater  intensity,  a  far  more 
fiery  self-abandonment  to  the  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  earth,  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Conington  used  to  formulate 
Keats's  craving  after  nature  in  a  some¬ 
what  ribald  epigram  :  ”  Would  thou 
wert  a  lollipop,  then  1  could  suck  thee.” 
The  modern  spirit  took  this  form  of 
sensuous  imaginative  subjectivity  in 
Keats.  In  Byron  it  became  a  kind  of 
lust,  burning  but  disembodied,  an  es¬ 
capement  of  the  defrauded  and  disillu¬ 
sioned  soul  into  communings  with  forces 
blindly  felt  to  be  in  better  and  more 
natural  tune  with  him  than  men  were. 


by  nature  to  utterances  of  rapt  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  may  some  day  form  the  sa¬ 
cred  songs  of  universal  religion.  Pro¬ 
metheus  Unbound  and  the  peroration  of 
Adonais  enclose  in  liquid  numbers  that 
sense  of  spirituality  permeating  the  ma¬ 
terial  world  upon  which  our  future  hopes 
are  founded.  Wordsworth,  working 
apart  from  his  contemporaries,  expressed 
man’s  affinity  to  nature  and  man’s  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  cosmic  order  with 
greater  reserve.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to 
go  farther  in  nature-worship  than  Words¬ 
worth  did  in  those  sublimely  pathetic 
lines  written  at  Tintern  Abbey  ;  and 
nothing  indicates  the  difference  between 
the  Victorian  and  the  Elizabethan  touch 
on  the  world  better  than  his  blank  verse 
fragment  describing  a  pedestrian  journey 
through  the  Simplon  Pass. 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  it  might  seem  as  though  this  pas¬ 
sion  for  nature — the  passion  of  Keats, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Wordsworth — had  de¬ 
clined.  To  assume  this  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  a  great  mistake.  What  has 
steadily  declined  is  the  Elizabethan 
strain,  the  way  of  looking  upron  nature 
from  outside.  The  modern  strain,  the 
way  of  looking  upon  nature  as  congenial 
to  man,  has  strengthened,  but  with  fear 
and  rending  of  the  heart,  and  doubt. 
The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  poetry  to 
resume  the  results  of  science  with  imag¬ 
inative  grasp.  What  has  been  called  the 
cosmic  enthusiasm  is  too  undefintd  as 
yet,  too  unmanageable,  too  pregnant 
with  anxious  and  agitating  surmise,  to 
find  free  utterance  in  emotional  litera¬ 
ture.  In  our  days  science  is  more  vitally 
poetical  than  art  ;  it  opens  wider  hori¬ 
zons  and  excites  the  spirit  more  than 
verse  can  do.  Where  are  the  fictions 
of  the  fancy  compared  with  the  vistas 
revealed  by  astronomers,  biologists, 
physicists,  geologists  ?  Yet  signs  are 
not  wanting — I  see  them  in  some  of  the 
shorter  poems  of  Lord  Tennyson,  I  see 
them  in  the  great  neglected  work  of 
Roden  Noel,  I  see  them  in  the  fugitive 
attempts  of  many  lesser  men  than  these 
— which  justify  a  sober  critic  in  predict¬ 
ing  that  our  century’s  enthusiasm  for 
nature  is  but  the  prelude  to  a  more  majes¬ 
tic  poetry,  combining  truth  with  faith  and 
fact  with  imagination,  than  the  world 
has  ever  known. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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A  PRACTICAL  PHILANTH 
BY  W.  T. 

“  The  bitter  regret  caused  by  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  him  who  has  just  left  us 
is  softened  by  the  consoling  thought  that 
he  has  accomplished  his  task,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  smoothed  for  us  the  path 
that  we  have  to  traverse.  Fortified  by 
this  thought  let  each  of  us  resume  our 
labor  and  continue  our  work,  inspired 
by  the  example  that  he  has  given  us,  re¬ 
membering  that  he  who  is  no  more  was 
just,  devoted,  hardworking  up  to  the 
last  hour,  and  that  to  be  worthy  of  him 
it  suffices  to  exert  all  our  efTorts  to  try  to 
imitate  him.” 

Such  were  the  words  lately  spoken 
over  the  open  grave  of  one  whom  we 
have  styled  a  Practical  Philanthropist, 
and  of  whose  life  and  labors  we  propose 
to  give  a  brief  account. 

Jean  Baptist  Andt^  Godin  was  born 
at  Esqu^h6ties  in  the  Department  of 
I'Aisne,  France,  on  January  26th,  iSr;. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  locksmith,  and  lived 
with  his  father  until  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  earn  his  own  living,  with  a 
vtew  to  which  he  was  presently  appren¬ 
ticed  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  metal- 
trade.  Life  in  a  little  country  village 
was  naturally  uneventful,  but  M.  Godin 
has  himself  left  records  by  which  we  see 
that  the  youth  amid  his  humble  associ¬ 
ations  and  arduous  employments  was 
imbued  with  the  loftiest  aspirations  and 
ambitions. 

In  due  course  he  made  the  usual  tour 
through  the  workshops  of  France,  and 
was,  as  he  tells  us,  much  struck  by  the 
want  of  social  harmony  which  prevailed, 
by  the  manifest  injustice  and  inequalities 
of  the  wage-system,  and  by  many  other 
practical  difficulties  which  throw  them¬ 
selves  in  the  path  of  most  thinkers. 

In  spite  of  the  exhaustive  hours  of 
labor  which  usually  fell  to  his  lot — often 
from  5  a.m,  to  8  p.m.— he  found  time 
to  examine  all  the  popular  theories  of 
social  development,  but  could  never 
obtain  thorough  satisfaction  till  he  in¬ 
vestigated  those  of  Saint-Simon  and 
Fourier.  He  remained  an  ardent  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Fourier  to  the  last,  although 
matured  experience  led  him  to  modify 
to  a  very  great  extent  many  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  imbibed  in  early  youth  from  that 
writer. 

In  1837  he  returned  to  his  father’s 
house,  where  he  worked  until  1840, 
when  he  married  and  set  up  an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  his  own.  On  commencing 
a  new  industry,  namely  the  manufacture 
of  stoves  from  iron  castings  instead  of 
from  sheet  iron,  he  removed  to  Guise, 
where  he  established  a  small  factory. 
This  was  in  1846,  and  we  find  him  then 
in  a  position  to  give  employment  to 
about  thirty  workmen.  Having  previ¬ 
ously  examined  the  great  social  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  worker's  standpoint,  he 
was  now  able  to  consider  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  capitalist. 

By  continued  inventions  and  incessant 
care  he  greatly  developed  his  business, 
and  devoted  a  large  proportion  of  his 
profits  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  workmen.  This  he  attempted 
by  gradual  improvements,  such  as  lessen¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  labor,  and  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  a  provident  society 
against  cases  of  sickness,  to  which  he 
subscribed  neatly  as  much  as  the  whole 
of  the  workmen  combined,  while  he  left 
the  management  under  their  own  con¬ 
trol.  He  divided  his  men  into  sections, 
and  paid  them  on  different  days,  thereby 
abolishing  the  system  of  fortnightly 
orgies  which  formerly  took  place  on 
pay-days. 

His  liberal  good  sense,  love  of  fair¬ 
ness,  and  true  human  sympathy,  how¬ 
ever,  told  him  that  the  natural  feeling 
of  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital 
cannot  be  abolished  by  temporary  con¬ 
cessions,  but  by  making  the  sons  of  toil 
see  that  their  employers  are  actuated  in 
all  things  by  the  sentiment  of  justice. 
His  ideal  was  that  of  Louis  Blanc  : 
”  Work  according  to  ability,  compensa¬ 
tion  according  to  need.”  The  ideal  is 
doubtless  a  grand  one,  but  Godin  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature  is  such  that  it  can  never  reach 
that  ideal,  since  so  inviting  a  field  for 
laziness  is  opened  by  the  latter  clause. 
He  firmly  believed,  however,  in  the 
Saint-Simonian  theory,  ”  Every  one 
should  live  by  his  labor,”  and  acted  up 
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to  the  Saint-Simonian  formula,  “  To 
each  one  according  to  his  capacity,  to 
each  capacity  according  to  its  produc* 
tions.”  Communism,  as  he  imagined 
it,  was  Socialism  matured,  not  Socialism 
run  mad. 

Matters  continued  to  prosper  with 
Godin  until  the  revolution  of  1848,  and 
the  accession  to  power  of  Louis  Napo* 
leon.  Godin  escaped  the  tribulation 
which  then  overtook  the  Socialistic 
thinkers  of  France,  but  many  of  his  fel* 
low'laborers  were  forced  to  fly  the  coun¬ 
try.  Some  of  them  established  a  colony 
in  Texas,  to  which  he  subscribed  a  third 
of  his  whole  capital.  The  scheme  col¬ 
lapsed,  and  Godin  lost  his  money  ;  but, 
instead  of  being  disheartened  and  dis¬ 
couraged,  he  set  himself  to  work  harder 
than  ever  to  make  up  for  his  loss.  New 
inventions  and  improvements  resulted 
from  his  efforts  ;  he  took  out  no  less 
than  fourteen  new  patents,  increased  his 
factory  at  Guise,  and  established  a 
branch  at  Laeken,  near  Brussels. 

The  great  dream  of  his  life  was  to 
combine  an  Industrial  Partnership  with 
an  Associated  Home,  and  after  years  of 
patient  study  and  thought  he  developed 
and  perfected  a  scheme  by  which  he  was 
able  to  solve  completely  the  problems 
which  had  baffled  the  aspirations  of  all 
the  social  thinkers  before  his  day. 

He  did  not  consider  that  there  was 
anything  benevolent  about  industrial 
partnerships  ;  as  Mr.  Holyoake  after¬ 
ward  observed,  they  were  to  him  noth¬ 
ing  but  better  business  arrangements. 
After  the  employer  had  valued  his  whole 
capital  and  plant,  and  set  aside  a  certain 
percentage  of  profit  as  their  just  recom¬ 
pense,  the  remainder  was  to  be  equi¬ 
tably  distiibuted  among  all,  according 
to  their  abilities  and  performances.  In 
ordinary  business  arrangements  the  tie 
between  employer  and  employed  is  made 
binding  or  otherwise  only  by  slavish  or 
selfish  considerations,  such  as  the  fear 
of  losing  a  situation,  or  the  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  better  one.  Industrial  partner¬ 
ship  which,  as  Jevons  remarks,  is  only 
a  form  of  payment  by  results,  appeals 
directly  to  the  strongest  motive  for 
human  action,  self-interest  ;  besides 
strengthening  and  confirming  that  good 
will  which  must  exist  between  employer 
and  employed,  if  their  mutual  relaiion 
is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  sordid 
New  Series. — Vou  XLIX.,  No.  3 


bargain  on  both  sides.  Lord  Derby  in 
a  speech  made  at  Liverpool  in  1869, 
said  :  "  It  is  a  natural  and  not  unreason¬ 
able  wish  for  every  man  to  form  that  he 
should  have  some  interest  in  and  some 
control  over  the  work  on  which  he  is 
employed.  It  is  human  nature,  I  think, 
that  a  man  should  like  to  feel  that  he  is 
a  gainer  by  any  extra  industry  that  he 
may  put  forth,  and  that  he  should  like 
to  have  some  s(  nse  of  proprittoiship  in 
the  shop,  or  mill,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  in  which  he  passes  his  days.”  Go¬ 
din  thought  all  this  and  more,  and  acted 
accordingly.  He  was  at  fiist  prevented 
by  law  from  making  the  concern  a  real 
association  such  as  he  desired,  but  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  the  head  cf  the 
business  ;  hence  arose  his  great  anxiety 
as  to  what  would  be  the  result  at  his 
death.  He  knew  that  human  institu¬ 
tions  are  liable  to  so  many  contingencies, 
and  he  also  knew  by  bitter  experience 
that  a  man’s  foes  ate  often  thjse  of  his 
own  household  :  he  was  therefore  ex  ¬ 
ceedingly  careful  in  all  his  arrangements, 
and  made  his  plans  so  well  that  his  spirit 
permeates  the  whole  establishment,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
institution  will  remain  as  a  permanent 
monument  to  his  name.  Zeal  is  re¬ 
warded  and  the  lack  of  it  punished,  so 
that  each  member  of  the  partnership  is 
kept  continually  alive  to  the  fact  that 
his  duty  and  interest  ate  one. 

The  laws  promulgated  by  the  founder 
open  with  a  declaration  of  principles,  of 
which  the  fundamental  one  is  :  ”  It  is 
the  essential  duty  of  society  and  of  every 
individual  so  to  regulate  their  conduct 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  bene¬ 
fits  to  humanity,  and  to  make  this  the 
constant  object  of  all  their  thoughts, 
words  and  actions.” 

The  part  of  his  scheme  which  lay 
nearest  to  his  heart  was  the  Associated 
Home,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of 
Familist^re  and  Social  Palace,  both  of 
which  it  fully  deserves.  He  held  that 
intellectual  and  moral  life  is  bound  up 
with  material  life,  and  that  life  is  imper¬ 
fect  and  incomplete  unless  man  pos¬ 
sesses  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  wants 
of  th%  body,  as  only  then  can  he  exist 
in  the  fulness  of  his  faculties  and  being. 
Many  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures 
have  never  known  what  it  is  to  sleep  in 
decently  ventilated  or  appointed  rooms, 
20 
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to  eat  properly  cooked  food,  to  enjoy 
cheerful,  social  intercourse,  and  we  can¬ 
not  wonder  that  the  miserable  character 
of  their  physical  life  causes  the  deteiio- 
ration  of  their  moral  nature.  Just  as 
isolated  savage  hordes  have  become 
united  by  the  drawing  together  of  social 
relations  and  the  sentiment  of  national 
sympathy,  so  he  proposed  joining  to¬ 
gether  segregated  dwellings  into  one 
vast  association.  The  Social  Palace 
was  to  be  not  only  a  better  shelter  for 
the  workman  than  the  isolated  home  ; 
it  was  also  to  be  an  instrument  for  his 
well-being,  his  individual  dignity  and 
progress.  Not  an  improved  tenement 
house,  not  a  group  of  small  workmen’s 
houses,  not  a  show  place  to  blazon  forth 
the  benevolence  of  the  founder  ;  but  a 
real,  true,  united  home,  where  sociality 
could  be  obtained  without  the  loss  of 
privacy. 

In  t859,  when  the  foundation  of  the 
east  wing  of  the  building  was  laid,  the 
scheme  was  an  experiment,  and  the 
capital  available  was  only  sufficient  to 
carry  out  a  portion  of  the  plan  ;  but 
year  by  year  additions  were  made,  until 
in  r879  the  whole  structure,  capable  of 
accommodating  about  eighteen  hundred 
persons,  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
easily  enlarged,  was  completed  at  a  total 
cost  of  something  like  sixty  thousand 
pounds. 

The  Familist^re,  with  the  foundries, 
workshops,  and  all  the  accompanying 
buildings,  occupies  a  space  of  about  fif¬ 
teen  acres  on  both  sides  of  the  Oise. 
The  dwelling-houses,  three  in  number, 
are  in  the  form  of  hollow  parallelograms, 
in  the  midst  of  each  of  which  is  a  large, 
glass-roofed  court.  Each  building  con¬ 
sists  of  four  stories,  and  they  are  all 
connected  on  each  story.  Under  the 
whole  structure  are  cellars,  subdivided 
so  as  to  be  used  as  storehouses,  and  pas¬ 
sages  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 
All  the  division  walls,  which  are  built 
at  distances  of  ten  mhres  apart,  run 
from  roof  to  foundation,  as  a  protection 
in  case  of  fire.  The  entrance  doors, 
which  turn  easily  on  pivots  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  close  with  springs,  are  put  up 
in  the  winter  and  removed  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  stairs  are  semi-circular,  so 
that  the  children  may  ascend  easily  on 
the  broad  portions,  while  adults  can 
take  the  inside  or  narrow  parts.  On 


each  story,  round  the  central  courts,  are 
galleries,  protected  by  balustrades  so 
close  that  children  cannot  put  their  ! 

heads  through,  and  so  high  as  to  pro¬ 
hibit  climbing  over. 

In  choosing  a  heme  the  first  consider¬ 
ation  with  a  laboring  man  is  that  of  i 

price,  so  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  single  man  or  a  family 
may  hire  one.  two,  or  any  number,  ac¬ 
cording  to  means,  merely  paying  for  the 
number  of  square  feet  occupied.  Two 
rooms  and  a  closet  occupying  a  little 
mote  than  two  hundred  square  feet  may 
be  had  at  prices  varying  from  about  6s. 

•jd.  to  8j.  id.  a  month.  To  show  that 
the  plan  was  not  meant  as  benevolence, 

M.  Godin  himself  occupied  apartments 
in  the  Familist^re,  as  do  all  the  heads 
of  departments. 

There  are  ten  different  entrances  to 
the  building,  so  that  as  much  privacy  in 
coming  and  going  can  be  obtained  as  in 
a  town,  far  more  than  in  a  village.  The 
halls  are  lighted  all  night,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  well-lit  streets.  There 
are  schools  and  a  nursery,  baths  and 
wash-houses,  a  theatre,  a  libiary,  groves 
and  gardens,  shops  for  all  sorts  of  com¬ 
modities,  choral  societies,  bands,  and 
provision  for  all  kinds  of  rational  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  improvement  both  physical 
and  mental.  The  public  portions  of  the 
buildings  are  kept  scrupulously  neat  and 
clean ;  tenants  of  apartments  please 
themselves  as  to  the  Older  in  which  they 
are  kept,  but  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  after  removing  to  the  Familistere 
families  nearly  always  buy  a  slock  of 
new  furniture.  The  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  are  excellent.  The  central  halls 
are  kept  constantly  supplied  with  fresh 
air,  and  in  hot  weather  the  courts  are 
watered.  Huge  reservoirs  on  the  top 
of  the  building  feed  fountains  on  each 
landing,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  so 
ample  that  its  consumption  averages  five 
gallons  a  head  daily.  The  dust-holes 
are  emptied  daily  and  the  closets  cleaned 
three  times  a  day.  Invalids  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  allowed  the  gratuitous  use  of 
hot  and  cold  baths. 

The  whole  structure  represents  Four¬ 
ier’s  phalanx  in  most  respects,  but  dif¬ 
fers  from  it  in  two  important  particu¬ 
lars  :  (r)  The  power  of  the  head,  which 
Godin  could  not  help  ;  (2)  The  absence 
of  agriculture,  which  he  greatly  re- 
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gretted.  The  industries  are  iron,  cop-  out  of  a  population  of  about  twenty 
per,  sugar,  and  chiccoiy  factories.  thousand  the  whole  of  the  canton  re- 


Next  to  his  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
labor,  the  strongest  feeling  in  Godin's 
mind  was  probably  his  love  of  children. 
The  provisions  made  for  their  comfort 
and  training  are  perfect.  His  loving 
care  for  them  commenced  at  their  birth. 
There  is  at  the  Familist^re  a  nursery 
where  the  little  ones  are  attended  to  by 
carefully  selected  nurses  who  do  their 
duty  so  well  that  visitors  declare  there 
is  absolutely  no  crying !  The  good 
health  and  consequent  vitality  produced 
by  the  careful  regard  for  their  welfare 
are  such  that  the  little  ones  seem  con¬ 
stantly  happy  and  contented.  They  are 
taught  to  wait  without  crying  when 
awake  till  their  turn  comes  for  atten¬ 
tion  ;  to  eat  in  their  tuin  ;  to  stand  up 
and  walk  about  in  a  little  gallery  ;  to 
obey  the  nurses  ;  to  go  to  sleep  without 
crying.  Rocking  is  completely  abol¬ 
ished,  and  their  comfoit  is  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  beds  of  dried  bran,  which  are 
renewed  as  occasion  demands.  At 
about  two  years  of  age  they  are  removed 
to  the  Brst  Mother's  School  or  Poupon- 
nat.  There  they  are  taught  cleanliness, 
to  sing  and  match,  to  sing  the  alphabet 
and  numbers  up  to  one  hundred,  to 
diaw  on  slates,  and  to  play  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  without  damaging  the  flowers  or 
shrubs.  The  next  stage  is  the  second 
Mother’s  School  or  Bambinat,  where 
simple  object  lessons  are  given,  the  sug¬ 
gestions  for  which  are  taken  mostly  from 
the  systems  of  Froebcl  and  Madame 
Pape-Carpentier.  At  the  age  of  six 
they  are  generally  ready  for  the  Primary 
Schools,  of  which  there  are  three,  and 
where  they  are  educated  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  thirteen.  Afterward  those 
who  are  considered  likely  to  reap  benefit 
therefrom  are  put  into  the  Supplemen¬ 
tary  School,  or  Upper  Course. 

That  the  education  provided  is  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  average  of  that 
usually  received  by  the  children  of  work¬ 
ingmen  will  appear  from  the  following 
statement.  In  1886,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  candidates  from  the  Canton 
of  Guise  were  publicly  examined  for  the 
“  Certificate  of  Study”  of  whom  twenty- 
one  were  from  the  Familist^re.  The 
total  number  of  certificates  gained  was 
one  hundred  and  five,  twenty  of  which 
fell  to  the  Familist^re  candidates.  Thus 


ceived  one  hundred  and  five  certificates, 
while  the  Familistere  with  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  inhabi¬ 
tants  obtained  twenty.  The  percentage 
is  more  than  double,  and  it  must  be  rec¬ 
ollected  that  this  only  shows  the  result 
of  the  education  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

In  summer  the  children  receive  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  in  gardening  and  bot¬ 
any,  and  at  all  times  are  allowed  free 
access  to  portions  of  the  gardens.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  free  but  compulsory,  and  par¬ 
ents  whose  children  ate  kept  from  school 
ate  fined  for  each  day  of  non-attend¬ 
ance.  The  children  are  early  taught 
the  use  of  the  franchise  ;  they  elect  by 
vote  from  among  themselves  a  council 
whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  order  out 
of  school.  Two  festivals  are  held  yearly 
at  the  Familistere,  that  of  Labor  in 
May,  that  of  Childhood  in  September. 
At  the  former,  rewards  are  given  for 
special  industry  and  improvement  ;  at 
the  latter,  prizes  for  progress  are 
awarded,  and  specimens  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  work  exhibited  Thus  among 
seniors  and  juniors  emulation  is  kept 
constantly  at  work  with  most  beneficial 
results. 

At  the  end  of  their  school-life  boys 
ate  apprenticed  gratuitously,  and  paid 
for  all  woik  done.  Orphans  are  adopted, 
and  maintained  free  as  long  as  neces¬ 
sary.  The  numbers  of  the  school  in 
1885  were  five  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

The  Association  was  not  properly  reg¬ 
istered  until  1880,  although  shares  had 
been  previously  put  to  the  credit  of 
workers.  Before  the  legal  constitution 
of  the  Association  the  whole  construc¬ 
tion  might  have  collapsed  in  the  event 
of  Godin’s  death.  Now  his  heirs  ^re¬ 
ceive  half  the  income  secured  to  the 
capital  held  by  him  when  he  died,  all 
the  rest  of  the  profits  go  to  raise  the 
position  of  the  workmen.  The  statutes 
of  the  Association  consist  of  (i)  A  state¬ 
ment  of  principles.  (2)  l.aws  regulating 
mutual  relations  and  interests.  (3)  Spe¬ 
cial  Rules  relating  to  mutual  assurances. 
(4)  Internal  Regulations  ;  the  whole 
forming,  in  Godin’s  words,  "  a  true 
code  of  labor,” 

The  total  amount  of  capital  put  into 
the  Association  was  184,000/.,  bearing 
interest  at  five  per  cenL  per  annum. 
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The  share  of  profit  accruing  to  the  mem* 
hers  is  not  payable  in  cash  ;  it  goes 
toward  paying  out  the  founder,  and 
placing  the  workers,  year  by  year,  more 
and  more  in  his  place.  He  anticipated 
that  in  less  than  twenty  years  the  whole 
of  the  works  and  buildings  would  be  the 
property  of  the  workmen,  and  it  will 
presently  be  seen  that  he  was  below  the 
mark  in  his  estimate  of  the  probable 
benefits  to  them.  His  own  salary  as 
Administrator-General  was  originally 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits,  but 
he  stated  his  intention  of  accepting  less, 
as  men  capable  of  assuming  posts  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  came  to  the  front.  He  kept 
his  word,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
his  salary  was  four  per  cent,  of  the 
profits. 

In  order  to  encourage  industry,  thrift, 
and  zeal,  a  system  of  promotions  to 
worthy  members  was  established.  After 
three  years’  membership  a  man,  if  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  Familist^re,  is  eligible  to  be¬ 
come  a  Soci6taire  with  extra  privileges. 
After  five  years’  service,  and  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  2ol.  capital,  he  may  be  an 
Associ6  with  the  right  to  receive  double 
bjnus.  If  he  prove  a  man  of  excep¬ 
tional  capacity,  he  has  a  chance  of  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  Committee  of  Man¬ 
agement,  to  whom  is  reserved  an  extra 
bonus  of  from  nine  to  twelve  per  cent, 
on  the  net  profit.  A  comparison  of  the 
number  of  profit-sharers  in  1882  and 
1887  will  show  the  working  of  this  ad¬ 
mirable  arrangement. 

1882.  1887. 

Full  Members  (Associ6s)  ...  3  93 

ad  Class  (Sociitaires)  ....  o  209 

3d  *'  (Participants)  .  .  .  $7t  49t 

4th  '*  (Interess6s)  ....  153  234 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  finan¬ 
cial  progress  up  to  the  present  time  ; 
but  a  few  extracts  from  the  last  Balance 
Sheet  of  the  Association  (September, 
1887)  will  give  a  fair  notion  of  the  re¬ 
sults  attained. 

The  accumulated  Assurance  Fund 
amounts  to  34,275/.  yr.  2</.,  and  during 
the  year  5,475/.  3^.  2d.  was  spent  in 
pensions  to  aged,  assistance  to  sick, 
temporary  assistance  to  families,  and 
education.  From  these  figures  Godin 
concludes  that  **  it  would  be  much  more 
easy  for  our  governors  (if  only  they  were 
so  disposed)  to  efface  misery  in  France, 


than  it  has  been  for  me  to  efface  it  from 
your  ranks.” 

The  gross  proceeds  during  the  year 
were :  ' 

£  /.  d- 

Sales  at  Guise  and  Laeken  .  .  148,657  3  5 
Rent  of  Familist^re  ....  4.094  4  3 

Sales  in  Stores . 18.136  11  8 

70,887  19  4 

The  net  profit  was  31,230/.  194.  lod., 
from  which  the  following  deductions  had 


to  be  made  : 

£  d. 

Depreciations . to,  1 20  4  9 

Education . 1,181  16  3 

Wages  of  Capital . 9,200  o  o 

Cost  of  Direction  at  Laeken  .  .  167  4  10 


Profits  among  purchases  at  Stores  829  14  7 

^  i^2i,499  o  5 

The  net  divisible  balance  was  therefore 
9,731/.  19J.  5</.,  of  which  M.  Godin 
look  four  per  cent.,  one  per  cent,  was 
paid  for  the  maintenance  of  scholars  in 
State  Schools,  two  per  cent,  as  rewards 
for  useful  inventions,  and  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  distributed  among  the 
members  as  accumulation  of  share-cap¬ 
ital.  The  total  amount  repaid  to  M. 
Godin  by  accumulation  of  shares  has 
been  110,140/.  ij.  7</,  more  than  five- 
ninths  of  the  whole  share-capital. 

No  wonder  that  Godin  felt  proud  of 
his  work.  In  1886  a  writer  in  the 
”  Spectator”  having  said  that  Godin 
had  not  touched  the  fringe  of  the  social 
problem,  he  replied,  in  a  letter  to  the 
”  I.,ondon  Courier  “  1  believe  that 
when  a  chief  of  industry  has  by  associ¬ 
ation  bestowed  on  a  working  population 
of  about  two  thousand  persons  ease, 
well-being,  and  relative  comfort  ;  when 
by  this  association  he  has  extended  the 
benefits  of  mutuality,  care  and  assist¬ 
ance  during  sickness,  and  pensions  for 
old  age  to  all  the  workers  who  are  aux¬ 
iliaries  of  the  establishment ;  when  he 
has  suppressed  misery  around  himself  ; 
I  believe  that  he  has  taken  a  great  step 
toward  the  solution  of  the  social  prob¬ 
lem,  by  furnishing  an  example  which  it 
is  sufficient  to  imitate  and  generalize.” 

The  organization  of  Industrial  Inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Association  is  chiefly  vested 
in  the  Committee  of  Management,  or 
Administrative  Council,  which  is  chosen 
by  universal  suffrage.  This  Council 
meets  twice  a  week  ;  once  for  consulta- 
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lions  on  business  connected  with  the 
Industiial  Partnership,  and  questions 
relating  to  the  work  in  the  factories  ; 
and  once  to  discuss  any  points  which 
may  call  for  attention  in  the  Associated 
Home,  such  as  food  supply.  Sub-com¬ 
mittees  are  appointed  to  oversee  the 
various  departments,  and  the  stores  are 
under  the  control  of  an  officer  called  the 
Econome.  All  the  shops  deal  wholesale 
through  him,  and  each  presents  to  him 
its  separate  account  of  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditure,  which  is  carefully  checked 
and  balanced  every  week.  Various  so¬ 
cieties,  each  having  its  own  committee 
and  rules,  and  each  quite  independent 
of  the  Administrative  Council,  have 
charge  of  different  parts  of  the  social 
economy  such  as  education,  sanitation, 
music,  and  the  clubs  and  library. 

There  is  a  Council  of  Ciiticism  elected 
by  the  members,  whose  duty  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  prevent  breaches  of  discipline 
and  order.  On  the  commission  of  the 
ffist  offence,  a  notice  signed  by  this 
Council  is  either  sent  to  the  offender’s 
lodging,  or  posted  publicly  without  the 
culprit’s  name.  On  the  second  offence 
the  offender  is  mulcted  in  a  fine  which 
goes  to  the  general  fund,  and  the  notice, 
now  bearing  his  name,  is  posted  for  a 
time  varying  with  the  gravity  of  the 
crime.  In  the  event  of  a  third  offence, 
the  Council  have  power  to  inflict  further 
punishment,  or  even  to  dismiss  the 
offender  from  the  Association.  This 
power  never  needs  to  be  exerted,  as  the 
shame  of  public  exposure  is  a  sufficient 
deterrent  :  since  the  opening  of  the 
Familisiere  there  has  not  been  a  single 
police  case  ! 

Mr.  E.  O.  Greening,  who  visited 
Guise  in  1S84,  gives  details  showing 
that  up  to  that  lime  each  man  had  on 
an  average  gained  100/.  by  five  years  of 
work,  besides  having  received  his  regu¬ 
lar  wages  all  the  time.  He  also  submits 
examples  of  cases  in  which  those  who 
had  received  rewards  for  exceptional 
services,  or  who  had  been  elected  as 
members  of  the  Administrative  Council, 
had  saved  far  greater  sums. 

It  needs  no  second  glance  to  see  that 
the  workers  in  M.  Godin’s  factories  en¬ 
joy  what  to  most  mechanics  would  seem 
a  paradise  on  earth.  By  the  careful 
provision  for  orphans,  invalids,  and  the 
aged,  all  anxiety  for  the  future  is  re¬ 


moved,  and  that  cruel  pinching  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  prudential  foresight 
is  rendered  unnecessary.  Instead  of 
being  spread  over  a  space  of  two  or 
three  square  miles,  their  habitations  are 
so  placed  that  an  immense  gain  is  made 
both  in  time  and  convenience  :  they  can 
live,  work,  visit  each  other,  attend  to 
domestic  affairs,  do  their  shopping,  and 
perform  all  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
life  in  all  weathers  without  going  from 
under  cover.  Since  their  shops  retail 
the  goods  at  such  a  price  as  barely  to 
pay  expenses,  there  is  as  much  facility 
for  the  poor  as  for  the  rich  to  lay  out 
their  money  to  good  advantage.  Their 
children  are  well  educated  without  cost, 
never  neglected,  always  well  dressed  and 
neat.  Everything  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  tends  to  give  honor 
and  dignity  to  work,  and  to  emancipate 
the  worker. 

Arduous  as  were  M.  Godin’s  daily 
labors,  and  incessant  as  were  his  carts 
for  the  welfare  of  those  around  him,  he 
found  time  to  interest  himself  in  na¬ 
tional  politics,  and  was  elected  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  General  Council  of  his  De¬ 
partment.  He  was  Mayor  of  Guise  dur¬ 
ing  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  and  in 
1871  was  elected  Deputy  to  the  National 
Assembly.  He  wrote  several  books  on 
social  questions,  and  in  tSyS  established 
a  journal,  ”  Le  Devoir,”  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  till  his  death. 

Having  seen  the  desires  of  his  heart 
fulfilled  at  Guise,  he  had  just  made  up 
his  mind  to  introduce  the  same  blessings 
elsewhere,  and  had  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  found  a  Familisiere  at  Laeken, 
when  illness  seized  him,  and  he  expired 
quite  unexpectedly,  January  16th,  1888. 
On  the  23d,  the  whole  population  of  the 
Social  Palace,  about  eighteen  hundred 
persons,  bathed  in  tears,  followed  to  the 
tomb  the  body  of  their  benefactor  and 
friend. 

The  Articles  of  Association  gave  him 
the  power  to  name  his  successor,  but  he 
had  not  done  so,  preferring  to  leave 
everything  to  the  good  sense  of  those 
whom  he  had  elevated  :  it  is,  therefore, 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  these  almost 
unanimously  elected  his  widow,  who  is 
now  Administrator-General  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

”  The  seed  of  the  ideas  so  profusely 
scattered  from  his  rich  intelligence  has 
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not  been  lost,  but  has  already  fructified  have  studied  his  work  will  unite  in  hope- 
in  men’s  hearts  and  consciences.”  So  fully  breathing. 

says  “  Le  Devoir”  in  announcing  the  ”  He,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  — 
death  and  funeral  of  this  truly  great  Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
man,  and  that  it  may  be  so,  all  who 
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The  passionate  belief  in  equality, 
always  cherished  by  the  truest  hearts, 
far  from  ever  having  been  warranted  by 
the  facts  of  life,  has  remained  a  dream 
to  which  the  very  nature  of  things 
seemed  destined  to  deny  fulfilment. 
And  though  time  may  yet  prove  the 
dream  to  have  been  prophetic,  we  must 
admit  that  there  is  little  in  the  present 
social  outlook  to  justify  the  hope.  Yet 
upon  this  hope,  and  the  energy  with 
which  men  work  to  realize  it,  depends 
the  fate  of  class  distinctions,  for  it  is 
only  as  real  equality  grows  that  social 
barriers  can  possibly  disappear.  Un¬ 
equally  favoring  conditions  of  life  will 
always  produce  unequally  favored 
classes,  the  distinction  between  whom 
can  never  become  a  distinction  without 
a  difference,  but  must  continue  as  a 
great  gulf  fixed  which  not  all  the  gener¬ 
ous  souls  in  the  world  will  suffice  to 
bridge  ;  and  it  is  by  helping  or  hinder¬ 
ing  equality  of  circumstances  that  we 
determine  the  fusion  or  differentiation 
of  classes. 

Inequality  is  indeed  the  mainspring 
of  evolution.  Natural  selection  decrees 
that  the  race  shall  be  to  the  swift  and 
the  battle  to  the  strong  ;  that  the  weak 
shall  be  swept  from  the  course  as  soon 
as  their  breath  gives  out.  More  than 
half  of  life’s  runners  are  handicapped 
from  the  start  and  doomed  to  fall  short 
of  the  goal.  So  clearly  has  science  pro¬ 
claimed  this  truth,  that  sentiment  can 
no  longer  ignore  it  Inequality,  more¬ 
over,  is  found  to  be  not  the  result  of  a 
lapse  from  an  angelic  stock,  but  of  the 
slow  ascent  from  a  less  illustrious  ances¬ 
try,  to  be  removed,  if  removed  at  all, 
not  by  miraculous  aid,  but  by  the  grad¬ 
ual  working  of  natural  law.  The  new 
saying  may  be  a  hard  one,  but  this  ad¬ 
vantage  it  has  over  the  old,  that,  where¬ 
as  formerly  all  might  be  hoped  but  noth¬ 
ing  assured,  now,  upon  the  basis  of  con¬ 
sistent  law,  we  know  what  may  be  hoped 


from  what  has  been  assured.  Thus  if, 
from  a  survey  of  the  past  history  of  the 
world,  we  perceive  in  evolution  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  cast  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seats  and  to  exalt  them  of  low  de¬ 
gree,  we  may  trust  to  the  future  for  a 
continuance  in  the  same  lines,  and  for 
an  evil  present  may  draw  consolation 
from  a  worse  past. 

To  trace  the  growth  of  existing  class 
distinctions,  we  will  begin  at  that  point 
in  our  genealogical  tree  where  animal 
development  results  in  man.  At  this 
stage,  the  acts  of  each  organism  have 
become  too  numerous  to  leave  any 
longer,  by  frequency  of  repetition,  that 
impression  on  the  brain  which  the  young 
inherit  as  instinct.  The  infant  mind  is 
more  and  more  a  tabula  rasa  to  be  filled 
up  by  experience  under  the  supervision 
of  parental  care  ;  and  the  growth  of 
family  life  which  this  prolongation  of 
childhood  fosters,  teaching,  as  it  does, 
the  social  lessons  of  mutual  help  and 
concession,  gives  rise  to  widening  politi¬ 
cal  organizations  When  the  individual 
began  to  recognize  that  a  certain  curtail¬ 
ment  of  liberty,  voluntarily  submitted  to 
on  his  part,  was  more  than  made  good 
by  the  increased  scope  which  the  similar 
concessions  of  others  gave  to  his  per¬ 
sonality,  the  first  faint  gleam  of  en¬ 
lightenment  fell  athwart  the  motive- 
power  of  self-interest,  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  that  morality  were  laid  whose 
code  was  slowly  to  grow  from  Thou 
shall  not  kill,”  to  ”  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.”  That  the  dawn 
was  very  gradual,  we  who  watch  the 
tardy  step  of  modern  progress  cannot 
doubt.  The  mercy  of  the  strong  to  the 
weak  was  probably  at  first  no  more  than 
just  enough  to  incline  the  balance  in 
favor  of  social  over  solitary  life.  The 
greater  blessedness  of  giving  than  of  re¬ 
ceiving  must  have  been  even  more  ob¬ 
scure  then  than  now  ;  yet,  all  the  same, 
the  golden  rule  was  laid  down  in  rudi- 
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ment,  and  the  wholesome  fear  of  lepay- 
ment  in  the  coin  tendered  helped  doubt¬ 
less  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  cur¬ 
rency. 

Possession  of  land  and  its  produce  is 
the  primary  source  of  wealth.  Mo¬ 
nopoly  of  land  would  be  monopoly  of  life, 
for,  without  land,  life  is  impossible  ; 
but  such  monopoly  on  a  large  scale  was 
of  course  never  entire,  and  transformed 
itself  in  all  cases  into  the  establishment, 
by  those  who  owned  it,  of  a  right  to  the 
surplus  agiicultuial  proceeds  of  the  labor 
of  others.  The  landowner  could  not 
fail  to  see  his  advantage  in  exchanging 
for  the  service  and  skill  of  those  weaker 
than  himself  the  ground,  of  whose  prod¬ 
uce  he  ould,  single-handed,  have  en¬ 
joyed  but  a  small  fraction.  VVe  have, 
then,  natural  inequality  resulting  in  the 
unequal  distribution  of  land,  and  this 
unequal  distribution,  persisted  in,  per¬ 
petuating  and  intensifying  the  original 
divergence. 

In  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  strong  disposed  of  their  surplus  by 
means  of  the  feudal  system.  The  king 
was  nominal  lord  of  the  entire  land  ; 
this  he  bartered  wholesale  with  his  no¬ 
bles  for  their  military  support,  then  the* 
sine  qud  non  of  royalty  ;  the  nobles  in 
their  turn  retailed  it  in  lessening  quanti¬ 
ties  through  the  thanes  and  churls  to  the 
serfs,  who,  absorbing  it  all  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessities  of  life,  brought  the  deal¬ 
ings  to  a  close.  On  this  basis  the  vari¬ 
ous  European  nations  continued  the 
effort  after  stability  which  the  Romans 
had  attempted  on  too  large  a  scale,  and 
in  which  they  had  therefore  failed. 
Unity,  to  be  real,  must  be  a  growth 
from  within  outward,  and  cannot  be 
prematurely  imposed,  and  though  for 
centuries  still  all  roads  led  to  Rome,  it 
was  to  the  Rome  of  the  Vatican  and 
not  of  the  Capitol. 

Confining  our  attention  to  England, 
and  starting  with  the  Norman  Conquest, 
we  find  the  victorious  foreigners  mo¬ 
nopolists  of  the  land,  and  maintaining  on 
it  the  conquered  Saxons  under  well-nigh 
unendurable  conditions.  Yet  in  vain 
do  the  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves 
and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together 
against  the  liberty  of  any  people.  Those 
who  sow  must  in  the  end  reap,  and 
slowly  through  the  Middle  Ages  the  gulf 
between  lord  and  seif  is  filled  by  freed¬ 


man  and  churl.  A  century  or  two  and 
the  artisans  who  have  plied  their  crafts 
in  fear  and  trembling  under  the  gloomy 
frown  of  the  baronial  keep  walk  at  large 
within  their  own  town  walls  and,  with 
plethoric  purses,  buy  the  favor  of  kings. 
Those  who,  with  bent  backs,  have  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  for  less 
than  the  scriptural  penny,  and  have 
choked  over  the  bitter  bread  of  depend¬ 
ence,  now  look  out  across  their  fields 
with  satisfied  smile,  for  the  golden  grain 
there  ripening  will,  they  know,  not  only 
pay  their  rent,  but  leave  a  surplus  large 
enough  for  ease  and  honor  to  themselves 
and  to  their  children.  The  attempt 
made  by  the  aristocracy  after  the  Black 
Death  of  1348  to  push  back  the  rising 
classes  to  the  menial  posts  left  vacant 
by  the  plague  only  speeded  the  upward 
tide,  and  in  the  speech  of  John  Ball,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  revolt,  we  have  a  curi¬ 
ous  anticipation  of  the  democratic  rhet¬ 
oric  of  to-day.  “  Good  people,"  he 
cried,  *'  things  will  never  go  well  in 
England  as  long  as  there  be  villeins  and 
gentlemen.  By  what  right  are  they 
whom  we  call  lords  greater  folk  than 
we  ?  On  what  grounds  have  they  de¬ 
served  it  ?  Why  do  they  hold  us  in  serf¬ 
age  ?  If  we  all  came  of  the  same  father 
and  mother,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  how  can 
they  say  or  prove  that  they  are  better 
than  we,  if  it  be  not  that  they  make  us 
gain  for  them  by  our  toil  what  they 
spend  in  their  pride  They  are  clothed 
in  velvet  and  warm  in  their  furs  and 
their  ermines,  while  we  are  covered  with 
rags.  They  have  wine  and  spices  and 
fair  bread  ;  and  we  oat- cake  and  straw 
and  water  to  diink.  They  have  leisure 
and  fine  houses ;  we  have  pain  and 
labor,  the  rain  and  the  wind  in  the 
fields  ;  and  yet  it  is  of  us  and  our  toil 
that  these  men  hold  their  state."  The 
feeling  is  strong,  the  antithesis  forcible, 
and  the  facts  patent  beyond  dispute. 

The  feudal  system,  which  had  long 
shown  signs  of  decay,  was,  under  Tudor 
rule,  replaced  by  social  conditions  more 
like  our  own.  Monarchy  revived  its 
old  pretensions  indeed,  but  the  nation 
would  none  of  them,  and  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right  perished  finally  in  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  In  his  Treatises 
on  Government,  John  Locke  preached  its 
funeral  sermon,  and  never  again  has  the 
ghost  even  risen  to  trouble  us. 
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The  decree  of  civilization,  also,  that 
bread  alone  shall  not  suffice  for  man, 
but  that  his  own  ingenuity  shall  provide 
him  with  increasing  comforts  and  means 
of  progress,  by  giving  to  the  possessors 
of  skill  a  monopoly  second  only  to  that 
of  land,  has  contributed  largely  toward 
equalization.  When,  instead  of  export¬ 
ing  its  raw  material  and  importing  man* 
ufactured  goods,  England  reversed  the 
process,  skill  and  mercantile  enterprise 
started  on  their  neck-or-nothing  race 
with  land  monopoly.  Land  began  to 
yield  less  and  less  exclusively  what  the 
nation  required  for  life,  and  when  im¬ 
portation  of  food  itself  at  last  com¬ 
menced,  land’s  halcyon  days  were  num¬ 
bered.  The  shears  are  already  at  the 
locks  of  the  aristocratic  Samson,  and 
the  British  Philistine  has  no  cause  to 
love  him.  His  hair  will  have  to  grow 
again  in  some  nobler  form  of  strength 
ere  the  might  return  to  his  arm.  By  a 
revival  of  the  old  power  founded  on  the 
old  basis  of  selfishness,  high-handed  dis¬ 
regard  of  crying  social  wrongs,  blind 
folly  of  the  eviction  and  coercion  type, 
the  great  may  indeed  be  revenged  on 
those  who  torment  their  ease.  They 
may  stretch  their  hands  to  the  pillars 
and  cause  the  house  to  fall,  but  they 
themselves  will  be  the  first  to  perish  in 
the  ruins. 

To  the  middle  class,  meanwhile,  a 
gigantic  impulse  has  been  given  by  the 
invention  of  machinery  and  the  modern 
banking  system,  and  commercial  capital¬ 
ists  are  now  outstripping  aristocratic 
landowners  in  magnitude  of  surplus 
wealth.  The  capitalist  has  replaced  the 
feudal  lord,  and,  in  lessening  amounts 
and  growing  hardness  of  conditions,  his 
surplus  descends  through  the  middle  class 
until  it  reaches  the  lower,  where  we  find 
indeed  the  veritable  Atlas,  bearing  the 
whole  world  on  his  back.  Time  and 
again,  goaded  to  madness,  has  this  poor 
Atlas,  by  the  futile  struggles  of  anarchy 
and  rebellion,  tried  to  cast  off  his  bur¬ 
den  ;  hut  they  that  were  against  him 
have  always  been  more  than  they  that 
were  for  him,  and  his  latter  state  has 
seemed  worse  than  his  first.  It  is  not 
by  shifting  but  by  sharing  the  load  that 
we  can  ever  hope  to  make  it  tolerable. 
And  toward  a  perception  of  this  truth 
Society  seems  at  last  to  be  tending. 
The  woi  king-man  begins  to  see  for  him¬ 


self  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  salva¬ 
tion,  but  that  through  abstinence  and 
energy  lies  the  only  path  to  a  better  lot. 
With  the  mass  of  rhetorical  rubbish  con¬ 
veyed  to  him  by  the  Press  are  mixed 
from  time  to  time  sound  grains  of  eco¬ 
nomic  sense  and  of  that  honest  specula¬ 
tive  thought  which,  “  kindled  by  the 
fire  of  living  thought,”  has  always  been 
the  great  consumer  of  sophistry.  Want 
of  capital  is  the  working-man’s  jailer. 
The  savings  of  his  most  strenuous  thrift 
will  never  enable  him,  he  knows,  to 
carry  on  production  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  cope  with  the  middle-class 
capitalist.  But  in  co-operation  he  has 
found  the  hist  letters  for  an  ”  open 
sesame"  to  well-being.  The  system  of 
the  proportional  division  of  profits  be¬ 
tween  capitalist  and  laborer,  introduced 
in  the  first  instance  by  a  few  capitalists 
themselves  in  order  to  enlist  on  their 
side  the  self-interest  of  the  employed, 
will  probably,  in  time,  be  adopted  by 
all  ;  and  when  applied,  as  there  is  little 
doubt  it  will  ultimately  be,  to  land 
affairs,  so  that  landlord  and  tenant  share 
profits  in  proportion  to  what  each  con¬ 
tributes,  the  leaven  will  be  fairly  at  work 
in  the  social  dough.  Some  form  of 
Communism  may  afford  the  final  solu¬ 
tion  of  social  problems,  but  it  is  through 
the  amelioration  of  the  private-property 
system  that  Society  must  meanwhile 
advance. 

Nor  is  co-operation  the  only  power  at 
work  for  equality  :  political  representa¬ 
tion  is  lending  its  hand.  One  of  the 
first  directions  of  wealth  is  toward  legis¬ 
lative  prominence.  In  politics,  as  in 
other  things,  GeU  regiert  die  Welt. 
Timocracy,  more  or  less  disguised,  is 
the  constitution  of  every  land.  Of  the 
Great  Leviathan  of  Hobbes,  “  called  the 
Commonwealth  or  State,  which  is  but 
an  artificial  man,  though  of  greater  stat¬ 
ure  and  strength  than  the  natural  man, 
for  whose  protection  and  defence  it  was 
intended,’’  all  seen  at  first  is  the  royal 
head.  Soon  a  nobility,  gathering  round, 
forms  the  shoulders  ;  the  middle  class 
next  thrusts  itself  up  as  the  trunk,  and 
only  when  the  working-man  is  at  last 
represented  —  not  misrepresented  —  in 
Parliament,  as  well  as — dare  we  say  it  ? 
— that  small  and  insignificant  portion  of 
humanity  sometimes  heard  of  as  women, 
does  the  State  finish  its  growth  and 
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Stand  erect,  mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 
And  the  State  once  visible  as  one  body, 
it  will  become  a  clear  fact  of  physiology 
that  injury  or  benefit  to  one  part  must 
in  the  end  affect  the  whole  ;  and  if  any 
limb  shows  signs  of  disease  or  threatens 
the  health  of  the  organism,  be  it  even  a 
House  of  Lords,  it  may  be  wise  surgery 
to  get  rid  of  it.  As  the  nation  recog¬ 
nizes  a  common  interest  the  folly  must 
grow  plain  of  starving  one  end  to  stuff 
the  other. 

Another  help  to  equalization  is  man's 
changed  outlook  on  Nature — his  desire 
for  proof  of  the  premises  from  which  he 
draws  his  conclusions.  Aristotle  seems 
sure  of  his  ground,  though  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  taken  possession  of  it  by  right 
of  argument,  when  he  asks,  “  For  what 
purpose  barbarians  were  created  except 
to  be  slaves,  or  wild  beasts  except  to  be 
hunted  ?”  Or  tells  us  that,  “  To  suffice 
the  wants  of  the  community  there  must 
be  instruments,  but  as  instruments  will 
not  work  at  the  word  of  command,  so 
there  is  absolute  need  of  living  instru¬ 
ments.  The  poor  man  has  only  his  ox, 
but  Nature  has  provided  slaves — that  is, 
men  who  are  naturally  not  their  own  prop¬ 
erty.”  All  this  is  really  very  consider¬ 
ate  of  Nature,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  barbarians  and  wild  beasts,  the 
slaves  and  the  oxen,  will  thank  her. 
When,  without  regret,  he  says  that, 
“  The  State  consists  of  freemen  at 
leisure,  and  only  through  slave  labor  is 
that  leisure  to  be  obtained,”  either  en¬ 
tire  leisure  must  then  have  been  some¬ 
thing  better  than  our  aristocracy  have 
proved  it  to  be  now,  or  slaves  must  have 
seemed  to  him  less  than  human.  Both 
suppositions  may  be  right.  Leisure  was 
really  employed  among  the  Greeks  in 
seeking  aher  a  fair  though  imperfect 
ideal,  and  when  we  learn  from  our  sage 
that  “  women  and  slaves  are  only  so  far 
natural  beings  as  to  understand  reason 
without  possessing  it,*’  his  contempt  for 
the  masses  is  explained.  Only  one  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  ask  in  passing, 
whether,  if  this  was  the  popular  style  of 
reason,  women  and  slaves  were  not  as 
well  without  it  ? 

Turning  from  Greece  to  Rome,  our 
wrath  is  kindled  anew  when  we  find  a 
writer  advising  that  ”  slaves  should  be 
incited  to  quarrel  among  themselves  lest 
they  should  conspire  against  their  mas¬ 


ter,”  and  considering  it  to  be  “  cheaper 
to  work  them  to  death  than  to  let  them 
grow  old  and  useless  and  to  asciibe 
such  a  sentiment  to  Cato  seems  well- 
nigh  absurd. 

Our  age  may  have  fallen  off  in  some 
things,  but  it  has  ceitainly  grown  in 
sympathy  and  science.  And,  after  all, 
it  is  from  this  sympathy  that  equaliza¬ 
tion  gets  its  strongest  impulse.  The 
divergence  between  the  verv  lowest  and 
the  very  highest  forms  of  life  may — in¬ 
deed  must — continue  to  increase,  since, 
while  the  bottom  remains  stationary,  the 
top  advances  ;  but  within  the  moral 
kingdom,  of  which  man  is  the  founder, 
the  tendency  to  diverge  becomes  neutral¬ 
ized  by  that  altruism  which  impels 
men,  just  as  they  are  high,  to  draw  the 
low  up  to  them  ;  and  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  of  altruism  is  imagination,  forcing, 
as  it  does,  one  to  realize  the  lot  of  an¬ 
other,  and  thus  share  his  suffering. 
Who  knows  but  that  some  day  this 
faculty  may  have  attained  such  incon¬ 
venient  development  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  us,  draw  the  blinds  and  cur¬ 
tains  as  we  will,  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
while  one  hungry  wretch  remains  unfed  ! 

The  times,  then,  seem  to  be  for  equali¬ 
ty  and  the  consequent  decrease  of  class 
distinctions.  It  remains  for  us  to  ex¬ 
amine  these  distinctions  as  they  exist, 
and  to  guard  or  get  rid  of  them  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  speed  or  oppose  civilization. 

Taking  civilization  to  mean  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  man,  the  process  by  which 
his  chief  end  is  attained,  and  allowing 
his  chief  end  to  be  happiness,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  define  happiness  as  ”  the  full  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  instinct  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion.”  This  may  raise  a  cry  from  any 
who  regard  self-preservation  as  identical 
with  selfishness :  identical  they  once 
were,  but,  fortunately  for  us,  that  was 
very  long  ago  ;  with  ascending  life  they 
have  differed  more  and  more  until,  from 
working  together,  they  have  grown  to 
“clenched  antagonisms.”  As  long  as 
self  meant  an  amoeba,  all  that  self-pres¬ 
ervation  implied  was  the  securing  of  a 
modicum  of  heat  and  moisture  ;  but 
now  that  self  is  a  man — a  man  of  Aryan 
race,  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a  man  of  a  nation  like  ours — so  multi¬ 
plied  are  its  necessities,  that  those  of  the 
higher  sort,  classed  in  a  category  by 
themselves,  are  spoken  of  as  the  soul  ; 
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and  so  valid  has  this  distinction  appeared 
that,  though  by  human  expet  ience  still 
unproved,  it  has  led  to  the  assignment 
to  this  spiritual  pait  of  man  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  world  and  existence  after  death.  It 
is,  moreover,  this  division  which  ex¬ 
plains  such  a  paradox  as — "  he  that 
loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that 
hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it 
unto  life  eternal.” 

In  the  pieservation  of  this  higher  self, 
the  self  with  which  future  evolution  will 
be  specially  concerned,  two  of  the  largest 
factors  have  been  labor  and  love  :  labor, 
the  school  in  which  each  faculty  is  de¬ 
veloped  ;  and  love,  which,  by  prompt¬ 
ing  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  individual, 
has  elevated  the  race.  Sacrifice  to  the 
family,  the  state,  humanity,  these  have 
been  the  stepping-stones  of  progress, 
and  all  who  disdain  to  use  them  must 
expect  to  slip  and  fall.  Again,  as  the 
earth  can  only  supply  a  certain  amount 
of  life,  the  best  quality  obtainable  at  the 
least  expense  should  be  the  end  pro¬ 
posed,  and  Wordsworth’s  ideal  of 
*'  plain  living  and  high  thinking”  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  true  one.  Whatever  diet, 
for  instance — be  it  vegetable,  meat,  or 
a  combination  of  the  two — results  in  the 
best  quality  of  life  with  the  least  tax  on 
the  resources  of  the  earth  is  the  regime 
of  the  future  ;  and  any  food,  such  as 
alcoholic  drinks,  which  diverts  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  the  land  into  a  worse  than  use¬ 
less  channel,  needs  no  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  to  prophesy  its  doom. 

Whatever  social  arrangement,  there¬ 
fore,  most  fosters  love,  labor,  and  econ¬ 
omy,  is  clearly  in  the  tight  lines  of 
evolution,  and  may  trust  to  the  future 
for  its  establishment.  How  does  our 
present  system  of  class  division  stand 
the  test  ?  One  sees  at  a  glance  that  the 
aristocracy,  whatever  their  merits,  sin 
through  idleness  and  extravagance,  by 
inspiring  in  the  middle  classes  the  false 
ambition  of  material  wealth,  and  by 
dwarfing  the  environment  of  the  poor 
through  taking  up  more  than  their  share 
of  the  world’s  room  and  produce.  Once 
upon  a  time,  indeed,  our  aristocracy 
labored.  It  is  not  by  slothful  ease  that 
possessions  won  by  the  sword  are 
guarded,  and  the  armor  donned  for  at¬ 
tack  was  often  slept  in  for  defence. 
Though  feudalism  had  its  dark  side  of 
oppression,  it  had  its  bright  one  of 
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valor  ;  though  the  knight  inflicted  more 
human  wrongs  than  he  redressed,  he 
knew  it  not,  and  glowed  throughout  the 
havoc  with  the  fiie  of  a  lofty  aim.  And 
when  the  trade  of  war  grew  slack,  and 
the  land  settled  down  in  spite  of  them, 
they  bore,  not  unworthily,  a  growing 
share  of  governmental  duties.  In  the 
face  of  the  ro>al  frown,  they  dated  to 
speak  up  for  liberty.  It  is  only  now, 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  decrease  of 
war  and  the  encroachment  of  the  middle 
classes  on  the  legislative  province,  and 
templed  by  their  wealth  to  the  fatal  post 
of  sinecurists,  that  their  real  deteriora¬ 
tion  has  begun,  and  that  their  ”  big, 
manly  voice,  turned  again  to  a  childish 
treble,  pipes  and  whistles  in  its  sound.” 
By  idleness,  self-seeking,  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  they  have  run  counter  to  the 
three  great  forces  of  civilization — love, 
labor  and  economy — and  cannot  escape 
defeat.  Punishment  has  already  com¬ 
menced  in  the  form  of  spiritual  atrophy 
and  consequent  materialization.  One 
form  of  this  atrophy  is  that  inability  to 
receive  new  ideas  of  which  Matthew 
Arnold  accuses  them,  and  which  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reports  certainly  do  little  to 
disprove.  Those  who  toil  not,  neither 
spin,  may  be  arrayed  like  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory,  but  it  is  a  glory  as  fatal  to 
the  higher  life  as  was  the  poisoned  robe 
of  Deinira  to  Hercules.  Human  nature 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  if  the 
material  side  be  overfed  it  will  expand 
at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual.  And 
their  picture  of  barbaric  display  is  bane¬ 
ful  from  its  very  brilliance,  spoiling  the 
national  eye  for  the  true  coloring  of  a 
sober  and  industrious  life.  One  talent 
they  still  possess,  but  this  their  pride  of 
caste  would  bury  in  a  napkin.  The 
stately  homes  of  England  are  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  civility,  and  have  garnered  for 
us  traditions  of  good  manners,  ”  the 
fruit  of  loyal  natures  and  of  noble 
minds,”  which  a  busy  w-orld  might  have 
kicked  aside  to  rot.  But  le  defaut  de  la 
quality  is  what  they  teach  their  pupils. 
Ease  in  the  presence  of  upstarts  becomes 
contemptuous,  dignity  stiffens  to  dis¬ 
dain,  impassivity  replaces  self-control, 
and  this  quite  naturally,  for  nothing  so 
sets  the  teeth  on  edge  as  discordant 
social  tone,  and  the  first  impulse  is  to 
avoid  it.  Yet,  by  refusing  the  sacrifice, 
the  aristocracy  but  give  to  Time  one 
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more  excuse  for  issuing  the  fatal  order  : 
“  Cut  them  down,  why  cumber  they  the 
ground  ?"  Howells,  in  one  of  his  nov¬ 
els,  says  :  “  It  is  certain  that  our  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  go  for  more  in  life 
than  our  qualities.  The  price  that  we 
pay  for  civilization  is  the  line  but  impas¬ 
sable  differentiation  of  these.  Perhaps 
we  pay  too  much,  but  it  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  persuade  those  who  have  the 
balance  in  their  favor  that  this  is  so.” 
This  may  be  true,  but  if  they  ate  not 
persuaded  the  difference  may  soon  not 
be  for  but  against  them.  Manners  and 
qualities  cannot  long  be  divorced. 
Manners  may  indeed  be  stolen  from  the 
wearers  who  have  moulded  them,  and 
be  worn  as  a  mask  for  a  time  ;  but  the 
features  the  thief  must  in  the  end 
show  through  4nd  impart  their  own  de¬ 
praved  impression. 

But  while  deploring  the  enormous  sur¬ 
plus  wealth  of  this  class  as  baneful  to 
themselves  and  others,  all  that  is  really  re¬ 
fined  and  elevating  in  their  environment 
we  would  retain,  and  this  could  not  be 
done  were  their  wealth  reduced  below  a 
certain  point.  The  ”  three  acres  and  a 
cow”  system  might  keep  the  nation 
alive,  but  hardly  in  such  life  as  would 
be  worth  living.  We  have  got  to  a  stage 
when  a  primitive  environment  would 
mean  retrogression.  Ttnnysons  and 
Brownings  are  not  the  product  of  three 
acres,  nor  Darwins  of  one  cow  ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  our  country  would  have 
produced  one  great  mind  the  less  had 
Lord  Clanricarde’s  50,000  Irish  acres 
been  decimated  three  limes  over,  or  had 
it  been  the  custom  to  ostracize,  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  State,  every  merchant  who 
became  a  millionaire.  In  inveighing 
against  idleness,  moreover,  we  did  not 
condemn  leisure,  nor  deny  that  to  not  a 
few  of  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  it,  it  means  the  highest  and 
most  generous  work. 

That  leisure  is  not  only  helpful  but 
necessary  to  development  we  learn  on 
turning  to  the  middle  class.  The  vul¬ 
garity  associated  with  this  class  results 
far  less  than  Matthew  Arnold  supposes 
from  the  gulf  between  it  and  the  aristoc¬ 
racy.  The  want  of  fusion  certainly  ac¬ 
counts  for  much,  and  it  is  natural  that, 
shut  off  from  the  lessons  of  breeding, 
and  seeking  to  mimic  only  the  material 
display  of  their  aristocratic  model,  Brit¬ 


ish  Philistines  miss  the  redeeming  at¬ 
mosphere  of  refinement  and  achieve  that 
caricature  which  we  call  vulgarity  ;  but 
the  cause  lies  deeper  in  the  false  ideals 
fostered  by  their  habits  of  life.  It  is 
not  in  labor  that  they  fail ;  they  are  a 
working  class,  true  to  the  traditions  of 
a  laborious  past  ;  in  the  monotony  and 
excess  of  labor  lurks  the  vulgarizing 
leaven.  Often  only  one  set  of  faculties 
is  used,  and  that  seldom  the  highest. 
Their  education  confines  itself  too  much 
to  Butter  brod  Wissenschaften — bread- 
and-butter  knowledge — which,  although 
in  accordance  with  the  Latin  proverb, 
Primo  vivere,  dtinde  philosophari,  it 
should  be  enough  to  insure  easy  self- 
support,  ought  not  to  engross  time  to 
the  exclusion  of  culture.  True  labor  is 
other  than  they  interpret  it,  and  ought 
particularly  to  concern  itself  with  the 
doing,  knowing,  and  understanding  of 
art,  science,  and  philosophy.  When 
these  are  neglected,  the  view  becomes 
so  narrowed  that  objects  lose  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  money,  the  means  of  life,  is 
mistaken  for  happiness,  the  end.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  seems  to  be,  as 
Mr.  Goschen  lately  pointed  out  in  his 
Aberdeen  rectorial  address,  in  a  longer 
and  more  liberal  education  ;  and  if  such 
education  gives  men  a  distaste  for  the 
daily  nine  hours  of  an  office  stool,  so 
much  the  better.  They  may  win  less 
wealth,  but  what  they  have  will  jield 
fruit  more  abundantly. 

Narrowing  work  by  teaching  patience 
may  be  good  as  a  tonic,  but  it  is  not  fit 
for  the  whole  food  of  life.  Of  all  call¬ 
ings,  perhaps,  those  are  the  worst  which 
exact  constant  attention  and  little 
thought.  Dog-in-the-manger-like,  un¬ 
able  to  employ  the  mind  themselves, 
they  let  nothing  else  do  it.  The  cobbler 
may  poetize  about  his  shoe,  and  the 
hind  court  the  Muses  at  his  plough,  but 
the  “  entries”  of  the  clerk  admit  of  no 
such  rivalry,  and  keep  a  dozen  faculties 
on  the  premises  to  do  the  work  of  one. 
Some  middle-class  occupations,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  they  leave  even  a 
smaller  margin  of  leisure,  cultivate  from 
their  nature  a  set  of  faculties  which  are 
an  end  in  themselves.  The  conditions 
which  result  in  our  broad-browed  sci¬ 
entists  and  professional  men  cannot  be 
very  unhealthy,  but  even  here  the  sons 
of  commercial  sires  are  narrowing  sue- 
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cess  to  mean  money,  and,  throuf^h  lack 
of  time,  ate  neglecting  the  culture  need¬ 
ful  for  development.  Every  calling 
seems  to  sin  in  engrossing  too  much  ot 
the  day.  All  work  and  no  play  makes 
the  middle-class  Jack  a  very  dull  boy  ; 
with  mahogany  sideboards  his  desire  is 
satisfied,  and  in  the  wine-cellar  his 
wishes  cease  ;  he  may  have  gained  the 
whole  world,  but  has  he  not  lost  his  own 
soul  ? 

And  the  play,  when  there  is  any,  is 
apt  to  be  as  material  as  the  woik  which 
it  follows.  In  the  case  of  young  men, 
the  physical  energy  left  is  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  ball-room,  and  this  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  safety-valve.  But  when  the 
bloom  of  enchantment  has  faded,  and 
tender  speeches  become  a  tale  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  twice  told,  and  time 
beats  the  once  enthusiastic  dancer  to 
the  doorway  and  the  supper-room,  would 
it  not  have  been  well  to  cultivate  some 
little  taste  or  faculty  which  might  have 
mitigated  the  dreariness  of  the  “  settling 
down,”  now  resorted  to  as  9.pis-aller — 
some  resource  to  lighten  the  sentence  of 
lifelong  ennui,  if  not  for  himself,  at  least 
for  his  companion  in  misfortune,  and  to 
stave  oS  the  evil  days  which  are  sure  to 
come,  when,  as  a  gouty  Conservative, 
he  shall  say  :  ”  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them.” 

To  the  third  and  lowest  class  we  now 
'turn,  perhaps,  with  idyllic  preposses¬ 
sions,  for  the  humble  joys  of  the  poor 
man  are  much  dwelt  upon — by  the  rich. 
But  the  harsh  reality  at  once  asserts 
itself.  The  overwork  which  we  found 
as  an  evil  in  the  middle  class  descends 
through  the  masses  on  an  intensifying 
scale  until  we  reach  a  level  at  which  the 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth, 
and  indeed  almost  ceases  to  be  human. 
The  word  of  fate  to  the  working-man  is 
too  often 

*'  Dans  le  sueur  de  ton  front 
Tu  gagneras  ta  pauvre  vie, 

Apies  long  travail  et  usage 
Voil4  la  mort  qui  te  convie." 

Where  the  conditions  are  those  of  brute 
life,  war  for  the  bare  necessities,  a  brute 
organism  results.  When  hunger  comes 
in  at  the  door  more  than  love  flies  out 
at  the  window.  As  erst,  from  Pandora’s 
box,  blessing  after  blessing  of  the  gods 
takes  wing,  until  the  lid  is  shut  at  last, 
not  on  hope,  but  on  despair.  Whoever 


knows  the  slums  knows  the  hang-dog 
dejection,  the  asinine  folly,  the  wolfish 
famine  that  haunt  them.  The  area  of 
depression  grows  as  we  survey  it.  Each 
day  brings  its  complement  of  new  lives, 
born  surely  to  a  temptation  greater  than 
ever  was  Job’s  to  curse  God  and  die.” 
The  fault  is  their  own,  as  every  one 
knows,  or  as  every  one  says.  If  popu¬ 
lation  will  continually  outrun  the  means 
of  subsistence,  the  pinch  must  come 
somewhere.  But  not  until  there  is  some 
degree  of  equality  will  people  see  for 
themselves  where  over-population  be¬ 
gins.  With  the  enormous  surplus  of  the 
rich  before  their  eyes  the  poor  will  be 
hard  to  convince  but  that  there  is  enough 
and  to  spare  for  all,  could  it  only  1m 
reached. 

If  we  admit  then  that  -the  inequality 
of  environment  which  determines  class 
distinctions  does  not  result  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds — is  hurtful  to  the 
rich,  hideous  for  the  poor,  and  hamper¬ 
ing  to  the  development  of  the  mass  of 
men  who,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  goal  of  the  rich,  take  upon  them 
of  their  own  free  will  that  yoke  of  exces¬ 
sive  labor  which  is  the  curse  of  the  poor 
— our  desire  must  surely  be  to  help  on 
the  work  of  equalization  by  all  legitimate 
means.  We  cannot  ignore  class  distinc¬ 
tions  as  long  as  they  are  real.  Social 
baiter  of  thought  and  affection  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  people  with  different  rates  of 
exchange.  Not  equality,  but  inequality 
is  monotonous.  We  have  only  to  ask 
whose  society  charms  us  most,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  similarity  of  environ¬ 
ment,  of  education,  and  of  interest  is 
what  lends  variety  to  intercourse.  Un¬ 
like  traditions  have  taught  unlike  tongues, 
and  the  social  instinct  will  always  attract 
us  to  those  who  best  understand  what 
we  say. 

Equality  of  environment  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  sameness,  but  that  all  shall 
be  in  conditions  equally  favorable  to 
growth.  The  greater  the  scope  for  de¬ 
velopment.  the  greater  the  differentia¬ 
tion.  Given  two  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
two  colliers,  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  former  will  differ  from  one  another 
more  than  the  latter.  A  George  Eliot 
and  a  Charlotte  Bronte  are  more  unlike 
than  their  respective  housemaids.  The 
flora  of  lands  where  sun  and  soil  are 
kind  is  more  varied  than  in  regions  of 
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rock  and  snow.  Each  class  finds  the 
other  a  weaiiness,  because  of  the  centrip¬ 
etal  tendency  of  each  toward  a  local 
centre.  The  printing  press  and  the 
steam-engine  have  done  much  to  widen 
these  ;  education  improved  and  diffused 
will  do  more  ;  and  true  and  generous 
feeling  will  do  most  of  all,  by  urging  us 
to  strive  after  gentleness,  justice,  love, 
and  sy  mpathy,  and  the  many  touches  of 
Nature  that  make  the  whole  world  kin, 
and  show  each  to  the  other  inclosed  in 
one  vast  circle  by  the  bounding  line  of 
a  common  destiny.  When  the  stream 
of  life  has  shrunk  to  the  shallows  of 
routine,  such  distinctions  may  affect  its 
course,  but  when,  with  some  noble  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  djwing  deep  and  strong,  are 
they  not  borne  away  ?  When  sorrow 
tears  from  life  the  mask  of  daily  custom, 
and  we  behold  ourselves  all  alike  sad 


seekers  after  light  among  the  shadows, 
does  not  soul  cling  to  soul  irrespective 
of  the  garb  of  circumstance  ?  Sym¬ 
pathy,  like  mercy,  blesses  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes.  Where  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  out  favor,  it  is  better  to  ignore 
than  to  accentuate  it.  Nothing  worth 
having  is  lost  in  the  sharing.  Some 
manners  there  are  which  evil  communi¬ 
cations  cannot  corrupt.  These  we  ought 
to  try  for  and  teach.  And  always  it 
should  be  our  task  to  preserve  what  is 
best  in  civilization  until  every  one  can 
reach  it  ;  to  aim  earnestly  at  true  ideals 
of  life,  and,  by  means  of  example,  pul¬ 
pit,  school,  and  college,  sow  them  broad¬ 
cast  through  the  land  ;  and  when  others 
use  copper  to  give  of  our  silver  until  the 
pure  gold  of  perfection  passes  current 
everywhere.-— Review. 
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If  by  the  flight  of  birds,  cr  the  en¬ 
trails  of  kine,  it  were  possible  to  divine 
whether  the  Year  i889--a  Centenary  of 
ominous  association — will  witness  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  to  which  the 
European  Powers  and  the  imagination 
of  mankind  have  long  been  looking  for¬ 
ward  with  dread  and  fascination,  we 
should  all  turn  augurs.  But  the  old 
methods  of  divination  are  out  of  date  ; 
and  we  consult,  instead,  the  oracular 
discourses  of  Emperors  and  Statesmen, 
and  the  ambiguous  and  often  contradic¬ 
tory  telegrams  of  the  daily  papers.  At 
the  end  of  the  scrutiny,  all  we  feel  is  a 
vague  terror  of  something  appalling  that 
is  coming  nearer,  nearer,  and  that  ap¬ 
parently  cannot  be  diveited  from  its 
course.  All  round  the  horizon,  there 
are  inteimiitent  flashes,  and  ever  and 
anon  a  murmur  of  unfinished  thunder. 
When  will  the  gathering  storm  roll  up 
and  occupy  the  sky,  and  burst  in  tor¬ 
rents  of  blood  over  our  heads  ?  Will  it 
be  this  year  ?  or  the  next  ?  or  when  ? 

No  man  knows.  Or,  if  there  be  one 
man  who  knows,  he  perforce  keeps  his 
own  counsel-  People  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  regarding  Prince  Bismarck  not 
only  as  a  man  ot  colossal  will  and  al¬ 
most  infinite  resource,  but  as  the  Arbiter 
of  the  European  Situation.  He  himself 


nourishes  no  such  illusion.  The  day 
was,  perhaps,  when  he  might  have  been 
correctly  described  in  those  terms  ;  but 
it  has  passed  away.  There  is  something 
stronger  even  than  Prince  Bismarck  ; 
and  that  is  Time,  which  persons  with 
classic  habits  of  speech  would  perhaps 
call  Fate.  That  mighty  factor  once 
worked  on  his  side.  During  the  last 
few  years,  and  during  the  last  twelve- 
month  especially,  it  has  worked  against 
him.  Men  may  yet  say  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  as  was  said  of  the  once  confident 
and  exultant  but  finally  overwhelmed 
rEdipus,  “  Call  no  man  happy  till  he 
dies.”  If  any  one  wants  to  write  a  per¬ 
tinent  political  homily,  he  might  take 
for  his  text  the  embarrassments  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  He  himself  well  knows  that 
he  has  waited  too  long.  Shall  he  wait 
still  longer  ?  A  more  perplexing  ques¬ 
tion  was  never  propounded  for  the  de¬ 
cision  of  a  great  Statesman. 

For  the  most  striking  and  important 
phenomenon  in  the  European  Situation 
is  the  revival  of  military  strength  and 
military  confidence  in  the  French  peo¬ 
ple.  Persons  accustomed  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  the  formation  of  their 
political  judgments — and  it  is  difficult 
for  the  readers  of  daily  telegrams  to  live 
in  any  other  fashion — have  fixed  their 
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attention  so  closely  and  so  continuously 
on  what  is  called,  by  a  somewhat  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  language,  the  internal  condi¬ 
tion  of  France,  and  are  regaled  so  regu¬ 
larly  with  “scenes  in  the  Chamber,” 
and  the  unseemly  conflict  of  French 
Parties,  that  they  forget  there  is  a 
France  which  w'orks,  thinks,  projects, 
grows  rich,  and  grows  strong.  Yet,  if 
any  one,  leaving  his  daily  papers  behind 
him,  will  only  cross  the  Channel  in  an 
observant  and  dispassionate  frame  of 
mind,  and  look  round  at  what  is  going 
on,  and  has  for  some  time  been  going 
on,  in  France,  he  will  be  lost  in  admi¬ 
ration  at  the  capacity  of  that  country  for 
recovering,  in  an  amazingly  brief  space 
of  time,  from  disasters  that  would  have 
crushed  the  heart  out  of  almost  any 
other  people,  and  would  assuredly  have 
disabled  them  for  great  external  enter¬ 
prises  for  half  a  century.  Seventeen 
years  ago,  German  soldiers  still  stood  on 
French  soil  ;  for  the  Indemnity  of  Five 
Millions  had  not  yet  been  fully  paid. 
At  the  present  moment  France  has  an 
army  vastly  larger  and  stronger  than 
that  with  which  she  rashly  began  the 
War  of  1870,  an  army  better  disciplined, 
better  armed  and  equipped,  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  far  truer  military  spirit.  If 
anybody  thinks  this  language  exagger¬ 
ated,  let  him  go  to  Berlin  and  inquire, 
or  let  him  ask  of  the  German  Military 
attach^  in  Paris.  Most  Englishmen  are 
in  the  habit  of  talking  of  France  as  if  it 
were  crushed  beneath  a  load  of  debt  and 
taxation  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  Republic 
has  lavished  money,  in  every  direction, 
with  unparalleled  prodigality.  But  debt 
and  taxation  are  relative,  like  most  other 
things  ;  and  France  is  amply  rich  enough, 
after  having  paid  the  German  Indem¬ 
nity,  and  after  expending  almost  incal¬ 
culable  sums  on  providing  itself  with  an 
Army  and  Navy,  both  of  the  first  class, 
to  spend  as  much  again  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  desires. 

But  how,  it  will  be  said,  about  the 
political  and  party  divisions  of  the 
French  people  ?  How  as  to  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  civil  strife  ?  How  about 
General  Boulanger  and  the  instability 
of  the  Republic  ?  We  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed,  in  England,  to  prophesy  evil 
things  for  our  neighbors,  and  the  French 
people  have  so  repeatedly  justified  the 
gloomiest  predictions,  that  it  is  not 


wonderful  most  of  us  should  lay  stress 
on  these  impending  dangers,  should 
greatly  exaggerate  them,  and  should  end 
by  losing  sight  of  everything  that  tends 
to  avert  or  diminish  their  advent.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Republic 
will  or  will  not  be  overthrown.  But,  if 
it  be,  the  main  motive  for  its  overthrow 
will  be  the  national  desire  that  France 
should  be  more  united,  more  homogene¬ 
ous,  in  other  words  more  strong  ;  and, 
in  all  probability,  its  overthrow  would 
produce  that  result,  as  Prince  Bismarck 
well  knows. 

On  either  supposition,  France  must 
now  be  regarded  as  once  more  a  Great 
Military  Power.  What  is  more,  the 
French  people  know  it,  and  with  this 
knowledge  has  come  a  revived  sense  of 
dignity  and  confidence.  On  mure  than 
one  occasion  during  the  last  twelve 
years.  Prince  Bismarck  has  acted  as 
though  he  wanted  to  taunt,  goad,  or 
lure  France  into  war  with  Germany. 
All  his  expedients  and  provocations  were 
in  vain,  for  France  was  not  ready,  even 
for  self-defence.  If  he  wants  war  with 
France  now,  he  can  have  his  way  when 
he  likes.  The  era  of  arrogance  on  one 
side,  and  of  humility  on  the  other  is 
over. 

Our  sympathies  with  Italy,  as  indeed 
with  Germany,  are  of  the  warmest.  But 
our  anxiety  for  Italy  is  not  slight. 
Earthenware  vessels  that  are  perpetually 
going  to  the  well  with  metal  ones  are 
employed  in  a  dangerous  operation  ; 
and  that  is  Italy’s  normal  emplo>ment. 
The  sacrifices  made  by  the  Italians  in 
order  that  their  country  may  seem  to  be 
a  Great  Power,  and  that  they  may  really 
possess  a  large  army  and  a  powerful 
navy,  must  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
who  honor  patri.>tism.  But  the  Italian 
Army  and  the  Italian  Navy  would  fare 
badly  in  a  struggle  with  the  French 
Army  and  the  French  Navy  ;  and  their 
destruction,  or  even  their  discomfliure, 
would  dispose  of  Italy’s  pretension  to 
be  a  Great  European  Power. 

But,  in  any  conflict  that  might  occur 
between  France  and  Italy,  Italy  would 
not  be  alone.  But  would  France  be 
alone  ?  Unquestionably  not.  If  War 
were  to  break  out  during  the  present 
year,  between  France  on  one  side  and 
Germany  and  Italy  on  the  other,  Russia 
would  not  remain  quiescent.  Widely 
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as  France  and  Russia  may  be  divided 
by  political  ideas  and  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment,  they  are  united  by  the  strongest 
of  all  tits, 

The  study  of  revenge,  immortal  bate. 

That  bond  over-rides,  or  at  the  criti¬ 
cal  moment  would  over-ride,  all  conflict¬ 
ing  notions  concerning  Divine  Autoc¬ 
racy  and  the  Principles  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  embarrassment  of 
Prince  Bismarck  cannot  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated,  unless  we  ponder  as  deeply  on 
the  diplomatic  attitude  and  the  military 
activity  of  Russia  as  on  the  diplomatic 
attitude  and  the  military  activity  of 
France.  Unresting,  unhasting,  Russia, 
like  France,  is  preparing  for  a  supreme 
struggle  for  mastery  and  domination  in 
Europe  ;  and,  when  the  hour  sttikes  for 
the  struggle  actively  to  begin,  France 
and  Russia  will  join  hands  and  do  their 
utmost  to  strangle  Germany  in  their  em¬ 
brace. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  we  write  this 
wishing  it  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  regard  such  an  issue  as  unspeak¬ 
ably  deplorable  ;  injurious  to  Europe, 
detrimental  to  civilization,  most  perplex¬ 
ing  and  perilous  to  England.  But  we 
would  fain  draw  people's  attention  to 
facts  they  persist  in  ignoring,  and  compel 
them  to  look  a  contingency  in  the  face, 
which  they  can  scarce  be  got  to  glance 
at.  It  is  in  human  nature  not  only  to 
worship  success,  but  to  believe  in  the 
successful.  Eighteen  years  ago,  Ger¬ 
many  succeeded  supremely  ;  and,  ever 
since,  Englishmen  have  regarded  Ger¬ 
many  as  invincible.  One  year  previ¬ 
ously,  did  not  most  of  them  think  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  of  France  ? 

But  if  France  would  have  an  ally  in 
Russia,  and  Russia  an  ally  in  France, 
would  Germany  have  no  allies  ?  As¬ 
suredly  she  would  ;  and  who  they  would 
be  is  well  known.  Austria  and  Italy 
would  be  at  Germany’s  side.  Of  Italy 
we  have  already  spoken,  but  only  in 
part,  and  Italy  is  an  ally  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised.  But  it  has  lately  been  pointed 
out  to  the  Italian  War  Office  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Head-Quarters  Staff,  what  we 
should  have  thought  any  intelligent 
civilian  who  has  travelled  in  Italy  might 
have  discerned  for  himself,  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Italian  Railways  is  such 


as  to  render  prompt  or  even  slow  con¬ 
centration  of  troops  at  a  given  point  im¬ 
possible.  Accordingly,  Italy,  poor, 
over  taxed,  sorely  burdened  Italy,  is 
going  to  spend  Three  Millions  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  railways  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Peninsula  really  available  for  rapid 
mobilization  and  concentration,  as  those 
words  are  understood  in  modern  mili¬ 
tary  parlance.  We  know  of  no  circum¬ 
stance  more  instructive  or  ominous  than 
this.  It  was  reported  in  small  type  in 
a  Reuter  telegram  ;  but  is  of  immeasur¬ 
ably  more  consequence  than  all  the  dis¬ 
played  telegrams  from  all  the  "  Special 
Correspondents,”  during  the  last  three 
months. 

In  Austria,  Germany  possesses  an 
Aliy  of  ancient  renown,  steadfast  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  proud  military  temper.  Like 
the  Italians,  the  Austrians  have  gener¬ 
ally  been  worsted  in  fair  fight  ;  but  no 
amount  of  defeats  have  availed  to  de¬ 
prive  the  Austrian  army  of  its  dignity 
and  its  credit.  Efforts  great  and  con¬ 
tinuous  have  been  made  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  during  the  past 
eighteen  months,  to  render  its  military 
forces  equal  to  the  demands  of  a  prompt 
and  vigorous  campaign  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  everything  has  now 
been  prepared  for  the  calls  of  a  great 
war.  How  long  can  Austria  bear  the 
burden  and  the  strain  of  this  costly  pre¬ 
paredness  ?  The  question  bears  directly 
on  the  European  Outlook  for  the  Year. 
If  Time  be  running  against  Germany, 
and  in  favor  of  France  and  Russia,  it  is 
running  likewise  against  Austria,  Ger¬ 
many’s  ally.  Moreover,  Austria  cannot 
hope  to  see  its  troublesome  little  neigh¬ 
bors  grow  less  troublesome  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  The  precarious  position 
of  affairs  in  Servia,  the  condition  of 
prolonged  uncertainty  in  Bulgaria,  the 
indeciston  of  the  Roumanians,  the  aspi¬ 
rations  cf  the  Hellenic  Kingdom,  the 
seething  unrest  in  Macedonia,  and  the 
sickness  almost  unto  death  of  Turkey  ; 
these  dangerous  circumstances  are  not 
likely  to  undergo  any  change  for  the 
better,  as  far  as  Austria  is  concerned. 

Thus  while  two  members  of  the  Triple 
League  of  Peace,  Germany  and  Austria, 
have  different  but  equally  cogent  reasons 
for  not  postponing  a  struggle  which  they 
well  know  cannot  be  indefinitely  ad- 
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journed,  the  third  member,  Italy,  is 
doing  its  utmost  to  be  prepared  for  the 
eatly  outbreak  of  war.  On  their  side, 
if  they  conduct  their  affairs  with  ordi¬ 
nary  ability--and  in  Prince  Bismarck  we 
have  a  guarantee  that  they  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  extraordinary  ability — Tur¬ 
key,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania  would  be 
found  actively  co-operating  ;  and  Ser- 
via,  Greece,  and  Montenegro,  if  disposed 
to  take  part  with  Russia,  could  be  para¬ 
lyzed  or  crushed. 

Thus,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  the 
preponderance  of  fighting  force  would 
seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  ;  and  since  it  is  as  certain  as 
that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  that 
France  and  Russia  will  some  day  or 
other  strive  to  settle  their  account  with 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  the 
temptation  to  Prince  Bismarck  to  have 
the  account  settled  at  an  early  date 
would  seem  to  be  overpowering.  The 
only  inducements  we  can  think  of  to 
make  him  favor  a  little  more  delay,  are 
the  wish  of  the  German  War  Office  to 
have  a  better  rifle,  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  Italy  sufficient  time  to  improve 
its  railway  communications.  But  these 
motives  scarcely  seem  to  counterbalance 
the  consciousness  that  Russia  too  stands 
in  need  of  more  time  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  that  slow  and  continuous  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  which  we  spoke,  and  that  France, 
already  extraordinarily  strong  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense,  grows  stronger  in  that  sense 
every  week  that  passes.  Moreover,  un¬ 
less  all  that  we  have  said  on  that  subject 
be  erroneous,  Prince  Bismarck  must 
abandon  the  hope  of  seeing  France  re¬ 
duced  to  impotence  by  civil  war  ;  since 
any  internal  political  change  that  takes 
place  will  make  France  not  weaker,  but 
stronger  still. 

Such  is  the  situation  on  the  European 
Continent.  England,  happily,  is  severed 
from  it  by  the  "  bastions  of  the  brine.” 
But  what  part,  if  any,  will  England  play 
in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of  a  War 
such  as  we,  in  common  with  all  men, 
are  contemplating  ?  If  Peace  has  been 
preserved  so  long,  the  fact  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  resolutely  pacific 
policy  of  this  country  ;  and  never  has 
its  policy  been  more  resolutely  pacific 
than  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury.  When  the  diplomatic  history  of 


the  last  few  years  comes  to  be  written, 
few  things  recorded  by  it  will  be  more 
interesting  than  the  ingenious,  indefat¬ 
igable,  but- futile  efforts  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  to  compel  or  cajole  England  into 
assuming  an  attitude  of  active  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Russia  in  the  East  of  Europe, 
and  into  pledging  itself  to  become  a 
fourth  member  of  the  League  of  Peace. 
Against  these  solicitations  and  pitfalls, 
the  great  Statesman  who  at  present, 
happily,  presides  over  our  affairs  has 
shown  himself  patiently  but  pertina¬ 
ciously  impregnable,  while  not  surren¬ 
dering  one  tittle  of  the  traditional  claim 
and  hereditary  duty  of  England  to  with¬ 
stand  certain  well-known  pretensions  of 
the  Court  of  Saint  Petersburg,  and  to 
manifest  cordial  sympathy  with  the  as¬ 
piration  of  young  and  growing  commu¬ 
nities  for  enlarged  freedom  and  increased 
civilization.  Almost  equally  interesting 
will  be  the  disclosure  of  the  endeavors, 
equally  persistent  and  equally  vain, 
made  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  divert  the 
ambition  of  Russia  wholly  from  Europe 
to  Central  Asia.  Whether  it  would  have 
been  wise,  had  it  been  possible,  to  enter 
into  an  explicit  Alliance  with  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  whereby,  thanks  to 
the  assistance  promised  by  us  to  them 
in  Europe,  we  should  have  obtained  an 
engagement  from  them  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  the  event  of  our  being  assailed 
by  Russia  in  Asia,  is  an  interesting  but 
a  disputable  matter.  But  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  practically  precludes  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  signing  any  such  agreement. 

But  the  nature  and  force  of  things  is 
more  valuable,  more  cogent,  and  more 
valid  than  any  written  Treaty  ;  and  no 
man  who  understands  the  situation  can 
doubt  on  which  side  the  sympathies  and 
the  sword  of  England  would  perforce 
be,  in  the  event  of  Russia  seeking  to 
make  good  its  claims  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  or  of  France  attempting  to 
expunge  Italy  from  the  list  of  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Powers.  The  strengthening  of 
our  own  Navy  is  a  circumstance  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  wish  to 
complete  for  themselves  the  survey  we 
have  attempted  to  make. 

To  predict  the  advent  of  War  this 
year  would  be  gratuitous  fully.  Not  to 
contemplate  it  as  a  possibility,  and  a  not 
unlikely  possibility,  would  be  equally 
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fatuous.  What  an  unspeakable  comfort  of  Statesmen  who  are,  at  one  and  the 
it  is,  in  such  anxious  circumstances,  to  same  time,  practical  men  and  patriots, 
know  that  our  affairs  are  in  the  hands,  — National  Review. 
not  of  cosmopolitan  sentimentalists,  but 
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To  the  dim.  confused  “  conscience" 
of  earliest  man  the  murder  of  hts  fellow* 
man  was  no  more  a  shock  than  the  at* 
tacking  and  devouring  of  a  wounded 
wolf  would  be  to  his  hungry  fellow- 
wolves.  No  doubt,  long  before  man 
was  quite  determined  as  a  species  or  a 
genus,  there  existed  among  his  progen¬ 
itors  the  same  vaguely  defined  "  tribal  ’* 
idea  which  is  so  marked  in  the  baboons, 
and  which  to  a  certain  extent  influences 
the  condition  of  most  species  of  apes 
and  monkeys.  The  advantages  and 
duties  of  combination  must  have  been 
even  more  evident  and  understood  by 
him — by  his  very  raison  ^/V/r^--lhan 
they  are  by  the  intelligent  African  ba¬ 
boons  who  in  their  little  tribal  commu¬ 
nities  protect  and  assist  one  another, 
though  they  may  attack  and  kill  strangers 
from  other  alien  families  or  tribes. 
Early  man,  compelled  for  purposes  of 
self  defence  and  effectual  attack  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  individual  rivalry  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  and 
cousins  against  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts 
or  of  hostile  fellow-men,  or  to  carry  out 
a  successful  raid  on  a  coveted  feeding- 
giound,  or  to  pursue  and  do  to  death 
some  elephant  or  wild  bull,  would  soon 
acquire  the  conviction  that  it  was  inex¬ 
pedient — and  consequently  wrong — to 
gratuitously  murder  a  fellow  tribesman, 
unless  under  overpowering  individual 
provocation — such  as  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  an  uncle  to  share  a  hoard  of 
oysters,  or  the  too  marked  attentions  of 
a  cousin  to  one’s  courted  bride.  Con¬ 
sequently  a  social  condition  would  be 
reached  similar  to  that  of  most  existing 
savage  races,  wherein  there  is  normally 
peace  and  security  among  the  members 
of  a  tribe,  but  where  no  obligations  to 
humanity  in  general,  to  extra  tribal  man- 
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kind,  are  recOgniEed.  It  therefore  fol¬ 
lows  that  in  this  stage  of  morality  it  is 
not  wrong  to  kill  a  fellow  human  if  he 
does  not  belong  to  your  community. 
Nay,  more,  it  is  meritorious  ;  for  pris¬ 
tine  man  and  the  existing  savage  was  and 
is  penetrated  by  a  vague  understanding 
of  this  terrible  struggle  for  existence  in 
which  we  are  involved,  and  so  far  from 
framing  such  a  proveib  as  *’  The  more, 
the  merrier,"  he  would  find  satisfaction 
in  killing  a  stranger  by  the  feeliifg  that 
it  meant  one  more  rival  out  of  the  way 
— one  more  competitor  for  food  and 
space  and  the  right  to  reproduce  got  rid 
of.  Once  you  have  killed  your  man, 
reasons  the  modern  savage,  and  no 
doubt  reflected  piimeval  humanity,  once 
the  initial  crime,  if  crime,  is  committed, 
why  neglect  such  good  food,  why  not 
eat  your  slain  enemy  ?  These  low  hu¬ 
man  types  would  be  as  little  influenced 
by  sentimental  considerations  at  first  as 
a  hungry  lion  or  a  half-starved  hyaena. 
Man’s  flesh,  to  them,  would  be  as  other 
flesh  ;  perhaps,  however,  more  nourish¬ 
ing,  tender,  and  savory.  Beginning  ac¬ 
cidentally  as  occasional  cannibals,  with¬ 
out  the  deliberate  correlation  of  the  kill¬ 
ing  and  eating,  these  savages  would  soon 
become  so  enamored  of  this  food-supply 
— a  meat  so  easily  obtained  as  contrasted 
with  the  wearisome  and  precarious  chase 
of  wild  animals — that  they  would  event¬ 
ually  deliberately  hunt  and  kill  their 
fellow-men  who  were  strangers  to  their 
tribe  or  community,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  feasting  on  their  flesh.  And  there  is 
no  question  thit  to  their  thinking,  man’s 
meat  must  be  supremely  delicious,  or 
else  why  do  so  many  African  tribes^un- 
dertake  regular  cannibalistic  raids  when 
their  country  is  bountifully  provided  by 
Nature  with  easily-obtained  food,  such 
as  edible  foots,  berries,  nuts,  all  manner 
of  game  in  the  forests  and  fish  in  the 
livers?  Captain  Coquilhat,  an  ofhcial 
21 
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of  the  Congo  Free  State,  who  resided  the  savages  of  Africa,  whose  lands  are 


for  one  or  two  years  among  the  Bangala 
of  the  Upper  Congo,  and  effected  such 
wonders  in  gaining  their  friendship  and 
confidence,  and  in  winning  them  over  to 
military  service  under  the  Free  Slate 
Government,  gives  in  his  recent  book 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  frequent  war¬ 
like  expeditions  undertaken  by  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Bangala  against  other  kindred 
and  adjoining  tribes,  seemingly  for  the 
sole  object  of  obtaining  human  flesh  to 
eat.  And  yet,  as  he  points  out,  their 
country  is  well  provided  with  a  variety 
of  vegetable  food  and  domestic  animals, 
such  as  fowls,  dogs,  goats,  and  sheep, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  incredible  abun¬ 
dance  of  fish  in  their  land  of  lakes  and 
livers.  The  same  observation  holds 
good  about  the  Monbuttu  on  the  Upper 
Welle,  of  whom  we  have  had  such  vivid 
descriptions  from  Dr.  Schweinfurth  and 
Emin*  Pasha.  In  this  pleasant  land  of 
gentle-mannered,  sunny-tempered  peo¬ 
ple,  where  the  loveliness  of  surrounding 
nature  seems  to  impart  a  joyance  to  the 
native  life  and  a  keen  appreciation  of 
beauty,  which  provokes  a  decided  aes¬ 
thetic  development  of  decorative  art ; 
in  this  country  of  stately  forests,  where 
the  vivid  scarlet  of  a  parrot’s  tail- 
feathers,  or  the  blue-green  and  purple 
harmony  of  the  plantain-eater’s  plu¬ 
mage,  or  the  cream-white  dower-bracts  of 
a  mussanda,  and  the  graceful  poise  of  a 
swaying  oil-palm,  appear  to  excite  a 
keen  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  native 
mind — in  this  land  of  beauty  and  abun¬ 
dance,  cannibalism  is  as  established,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  ordinary  a  custom  as  our  eat¬ 
ing  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  in  England. 
In  Monbuttuland  droves  of  slaves  and 
captives  axe  herded  and  fatted  like  cattle 
against  killing-day.  So  is  it  to  a  great 
extent  among  the  Manyema  people, 
whose  occasional  relapses  into  anthro¬ 
pophagy,  even  while  serving  as  porters  in 
explorers’  caravans  on  the  Upper  Congo, 
have  excited  somewhat  exaggerated  hor¬ 
ror  among  the  Europeans  who  reported 
the  news.  I  say  exaggerated,”  be¬ 
cause  the  Europeans  in  question  dated 
their  reports  from  the  Bangala  district, 
almost  in  sight  of  cannibal  repasts  which 
took  place  from  time  to  time  without  ex¬ 
citing  much  comment.  Thi^  phase  of 
cannibalism  is,  in  fact,  one  of  sheer 
gourmandise,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to 


well  supplied  with  food,  and  it  scarcely 
applies  to  the  more  sombre  eating  of 
man's  flesh  which  takes  place  in  Poly¬ 
nesia  and  Australia,  and  arises  rather 
from'  deficient  food  or  meat-supply,  or 
from  religious  motives,  than  from  a  de¬ 
praved  liking  for  this  particular  kind  of 
flesh.  Acts  of  cannibalism,  it  would 
appear,  often  occur  among  the  Austral¬ 
ian  savages  which  are  prompted  by  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economy  and  thrift,  and  are  in 
no  way  inspited  by  sentimental  consid¬ 
erations  nor  by  a  spirit  of  boastful  sav¬ 
agery,  such  as  that  which  occasionally 
incites  the  Chinese,  or  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians,  or  the  Arabized  East  Afri¬ 
cans,  to  devour  the  hearts  or  livers  of 
their  slain  enemies.  That  very  interest¬ 
ing  compilation,  The  Races  of  Australia, 
edited  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Curr,  gives  us  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  severely  practi¬ 
cal,  the  brutally  materialistic  nature  of 
the  native  Australian.  In  the  hard  life 
he  has  to  lead — or  had  to  lead,  in  the 
days  when  his  tribal  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  were  framed — in  a  semi-d'Sert, 
poor,  unproductive  country  (as  Nature 
made  it),  he  has  been  obliged  to  turn  to 
account  every  source  of  food  supply 
which  is  naturally  provided,  for  he  is 
too  brutish  to  have  practised  agriculture, 
and  having  never  risen  above  the  hunter 
stage — the  lowest  of  all  human  condi¬ 
tions,  the  most  purely  animal — he  has 
scarcely  attempted  to  exercise  that  de¬ 
liberate  interference  with  the  natural 
conditions  of  his  environment  which 
elsewhere  has  so  vastly  modified  human 
surroundings,  and  has  enabled  the  su¬ 
perior  races  of  mankind  to  supplement 
with  art  what  is  lacking  in  nature.  The 
dearth  of  food  with  which  the  Australian 
is  always  threatened  urges  him  not  to 
repudiate  any  form  of  flesh  which  may 
come  in  his  way,  and  consequently  the 
bodies  of  those  who  may  be  accidentally 
killed  would,  in  most  cases,  be  devoured 
by  their  hungry  friends  or  fellow- tribes¬ 
men.  It  is  naively  remarked  in  the 
work  I  have  referred  to — The  Races  of 
Australia^ihzi  “  if  a  fat  man  fell  from 
a  tree  and  broke  his  neck,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  eaten.”  So  also,  among  cer¬ 
tain  tribes,  who  in  addition  to  taking  the 
most  stringent  measures  to  limit  the 
privilege  of  procreation  to  a  few  males 
in  the  community,  allow  the  fathers  and 
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motheis  to  kill  off  such  of  their  children 
as  seem  unfit  or  unnecessary.  The 
bodies  of  the  children  so  killtd  are  eaten 
by  the- father  or  male  relatives.  The 
mother  does  not  abstain  from  sentiment, 
but  because  she  is  not  allowed  by  the 
men  to  share  such  toothsome  viands  ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  both  in  Africa  and 
Australia  women  are  often  precluded 
from  eating  human  flesh  because  their 
selfish,  overbearing  mates  think  it  too 
good  to  be  lavished  on  the  weaker  sex. 

The  native  races  of  Australia  are  so 
low  in  the  scale,  so  brute-like  in  their 
unreclaimed  condition,  that  it  is  hardly 
more  reasonable  to  blame  them  for  their 
utilitarian  cannibalism  than  it  would  be 
to  animadvert  severely  on  the  immo¬ 
rality  of  monkeys  or  the  ferocity  of 
wolves.  But  the  African — a  vigorous 
race  of  men,  more  rational,  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  improvement,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  the  facility  with  which  he  can 
assimilate  the  civilization  that  is  thrust 
on  him — deserves  rigorous  punishment 
when  he  persists  in  eating  the  flesh  of 
his  own  species  notwithstanding  the 
bountiful  supplies  of  other  food  his  con¬ 
tinent  supplies.  I  never  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  “  unnecessary”  char¬ 
acter  of  this  African  anthropophagy  as 
during  an  exploration  of  the  Upper 
Cross  River  *  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year.  My  canoe  had  been 
stopped,  and  I  had  been  "  captured  ” 
and  carried  on  shore  by  a  noisy,  boister¬ 
ous  band  of  natives.  They  meant  me 
no  harm,  but  objected  to  my  visiting  the 
tribe  beyond  them,  with  whom  they 
were  at  war.  Their  country  bore  a  sin¬ 
gularly  prosperous  appearance,  with  its 
tidy  plantations  of  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
ground-nuts,  collocasia  arums,  manioc, 
Indian  corn,  and  bananas  ;  and  the  large 
herds  of  sleek  cattle  and  the  numerous 
sheep,  goats,  fowls,  and  Muscovy  ducks. 
So  abundant  was  food,  and  so  excep¬ 
tional  were  these  Africans  in  their  hos¬ 
pitality,  that  in  the  course  of  two  days 
they  had  filled  my  canoes  with  twelve 
hundred  yams,f  a  number  of  corn-cobs, 

*  The  Cross  River  is  an  important  stream 
which  rises  in  the  plateau  south  of  the  River 
Binue,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa. 

f  These  yams  are  so  large  that  one  and  a 
half  forms  a  sufficient  daily  ration  even  for  a 
hungry  Kruboy. 
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fowls,  ducks,  sheep,  and  goats,  until  I 
had  to  cry,  ”  Hold  !  enough,”  because 
the  canoes  were  dangerously  overloaded. 
Moreover,  they  presented  a  large  bul¬ 
lock  to  my  Kruboy  s.  Any  one  who 
knows  Africa  and  the  natural  stinginess 
of  the  Negro  will  realize  how  abundant 
must  have  been  the  local  food-supply  to 
account  for  such  easy  generosity  as  this  ! 
Yet  in  this  land  of  plenty  the  people 
craved  for  human  flesh,  to  obtain  which 
they  were  constantly  fighting  with  their 
neighbors.  But  a  little  while  before  my 
arrival  a  successful  ”  bag”  of  captives 
had  been  made,  a  feast  had  taken  place, 
and,  as  a  relic  of  the  abundance,  there 
was  a  smoke-dried  human  leg  hanging 
from  the  rafters  in  the  chief’s  hut  where 
I  sat  and  parleyed,  which  swayed  to  and 
fro  over  the  smoking  brands  on  the  clay 
hearth.  Lower  down  the  Cross  River, 
in  the  district  of  Enyofi  (part  of  the  Ibo 
country),  about  the  most  cold-blooded 
cannibalism  is  reported  to  exist  which  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  Youths  are  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  interior  slave-markets,  and 
are  dealt  with  as  we  deal  with  the  young 
sheep  and  oxen  which  we  turn  into 
wethers  and  bullocks — are  deliberately 
unsexed  so  that  they  may  fatten  quicker, 
and  are  then  fed  upon  yams  and  nour¬ 
ishing  food  till  they  are  ready  for  the 
feast.  Horrible  and  incredible  as  this 
statement  may  appear,  it  is  one  that  I 
make  on  good  authority  ;  and  this  phase 
of  cannibalism  has  also,  1  believe,  come 
under  the  notice  of  certain  traders  and 
missionaries  of  Old  Calabar  who  have 
visited  the  district  I  speak  of. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  abrupt 
cessation  of  the  exportation  of  slaves, 
which  was  brought  about  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  by  British  intervention, 
temporarily  increased  the  prevalence  of 
cannibalism  in  the  Oil  Rivers  and  Niger 
delta.*  Having  no  longer  a  profitable 
market  for  their  war-captives  and  crim¬ 
inals,  the  natives  have  found  it  more 
convenient  to  consume  them  than  to  let 
them  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  and  cum¬ 
ber  the  ground  ;  for  the  domestic  slaves 
in  these  parts  seemingly  will  not  work 
for  their  living ;  they  oppose  to  all 

*  This  much  must  be  said  in  palliation  of 
the  Mohammedan  slave-raiders,  that  they  often 
break  up  communities  of  inveterate  cannibals, 
and  that  once  Mohammedanized  the  negro  re¬ 
gards  cannibalism  with  horror. 
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threats  and  coercion  a  dogged  resistance 
of  stubborn  idleness  that  nothing  can 
overcome.  Slave  labor  in  Africa  is  a 
broken  reed  to  rely  on.  We  want  the 
vigorous,  cheerful  work  of  free,  willing 
men,  like  Ktuboys  and  Zanzibaris. 

For  the  cannibalism  of  the  epicure,  of 
t^e  kind  I  have  just  described,  no  shad¬ 
ow  of  an  excuse  can  be  found  in  our 
view  of  morality.  Indeed,  all  forms  of 
cannibalism  wherein  the  victim  is  killed 
to  be  eaten  are  inadmissible  in  a  state 
of  civilization  based  on  our  code  of  laws, 
and  sharing  our  conception  of  right  and 
wrong,  from  the  fact  that  they  involve  a 
preliminary  crime.  Human  life,  in  the 
dominant  form  of  civilization,  and  in 
the  most  advanced  public  opinion  of  the 
present  day,  is  becoming  increasingly 
sacred  and  precious — so  much  so  that 
we  can  hardly  realize  that  it  is  not  a 
hundred  years  since  our  cruel  ancestors 
hanged  men  and  women  for  small  rob¬ 
beries,  forgeries,  and  uttering  false  coin, 
and  it  is  with  difficulty,  and  only  by  the 
necessity  of  self-preservation  that  we  can 
sanction  the  destruction  of  our  enemies 
in  warfare  or  the-  execution  of  a  mur* 
derer — one  who  has  rightly  forfeited  his 
life  by  depriving  another  of  the  inesti¬ 
mable  privilege  of  living.  But  in  Africa, 
many  parts  of  Asia,  in  Polynesia  and 
Australia,  much  less  importance  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  value  of  human  life,  and 
the  murder  of  a  stranger,  an  outsider  to 
the  tribe,  is  rather  a  matter  for  glorifica¬ 
tion.  1  blame  these  cannibals  less  for 
the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  their  own  spe¬ 
cies,  which  from  th;ir  point  of  view  is 
utilizing  good  food,  than  for  the  initial 
and  unpardonable  crime  of  murder.  In 
my  own  case  I  know  I  should  bitterly 
resent  being  killed,  but  once  dead  it 
would  not  only  be  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  me,  but  it  would  be  a  source  of 
actual  satisfaction  to  know  that  my 
earthly  tenement  had  found  sepulture  in 
the  bodily  systems  of  my  fello'w-humans 
—that  my  component  atoms,  or  a  good 
proportion  of  them,  had  re-entered  on 
active  work  in  society,  so  to  speak,  with 
such  a  pleasant  abruptness,  instead  of 
being  doomed  to  absorption  by  a  mixed 
myriad  of  lower  forms  of  life.  How 
much  more  agreeable  the  prospect  of 
having  one’s  mortal  remains  consumed 
bv  a  restless,  enterprising  hyaena  or  a 
soaring  vulture  (the  beautiful  Paisi  no¬ 


tion)  than  to  languish  in  the  inactive 
foims  of  cemetery  flowers  and  evergreen 
shrubs  !  It  is  this  consideration  which 
leads  me  to  mention  a  beautiful  and 
sentimental  form  of  cannibalism  now 
almost  extinct,  but  which  prevailed  orig¬ 
inally  in  parts  of  Asia,  America,  and 
Africa,  where,  as  anciently  among  the 
Issedones  of  Central  Asia  {teste  Herod¬ 
otus)  and  the  Tibetans  some  six  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  the  bodies  of  those  who  died 
were  reverently  reduced  to  an  edible 
paste  and  consumed  by  their  relatives 
and  friends.  This  practice  may  not  be 
consonant  with  out  ideas  and  scruples, 
but  no  one  can  refuse  to  admit  its  ex¬ 
quisite  pathos  and  susceptibility  for 
poetic  treatment.  The  loving  absorb 
all  that  is  mortal  of  the  loved  one,  and 
the  latter  in  dying  has  the  happy  assur¬ 
ance  that  his  or  her  dissolving  molecules 
will  not  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  but  will  acquire  new  being  in 
the  old  haunts  and  amid  the  attendant 
circumstances  of  their  former  activity. 
This  conception  roust  have  proved 
strangely  attractive  to  the  metempsy- 
chosic  mind  of  savage  and  semi-civilized 
man  ;  but  in  some  countries,  and  under 
ruder  conditions  of  life,  it  lost  much  of 
its  poetry  and  assumed  a  more  brutal 
and  practical  form.  ”  If,”  argued  pris¬ 
tine  and  savage  humanity,  somewhat 
put  to  it  to  And  sufficient  subsistence, 
”  If  it  Is  right  and  proper  and  economi¬ 
cal  to  consume  the  bodies  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  why  wait  till  they  die  naturally  ? 
Why  not  forestall  the  inevitable,  put 
them  painlessly  out  of  their  misery,  and 
reabsorb  them  into  the  bosom  of  the 
family  ?”  So  it  resulted  in  a  curious 
phase  of  social  economy,  which  prevails 
and  prevailed  in  parts  of  Africa,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  Polynesia  (more  especially 
in  districts  where  food  was  scarce), 
where  no  old  people  were  seen  by  the 
inquiring  traveller,  who  learnt  that  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  decrepitude  they 
were  painlessly  killed  and  found  a  ready 
tomb  in  the  maws  of  the  young  and 
middle-aged  members  of  the  tribe.*  As 
the  weakly  children  were  also  consumed 
by  their  parents,  the  community  must 
have  seemed  always  in  a  state  of  vigor, 
with  a  society  forever  in  the  prime  of  life. 

*  Vide  Monteiro's  Angola  and  the  River 
Congo,  The  Raeet  of  Australia,  And  cnoit  writers 
on  the  Pacific  islands  and  New  Guinea. 
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Although  they  are  never  accused  of 
superadding  cannibalism  to  “  senicide,” 
still  the  ancient  Sardi  of  Sardinia  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  sacred  and  solemn  duty 
for  the  young  to  kill  their  old  relations 
when  they  were  verging  on  dotage  ;  and 
several  classical  authors  give  us  a  graphic 
and  in  some  instances  a  pathetic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  old  mother  knowing  that 
her  time  had  come,  cheerfully  and  re¬ 
signedly  making  preparations  for  her 
burial,  and  when  all  was  ready,  the 
grave  dug,  the  funeral  feast  prepared, 
summoning  her  friends  and  relatives, 
and  exhorting  her  weeping  son  to  be  of 
good  courage,  to  strike  hard  and  surely 
with  the  sacrificial  club,  and  rot  to 
wince  because  the  deed  was  painful  to 
his  filial  feelings.  Despite  the  tribal  in¬ 
stinct  which  among  many  of  the  more 
highly  developed  birds  and  mammals 
prompts  a  spirit  of  camaraderie  and  mu¬ 
tual  help  among  the  fellow-members  of 
each  community,  and  which  intensifies 
the  beautiful  unselfish  love  of  patents 
toward  their  offspring,  we  see  but  little 
respect  or  sympathy  shown  toward  the 
aged  and  effete,  who  are  either  killed 
and  eaten,  or  cast  out  of  the  tribe  and 
left  to  starve.  In  very  early  human  so¬ 
ciety  there  was  probably  no  deliberate, 
organized  slaying  and  consuming  of  the 
older,  weaker  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  but  such  deeds  were  sporadic,  so  to 
speak,  and  what  the  French  would  call 
“  regrettable  incidents.”  Brutish  Pro- 
tanthropos,  perhaps,  has  been  ranging 
the  wintry  woods  all  day  in  vain  quest 
of  game,  and  returns  to  the  tribal  cave, 
vaguely  cross,  in  a  dull,  unreasoning 
way,  and  keenly  hungry.  By  the 
srnouldcing  fire  lies  a  still  uncracked 
marrow-bone  remaining  from  the  last 
repast,  and  this  he  is  about  to  greedily 
seize,  perhaps,  when  to  his  anger  and 
disappointment  it  is  snatched  from  his 
extended  hand  by  an  old,  lean  aunt. 
An  angry  dispute  takes  place,  for  the 
aunt  will  not  forego  her  hold  on  the 
bone,  and  much-provoked  and  hungry 
Protanthropos  yields  to  brute  rage  and 
cracks  her  skull  with  a  stone  axe  or  fells 
her  with  a  firebrand.  Then  follows  an 
indistinct  remorse,  and  a  dull  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  has  done  wrong.  There  is 
a  clamor  of  shrieking  female  relatives 
and  a  growling  protest  among  the  men  ; 
but  after  a  while  the  outcry  ceases,  and 


Protanthropos  recovers  his  spirits.  It 
is  agreed  that  the  deed  is  irregular — a 
sin  against  the  community  ;  but  there, 
it  is  done,  and  the  aunt  lies  dead. 
”  What  shall  we  do  with  her  body  ?’’ 
asks  some  one.  “  Eat  it,”  boldly  sug¬ 
gests  her  hungry  nephew,  and  without 
much  more  ado  the  slain  aunt  is  hastily 
broiled  and  her  bones  are  amicably 
picked  in  the  family  circle.  This  is  a 
fatal  precedent.  When  next  the  horde 
is  hungry  a  quarrel  is  fixed  on  an  old 
uncle,  and  he  is  killed  and  consumed  ; 
then  grandfather  and  grandmother  sev¬ 
erally  meet  with  “accidents,”  and  are 
likewise  absorbed,  until  at  length  it 
passes  into  a  rule  that  all  the  elders  of 
the  tribe,  when  they  become  toothless 
or  tiresome,  when  they  lose  their  cun¬ 
ning  in  the  chase  or  are  slow  at  kindling 
fires  and  preparing  food,  shall  be  slain 
and  eaten  by  their  relatives. 

Cruel  as  this  practice  is,  and  opposed 
as  it  may  be  to  the  principles  which 
guide  our  social  morality,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view 
to  reflect  on  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  dispositions  of  the  older  members  of 
our  civilized  communities.  If,  like  cer¬ 
tain  tribes  in  West  and  Southwest  Afri¬ 
ca,  or  in  Australia,  it  was  our  custom 
to  immolate  and  reduce  to  a  kind  of 
sublime  Liebig’s  extract  all  the  aged  folk 
who  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  fail¬ 
ing  powers,  how  preternaturally  quick¬ 
ened  would  become  the  faculties  of  our 
elderly  relatives  !  How  they  would  wax 
in  amiability  as  they  waned  in  strength  ! 
What  pathetic  anxiety  they  would  display 
to  make  clear  to  their  critical  kinsfolk 
how  spry  and  active,  how  cheerful,  will¬ 
ing,  and  attentive  they  remained,  despite 
the  failing  sight,  the  whitening  hair,  the 
stiffened  gait  !  In  humble  circles  Mrs. 
Gummidge  would  cease  all  reference  to 
the  “  Old  'un,”  and  though  her  gayety 
might  be  a  little  forced,  still  her  unceas¬ 
ing  industry  and  unvarying  amiability 
would  long  stave  off  her  inevitable 
doom.  And  when  we  ourselves,  as  our 
years  increased  and  middle-age  lav  be¬ 
hind  us,  felt  the  first  warnings, of  ap¬ 
proaching  decrepitude,  should  we  not 
hasten  to  repair  the  breaches  of  time, 
to  foster  and  retain  as  long  as  possible 
our  vigorous  juvenility  of  mind  and 
body  ?  Should  we  not  tend  to  become 
Liberal  rather  than  Conservative  in  our 
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old  age,  and  so  increase  in  sweetness  of 
disposition  and  broad-minded  charity 
toward  all  men  that  when  the  inevitable 
day  came  when  our  failing  powers  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  a  doctor's  cer* 
tihcate  compelled  our  reluctant  lelatives 
to  do  their  duty,  it  would  be  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  sincere  regret  that  they  put  an 
end  to  our  individual  existence  and  in¬ 
gested  the  essential  extract  of  our  mortal 
remains  ?  Perhaps  in  a  more  advanced 
intellectual  state  than  that  we  are  in  at 
present,  we  might  view  such  a  fate,  such  a 
culmination  to  our  life  and  labors  with 
resignation,  caring  less  for  individual 
than  collective  existence,  and,  with  a 
rare  unselfishness  that  at  present  we  can 
only  dimly  appreciate,  sinking  our  per¬ 
sonal  interests  in  the  advancement  of 
communal  welfare.  In  a  condition  of 
thought  like  this  a  conscientious  person 
who  felt  himself  effete  would  offer  him¬ 
self  up  for  reabsorption  by  those  around 
him  who  had  not  spent  their  energies. 
Thus  the  pension-list  would  be  greatly 
reduced  and  the  community  kept  at  a 
certain  level  of  vigor.  But  1  confess, 
being  myself  still  unregenerate,  still  sel¬ 
fishly  attached  to  all  that  1  call  my  own, 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory 
though  it  be,  I  am  thankful  to  think  that 
our  moral  code  is  based  on  different 
lines  to  those  which  guide  sections  of 
African  and  Australian  society,  and 
which  with  little  doubt  were  religiously 
followed  by  the  communities  of  earliest 
man.  I  find  comfort  in  looking  forward 
to  an  old  age  of  rest  and  leisure  and  un¬ 
disturbed  tranquillity  :  a  quiet  fading 
away  into  an  unconscious  senility  which 
shall  lessen  the  terror  of  dissolution, 
even  though  in  my  lingering  I  cumber 
the  ground  and  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

With  a  growing  belief  in  a  soul,  in  a 
vital  principle  animating  the  body  which 
can  be  disconnected  from  the  visible 
substance,  the  practice  of  cannibalism  is 
diversely  affected  On  the  one  hand, 
the  increased  sanctity  of  man’s  body 
brought  about  by  the  conception  of  its 
spiritual  tenant  has  tended  to  abolish 
anthropophagy  as  an  unpardonable  in¬ 
sult  to  the  body,  which  the  soul  would 
remember  and  revenge  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  incited  several  varieties  of 
sacred,  symbolic  cannibalism,  which  are 
based  on  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
man.  One  view  taken  is  a  curiously 


negative  one—- it  is  thought  that  by  eat¬ 
ing  a  man  you  consume  his  soul  utterly, 
and  so  finish  him  now  and  hereafter,  and 
that,  therefore,  such  a  consummation  is 
the  most  awful  revenge  you  can  inflict 
on  your  enemy.  So  when,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  there  was  a  tribal  conflict  at 
Brass,  in  the  Niger  delta,  some  of  the 
attacked,  who  were  nominal  Christians, 
ate  portions  of  the  bodies  of  those  whom 
they  had  slain,  thinking  thus  to  deprive 
them  of  the  boon  of  future  existence.* 
This,  no  doubt,  was  also  the  motive  that 
prompted  the  recent  cannibal  outbreak 
at  Okrika,  when  the  Okrikans  devoured 
over  a  hundred  of  their  enemies  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  adjoining  Ogoni  tribe.  Thus, 
where  the  cannibalism  takes  the  form  of 
sacrifices  offered  to  gods,  it  was  believed 
— as  recently  in  Fiji  and  anciently  in 
Mexico — that  if  the  priests  ate  the  visi¬ 
ble  human  body,  the  gods,  by  analogy, 
consumed  the  intangible  soul.  Indeed, 
many  systems  of  human  sacrifice  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world  have  been  based 
on  anthropophagic  principles,  though 
no  actual  eating  of  the  victim’s  flesh 
may  have  taken  place,  because  gentler 
manners  and  intellectual  refinement  have 
etherealized  the  idea.  Thus  it  has  often 
occurred  in  the  past  history  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  in  modern  Africa,  that 
whereas  theoretically  a  human  being  is 
sacrificed  to  the  ogre-god  or  goddess, 
the  victim  is  really  represented  by  an 
animal — a  camel,  horse,  ox,  sheep,  goat, 
or  fowl — a  descending  scale  that  typifies 
a  waning  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sac¬ 
rifice.  During  some  recent  work  in 
W’est  Africa  a  certain  native  chief  was 
anxious  to  prevent  my  explorations  of 
such  creeks  and  rivers  as  led  to  tiading 
districts  which  he  desired  to  remain  un¬ 
known.  Finding  verbal  dissuasion  un¬ 
availing,  and  not  liking  to  have  recourse 
to  physical  force,  he  tried,  as  a  last  and 
somewhat  despairing  resort,  to  place 


*  When  this  incident  was  first  brought  to  our 
notice  many  unjust  animadversions  were  made 
on  the  work  of  missionaries  in  those  regions 
because  some  of  these  native  Christians  turned 
cannibals.  It  was  not  borne  in  mind  that 
*'  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  comes  out  in  the 
flesh  that  you  cannot  turn  wolves  into  sheep¬ 
dogs  in  one  generation  ;  and  that  whereas 
these  so-called  Christians  ate  those  whom  they 
had  killed  in  self-defence,  they  would,  before 
they  came  under  missionary  influence,  have 
attacked  and  killed  for  the  purpose  of  eating. 
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supernatural  obstacles  in  my  way  ;  so 
he  directed  that  at  the  entrance  to  these 
forbidden  creeks  a  live  white  fowl  (low* 
est  and  cheapest  sacrifice)  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  palm-stake.  Conse¬ 
quently  1  was  frequently  surprised  and 
pleased  at  what  I  thought  was  a  graceful 
token  of  hospitality  posted  at  different 
])oints  of  my  journey,  and  never  failed 
to  turn  the  fowl  to  account  in  my  bill  of 
fare.  After  this  manner  of  disposing  of 
the  fowl-fetich  had  occurred  several 
times,  and  yet  1  remained  unpunished 
for  my  temerity  by  the  local  gods,  the 
natives  gave  up  further  opposition  to 
my  journeys  as  futile  and  expensive. 
In  talking  this  over  on  my  return  with 
one  of  the  more  advanced  chiefs  of  the 
district,  my  native  friend  shook  his  head 
half  humorously,  half  seriously  over  the 
decay  of  religious  belief.  A  white  fowl, 
he  said,  was  “  poor  man’s  juju  a  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  white 
goat,  and  in  his  father’s  time  a  white 
boy  (Albino  Negro),  spitted  on  a  stake 
to  bar  the  way,  and  this  last  would  have 
been  a  sacrifice  that  might  well  have 
moved  the  local  gods  of  wold  and  stream 
to  intervene ;  but  a  white  fowl  !_  O 
tempora  !  O  mores  / 

In  its  mystic  character  cannibalism 
forms  a  part,  either  actually  or  theoreti¬ 
cally,  of  the  initiative  ceremonies  or 
sacred  rites  of  African  freemasonry  and 
secret  societies.  The  partaking  of  hu¬ 
man  flesh,  generally  prepared  in  a  kind 
of  paste  mixed  with  condiments  and 
kept  in  a  quaintly-carved  wooden  box, 
and  eaten  with  round  spoons  of  human 
bone,  constitutes  a  bond  of  union  be¬ 
tween  the  confederates,  and  is  also  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  between 


suspicious  strangers  or  whilom  enemies, 
or  accompanies  the  making  of  a  solemn 
declaration  or  the  taking  of  the  oath. 
But  although  these  gruesome  rites  still 
linger  in  the  holes  and  cornets  of  unex¬ 
plored  savagery,  they  are  fast  disappear¬ 
ing  or  softening  into  a  metaphorical 
celebration. 

The  eating  of  man’s  flesh,  which  was, 
no  doubt,  once  more  or  less  prevalent 
among  all  savage  races,  from  motives  of 
hunger  or  Malthusian  principles,  and 
which  existed  as  an  emblematic  rite  in 
religions  of  the  past  and  low-grade  be¬ 
liefs  of  the  present  day,  is  now  confined 
in  its  endemic  form  to  limited  areas  in 
Western-Central  Africa,  uncolonized 
Australia,  parts  of  Polynesia,  New 
Guinea,  Sumatra,  and  possibly  the  heart 
of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Formosa, 
and  also  to  the  Tierra  del  Fuegians  and 
a  few  wild  Indian  tribes  in  Bolivia,  the 
Amazons  Valley,  and  the  back  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela.  in  South  America. 

Before  many  years  are  past,  however, 
cannibalism  will  cease  to  exist  anywhere, 
extirpated  unhesitatingly  by  our  dis¬ 
gusted  civilization.  Whether  it  will 
ever  be  revived  is  fortunately  a  question 
rather  to  be  considered  a  thousand  years 
hence  than  now,  when  and  if  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  earth  shall  have  so  in¬ 
creased  at  its  present  ratio  that  the 
statesmen  of  the  period  may  find  them¬ 
selves  confronted  by  the  problem  of 
organizing  state-aided  emigration  to  the 
other  planets  of  the  solar  system,  or 
sanctioning  a  certain  limited  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  effete  and  unfit  by  the  young 
and  vigorous  members  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. Review. 
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BY  E.  LEE-HAMILTON. 

Think  not  I  lie  upon  this  couch  of  pain 
Rtemally,  and  motionless  as  clay — 

Summer  and  winter,  night  as  well  as  day — 
Appealing  to  the  heaitless  years  in  vain  : 

For  now  and  then  the  Dreams  unchain 

My  stiffened  limbs,  and  lift  the  links  that  weigh 
As  iron  never  weighed,  and  let  me  stray 
Fiee  as  the  wind  that  tipples  through  the  grain. 
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Then  can  I  walk  once  more,  yea,  run  and  leap  ; 

Tread  Autumn’s  rustling  leaves  or  Spring's  young  grass  ; 

Or  stand  and  pant  upon  some  bracing  steep  ; 

Or,  rod  in  hand,  acioss  the  wet  stones  pass 
Some  summer  brook  ;  or  on  the  firm  skate  sweep 
In  ceaseless  circles  Winter’s  fields  of  glass. 

— Academy. 
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In  many  ways  public  attention  in 
England  has  lately  been  called  afresh  to 
the  great  and  universal  question  of  what 
our  modern  science,  if  fatal  to  miiacu* 
lous  Christianity,  will  itself  put,  or  allow 
to  be  put,  in  place  of  it.  Only  a  few 
months  since,  in  the  pages  of  this  Re¬ 
view,  a  new  manifesto  was  issued  by  one 
of  our  best-known  Positivists,  which  pur¬ 
ported  to  describe  the  exact  religious  po¬ 
sition  taken  up  by  the  infant  Church  of 
Humanity.  Mr.  John  Motley  has  re¬ 
published  in  ten  volumes  what  is,  under 
one  of  its  aspects,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  anti-Christian  creed,  embedded 
in  a  series  of  criticisms.  Other  eminent 
writers  equally  anti-Christian  have  been 
again  exhibiting  their  opinions  to  the 
gaze  of  the  pitiable  millions,  who  still 
sit  hugging  the  broken  fetters  of  theol¬ 
ogy.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  during 
the  past  two  years,  each  of  the  principal 
sects  into  which  the  Protestantism  of 
science  has  split  itself  has  appealed  to  us 
afresh,  through  the  mouth  of  some  quali¬ 
fied  minister  ;  while  the  hold  which  such 
questions  have  on  the  public  mind, 
whenever  they  are  put  in  a  way  which 
the  public  can  comprehend,  has  been 
curiously  illustrated  by  the  eagerness  of 
even  frivolous  people,  in  devouring  a 
recent  novel,  which  on  ordinary  grounds 
would  be  unreadable,  and  whose  sole 
interest  consisted  in  its  treatment  of 
Christianity. 

Stimulated  by  the  example  of  our  sci¬ 
entific  instructors,  I  propose  to  follow, 
as  faithfully  as  I  am  able,  in  their  foot¬ 
steps.  There  are  certain  canons  of  crit¬ 
icism  and  there  is  a  certain  sceptical 
temper,  which  they  have  applied  to 
Christianity,  and  which  they  say  has  de¬ 
stroyed  it.  The  same  canons  and  tem¬ 
per  I  now  propose  to  apply  to  the  princi- 
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pal  doctrine  which  they  offer  to  the  world 
as  a  substitute. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  thinkers 
who  call  themselves  scientific  offer  us 
doctrines  of  widely  different  kinds.  No 
doubt  this  is  true.  Among  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  as  doctrinaires,  there  are  as  many 
sects  as  there  ate  among  theological 
Protestants  ;  nor  was  it  without  mean¬ 
ing,  as  I  shall  show  by-and-by,  that  I 
spoke  of  their  creeds  collectively,  under 
the  name  of  Scientific  Protestantism. 
But  though,  like  theological  Protestarits, 
they  differ  among  themselves,  and  even 
quarrel  among  themselves,  like  theolog¬ 
ical  Protestants  also,  they  have  funda¬ 
mental  points  of  agreement  ;  and  it  is 
solely  with  these  last  that  I  now  propose 
to  concern  myself.  Let  us  take  first  a 
hasty  glance  at  their  differences  ;  and  it 
will  be  presently  plain  enough  what  the 
points  of  agreement  are. 

Putting  aside,  then,  all  minor  ques¬ 
tions,  Scientific  Protestantism  may  be 
said,  with  substantial  accuracy,  to  be 
composed  at  the  present  moment  of  five 
principal  sects,  which  differ  from  one 
another  mainly  in  the  following  ways. 
One  of  them,  while  denying,  as  they  all 
do,  both  miracles  and  a  future  life,  be¬ 
lieves  in  a  personal  God,  not  unlike  the 
Father  of  the  Gospels.  Indeed,  it 
adopts  most  of  what  the  Gospels  say  of 
Him.  It  accepts  their  statements  ;  it 
only  denies  their  authority.  There  is  a 
second  sect  which  retains  a  God  also, 
but  a  God,  as  it  fancies,  of  a  much  sub- 
limer  kind.  He  is  far  above  any  rela¬ 
tionship  so  definite  as  that  of  a  father  ; 
indeed,  we  gather  that  he  would  think 
even  personality  vulgar.  If  we  ask  what 
he  is,  we  receive  a  double  answer.  He 
is  a  metaphysical  necessity  ;  he  is  also 
an  object  of  sentiment ;  and  he  is  appre- 
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hcnded  altcTnately  in  a  vague  sigh  and  a 
s)lIogistn.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  God  of  the 
very  kind  that  Faust  described  so  finely 
when  engaged  in  seducing  Margaret. 
Neither  of  these  two  sects  is  greatly  ad* 
mired  by  a  third,  which  regards  the  God 
of  the  hist  as  a  mutilated  relic  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  the  God  of  the  second  as  an 
idle,  maundering  fancy.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  an  object  of  adoration  of  its  own, 
which  it  declares,  like  St.  Paul,  as  the 
reality  ignorantly  worshipped  by  the 
others.  Its  declaration,  however,  unlike 
St.  Paul’s,  is  necessarily  of  extreme 
brevity,  for  this  Unknown  God  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  the  Unknowable.  It  is  the 
philosopher's  substance  of  the  universe 
underlying  phenomena ;  and  it  raises 
our  lives  somehow  by  making  us  feel  our 
ignorance  of  it.  These  three  sects  we 
may  call  Unitarians,  Deists,  and  Pan¬ 
theists.  There  is  a  fourth  which  con¬ 
siders  them  all  three  ridiculous  ;  but  the 
third,  with  its  Unknowable,  the  most  ri¬ 
diculous  of  all.  This  fourth  sect  has 
also  its  God,  which  is  best  described  by 
saying  that  it  differs  from  the  Unknow¬ 
able  in  being  known  in  one  particular 
way.  It  is  revealed  in  a  general  ten¬ 
dency,  discoverable  in  human  affairs, 
which,  taking  one  thousand  years  with 
another,  is  alleged  on  the  whole  to  make 
for  righteousness  or  for  progress.  The 
individual  man  is  not  made  in  God's 
image  ;  but  the  fortunes  or  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  a  sufficient  number  of  men  are 
something  still  better — they  are  the  man¬ 
ifestations  of  God  himself.  Lastly,  we 
have  a  fifth  sect,  nearest  akin  to  the 
fourth,  but  differing  from  it  and  from 
all  the  others  in  one  important  particu¬ 
lar.  It  lids  itself  of  any  idea  of  God  al¬ 
together,  as  a  complete  superfluity.  An 
object  of  adoration,  like  all  the  others, 
it  has  ;  and,  like  the  fourth,  it  finds  this 
object  in  the  tendencies  of  human  his¬ 
tory.  But  why,  it  asks,  should  we  call 
them  the  manifestations  of  God  ?  Why 
wander  off  to  anything  so  completely 
beside  the  point  ?  They  are  not  the 
manifestations  of  God.  It  is  obvious 
what  they  are  ;  they  are  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  Humanity.  We  have  here, 
under  our  noses,  in  a  visible  and  tangi¬ 
ble  form,  the  true  object  of  all  these 
sublime  emotions,  those  hours  of  com¬ 
forting  contemplation,  which  men  have 
been  offering  in  vain  to  the  acceptance 


of  all  the  infinities  in  rotation.  The  ob¬ 
ject  which  we  have  scoured  the  universe 
and  ransacked  our  fancies  to  find,  has  ail 
the  while  been  actually  in  contact  with 
ourselves,  and  we  ouiselves  have  been 
actually  integral  parts  of  it. 

Here,  then,  classified  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  are  the  principal  forms  of  re¬ 
ligion,  which  those  who  reject  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  now  offering  the  woild,  in 
the  name  of  science,  as  substitutes. 
Now  the  great  fact  which  1  wish  to  point 
out  is  this  :  however  much  the  four  first 
differ  from  one  another  and  from  the 
last,  yet  the  main  tenets  of  the  last  form 
an  integral  part  of  all.  The  worshippers 
of  Humanity  base  their  worship  of  it  on 
certain  beliefs  as  to  evolution  and  prog¬ 
ress,  which  give  to  human  events  some 
collective  and  coherent  meaning.  Ev¬ 
ery  one  of  the  other  sects,  let  it  worship 
what  it  will,  bases  its  worship  on  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  foundation.  The  Sci¬ 
entific  Theists,  denying  both  a  future  life 
and  a  revelation,  and  yet  maintaining 
that  God  has  moral  relations  with  man, 
and  that  a  man’s  personal  pleasure  is 
the  least  thing  a  man  lives  for,  can  ex¬ 
plain  such  a  doctrine  only  by  affiiming 
a  social  progress  which  enlarges  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  individual  and  exhibits  the 
purpose  of  God.  The  religion  of  the 
Unknowable  is  obviously  but  the  religion 
of  Humanity',  with  the  Unknowable 
placed  under  it,  like  the  body  of  a  vio¬ 
loncello,  in  the  hope  of  producing  a 
deeper  moral  vibration  ;  and  of  every 
form  of  scientific  theism  we  may  say  the 
same  with  equal  even  if  not  with  such 
obvious  truth.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
anybody  will  dispute  this,  otherwise  I 
should  dwell  on  it  longer,  so  as  to  place 
it  beyond  a  doubt.  I  will  take  it  then 
for  admitted  that  in  all  scientific  relig¬ 
ions,  in  all  our  modern  religions  that 
deny  a  future  life  and  a  revelation,  the 
religion  of  Humanity  is  an  essential,  is 
indeed  the  main  ingredient.  Let  us  now 
consider  with  a  little  more  exactness 
what,  as  a  series  of  propositions,  this 
religion  of  Humanity  is. 

Every  religious  doctrine  has  some  idea 
at  the  bottom  of  it  far  simpler  than  the 
propositions  in  which  alone  it  can  be 
stated  logically.  Let  us  see  what  is  the 
idea  at  the  bottom  of  the  religious  doc¬ 
trine  of  Humanity.  It  appeals  to  us 
roost  forcibly  perhaps  under  its  negative 
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aspect.  Under  that  aspect  we  may  seize 
it  completely,  thus.  Let  us  take  Shake¬ 
speare’s  lines — 

Life  is  a  tale. 

Told  by  an  idiot  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing.*’ 

Let  US  realize  fully  all  that  these  lines 
mean.  The  idea  in  question  is  a  protest 
against  that  meaning. 

In  this  form,  however,  there  is  noth* 
ing  scientific  about  it.  It  is  merely  the 
protest  of  an  individual  based  on  his 
own  emotions,  and  any  other  individual 
may  with  equal  force  contradict  it.  To 
make  it  scientific  it  must  be  transferred 
to  a  different  basis — from  the  subjective 
experience  of  the  individual  to  the  ob¬ 
jective  history  of  the  race.  The  value 
to  each  man  of  his  own  personal  lot  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  what  each  man  thinks 
it  is.  No  one  else  can  observe  it ; 
therefore  no  one  else  can  dispute  about 
it.  But  the  lot  of  the  race  at  large  is 
open  to  the  observation  of  all.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  all  that  this  lot  is  always  chang¬ 
ing,  and  the  nature  of  these  changes, 
whether  they  have  any  meaning  in  them 
or  none,  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but 
of  facts  and  inductions  from  facts.  The 
religious  doctrine  of  Humanity  asserts 
that  they  have  a  meaning.  It  asserts 
that  they  follow  a  certain  rational  order, 
and  that  whether  or  no  they  are  related 
to  the  purposes  of  any  God,  they  have  a 
constant  and  a  definite  relation  to  our¬ 
selves.  It  asserts  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  have  been,  are,  and  will  be,  always 
working  together — though  it  may  be  very 
slowly — to  improve  the  kind  of  happi¬ 
ness  possible  for  the  human  being,  and 
to  increase  the  numbers  by  whom  such 
happiness  will  be  enjoyed. 

Here,  put  in  its  logical  and  categorical 
form,  is  the  primary  doctrine  common 
to  all  our  scientific  religions.  The  in¬ 
stant,  however,  it  is  thus  expressed,  an¬ 
other  proposition,  through  a  process  of 
logical  chemistry,  adheres  to  it  and  be¬ 
comes  part  of  its  structure.  This  prop¬ 
osition  relates  not  to  the  tendencies  of 
the  race,  but  to  the  constitution  of  the 
average  individual  character.  It  asserts, 
and  very  truly,  that  a  natural  element  in 
that  character  is  sympathy  ;  but  it  as¬ 
serts  more  than  this.  It  asserts  that 
sympathy,  even  as  it  exists  now,  is  a 
feeling  far  stronger  and  wider  than  has 


usually  been  supposed  ;  that  it  is  ca¬ 
pable,  even  now,  when  once  the  idea  of 
progress  has  been  apprehended,  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  fortunes  of  the  race  apart  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  individual,  and  inspiring 
the  individual  to  work  for  the  progress 
in  which  he  shares  ;  and  it  asserts  that, 
strong  as  sympathy  is  now,  it  will  ac¬ 
quire,  as  time  goes  on,  a  strength  incal¬ 
culably  greater. 

These  two  propositions  united  may  be 
summed  up  thus.  The  Human  Race 
as  a  whole  is  a  progressive  and  improv¬ 
ing  organism  ;  and  the  conscience,  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  that  such  is 
the  case,  will  be  the  principal  cause  of 
its  continued  progress  in  the  future,  and 
will  make  the  individual  a  devoted  and 
happy  partaker  of  it. 

Here  is  the  religion  of  Humanity  re¬ 
duced  to  its  simplest  elements.  I  have 
called  it  the  religion  of  Humanity  be¬ 
cause  the  name  is  now  familiar,  and  may 
help  to  show  the  reader  what  it  is  I  am 
talking  about.  But  having  used  it  thus 
far,  I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  change  it, 
and  instead  of  the  religion  of  Humanity 
I  shall  speak  of  the  creed  of  Optimism. 
For  my  present  purpose  it  is  a  great  deal 
clearer.  A  religion  is  a  creed  touched 
with  emotion  ;  a  creed  is  nothing  but  a 
dry  series  of  propositions.  My  present 
purpose  is  simply  to  examine  two  dry 
propositions,  and  I  will  put  all  questions 
of  emotion  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
background.  I  am  aware  that  the  word 
Optimism  is  sometimes  used  with  a  mean¬ 
ing  which  many  devotees  of  the  religion 
of  Humanity  would  repudiate.  George 
Eliot,  for  instance,  declared  she  was  not 
an  Optimist.  Things  were  not  for  the 
best,  she  said  ;  but  they  were  always 
tending  to  get  better.  She  accordingly 
said  that  she  would  sooner  describe  her¬ 
self  as  a  Meliorist.  Nobody  again  lays 
greater  or  more  solemn  weight  on  the 
doctrine  of  progress  than  does  Mr.  John 
Morley  ;  and  yet  nobody  would  more 
bitterly  ridicule  the  doctrines  of  Dr. 
Pangloss.  But  in  spite  of  the  sober  and 
even  sombre  view  which  such  thinkers 
take  of  the  human  lot,  they  still  believe 
that  it  holds  some  distinct  and  august 
meaning,  that  the  tides  of  affairs,  how¬ 
ever  troubled,  do  not  eddy  aimlessly, 
and  do  not  flow  toward  the  daikness, 
but  keep  due  on  toward  the  light,  how¬ 
ever  distant.  They  believe,  in  short. 
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that  the  human  lot  has  something  in  it,  all  the  difference  between  the  life  of  a 
which  makes  it,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  race  of  biutes,  and  the  life  of  a  race  with 
can  see  clearly,  a  thing  to  be  acquiesced  something  which  we  have  hitherto  called 
in  not  merely  with  resignation,  but  de-  divine  in  it.  For  those  who  deny  any 
voutness.  The  soberest  adherents  of  other  life  but  the  present,  what  Opti* 
the  religion  of  Humanity  admit  as  much  mism  announces  is'practically  the  le-crea* 
as  this  ;  and  no  violence  is  done  to  the  tion  of  the  soul,  and  our  redemption 
meaning,  or  even  to  the  associations  of  from  the  death  of  an  existence  merely 
the  word,  if  all  who  admit  thus  much,  selfish  and  animal.  Optimism  announces 
from  the  most  to  the  least  sanguine,  are  this,  and  of  all  scientific  creeds  it  alone 
classed  together  under  the  common  name  pretends  to  do  so;  and  if  its  proposi- 
of  Optimists.  tions  ate  true,  there  are  plausible 

And  now  having  seen  what  Optimism  grounds  for  arguing  that  a  genuinerelig- 
is,  let  us  before  going  farther,  make  out-  ion  of  the  kind  described  will  result 
selves  quite  clear  as  to  what  results  on  from  it. 

life  its  exponents  claim  for  it.  They  do  And  now  we  come  to  the  question 
not  claim  for  it,  as  has  been  sometimes  which  I  propose  to  ask — Are  its  propo* 
claimed  for  Christianity,  that  it  is  the  sitions  true  ?  Or  are  we  certain  that 
foundation  of  the  moral  code.  Our  they  are  true  ?  And  if  we  are  certain, 
modern  Optimists,  without  a  single  ex-  on  what  kinds  of  evidence  do  we  base 
ception,  hold  the  foundations  of  the  our  certainty  ?  VVe  have  already  got 
moral  code  to  be  social.  According  to  them  into  condition  to  be  submitted  to 
their  theory,  all  its  cardinal  precepts  this  inquiry.  We  have  stripped  them, 
have  been  the  results  not  of  belief,  but  so  to  speak,  for  the  operation.  There 
of  experience,  and  simply  represent  the  they  stand,  two  naked  propositions, 
conditions  essential  to  social  union.  Be-  whose  sole  claim  to  our  acceptance  is 
lief,  in  certain  important  ways,  may  that  they  are  scientific  truths,  that  they 
modify  them  ;  but  it  neither  created  are  genuine  inductions  from  carefully 
them  nor  can  substantially  change  them,  observed  facts,  that  they  have  been 
('hristianity,  for  instance,  has  put  chas-  reached  legitimately  by  the  daylight  of 
tity  on  a  pedestal,  but  it  was  not  Chris-  reason,  that  prejudice  and  emotion  have 
tianity  that  made  adultery  a  crime,  nor  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  that 
would  the  cornpletest  atheism  enable  us  they  stand,  in  short,  on  precisely  the 
to  construct  a  society  which  could  live  same  footing  as  any  accepted  generaliza- 
and  thrive  without  some  sexual  discip-  tion  of  physics  or  physiology.  One  of 
line.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  mod-  them,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  proposition 
ern  science,  and  we  may  all  accept  it,  as  relating  to  the  changes  of  human  his- 
far  as  it  goes,  for  true.  Since  then  the  tory  ;  the  other  is  a  proposition  relating 
propositions  which  compose  the  creed  to  the  sympathetic  capacity  of  the  indi- 
of  Optimism  are  not  propositions  from  vidual. 

which  the  moral  code  is  deduced,  what  I  propose  to  show  that  the  first  is  not 
moral  result  is  supposed  to  spring  from  as  yet  a  legitimate  generalization  at  all ; 
an  assent  to  them  ?  The  result  is  sup-  that  the  facts  of  the  case  as  at  present 
posed  to  be  this — not  any  new  assent  to  known,  not  only  are  insufficient,  but 
the  reasonableness  of  that  code,  but  a  point  in  two  opposite  ways,  that  the  cer- 
new  heart  in  obeying  it.  In  other  tainty  with  which  the  proposition  is  held 
words,  the  end  of  moral  conduct  being  by  our  scientific  instructors  is  demon- 
the  welfare  of  society,  our  assent  to  the  strably  due  to  some  source  quite  other 
creed  of  Optimism  makes  that  welfaie  than  scientific  evidence,  and  finally,  that 
incalculably  nearer  and  dearer  to  us  than  even  if,  in  any  sense,  the  proposition 
it  would  be  otherwise,  and  converts  a  should  be  found  true,  the  truth  would 
mere  avoidance  of  such  overt  acts  as  be  found  inadequate  to  the  expectations 
would  injure  it  into  a  willing,  a  con-  based  on  it. 

stant,  an  eager  effort  to  promote  it.  This  is  w'hat  I  propose  to  show  with 
This  is  what  Optimism,  when  assented  regard  to  the  proposition  asserting  prog- 
to,  and  acting  on  the  emotions,  claims  ress.  With  regard  to  the  proposition 
to  do  for  conduct  ;  and  indeed  it  is  no  that  deals  with  human  sympathy,  I  pro¬ 
slight  thing.  It  is  a  thing  that  makes  pose  to  show  that  it  is  less  scientific  still 
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that  while  here  and  there  an  isolated 
fact,  imperfectly  apprehended,  may  sujj- 
gest  it,  the  great  mass  of  facts  absoluttly 
and  hopelessly  contradict  it.  and  fur* 
thermore,  that  even  granting  its  truth, 
its  truth  would  cut  both  ways,  and  an* 
nihilate  the  conclusions  it  supported. 

This  last  proposition  we  will  consider 
first.  Let  us  repeat  it  in  set  terms.  It 
asserts  that  the  sympathetic  feelings  of 
the  average  man  are  sufficiently  strong 
and  comprehensive  to  make  the  alleged 
progress  of  the  human  race  a  source  of 
appreciable  and  constant  satisfaction  to 
himself.  And  the  satisfaction  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  no  mere  pensive  sentiment,  no 
occasional  sunbeam  gilding  an  hour  of 
idleness  ;  but  it  is  a  feeling  so  robust 
and  strong  that  it  cannot  only  hold  its 
own  among  our  ordinary  ioys  and  sor¬ 
rows,  but  actually  impart  its  own  color 
to  both.  It  will  also,  as  progress  con¬ 
tinues,  increase  in  strength  and  in  im¬ 
portance. 

Now  in  considering  if  this  is  true,  let 
us  giant  all  that  can  be  granted  ;  let  us 
grant,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  progress 
is  an  acknowledged  reality — that  human 
history,  if  regarded  in  a  way  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  shows  us,  written  across 
it  in  gigantic  characters,  some  record  of 
general  and  still  continuing  improve¬ 
ment.  Are  our  characters  such  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  will  really  cause 
us  any  flow  of  spirits  sufficiently  vivid  to 
take  rank  among  our  personal  joys,  and 
to  buoy  us  up  in  personal  despondency 
and  sorrow  ?  Or  again,  are  they  such 
that  this  general  improvement  of  the 
race  will  be  an  object  nearer  our  hearts 
than  our  own  private  prosperity,  and 
will  really  incite  us  to  sacrifice  our 
strength  and  our  pleasures  to  its  promo¬ 
tion  ?  To  these  questions  there  are  two 
answers,  which  I  shall  give  separately. 

The  first  answer  is,  that  from  one 
point  of  view  they  are  simply  questions 
of  degree.  For  instance,  supposing  it 
were  suddenly  made  known  to  all  of  us, 
that  some  extraordinary  amelioration  in 
the  human  lot  would,  owing  to  certain 
causes,  accomplish  itself  during  the  next 
ten  days,  the  whole  race  would  probably 
experience  a  sense  of  overmastering  joy, 
through  which  ordinary  sorrows  and  an¬ 
noyances  would  hardly  make  themselves 
felt.  Or  again,  should  it  be  known  that 
this  glorious  piece  of  progress  were  con¬ 


tingent  on  every  one  making  some  speci¬ 
fied  effort,  we  may  safely  say  that  for 
the  time  very  few  men  would  be  idle. 
And  again,  should  it  be  known  that  by 
indulgence  in  personal  passion  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  progress  would  be  grievous¬ 
ly  and  visibly  diminished,  for  ten  days, 
doubtless,  self-restraint  would  be  gen¬ 
eral.  But  in  proportion  as  we  suppose 
the  rate  of  the  progress  to  be  slower,  and 
the  importance  to  the  result  of  each  sep¬ 
arate  act  to  be  less,  our  satisfaction  in 
the  one  and  our  anxiety  about  the  other 
would  dwindle,  till  the  former  would  be 
perceptible  only  in  the  hush  of  all  other 
emotions  ;  and  the  latter,  as  affecting 
action,  would  cease  to  be  perceptible  at 
all. 

To  convince  ourselves  that  such  is  the 
law  which  this  feeling  would  follow,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  commonest  ex¬ 
periences  of  life  ;  for  the  sympathy  with 
general  progress  of  which  we  are  alleged 
to  be  capable,  is  not  supposed  to  have 
anything  miraculous  about  it,  but  to  be 
simply  a  particular  application  of  a  fac¬ 
ulty  in  daily  exercise.  Now  an  ordinary 
man  is  delighted  if  some  great  good  for¬ 
tune  happens  to  some  other  who  is  very 
near  and  dear  to  him — if  his  son  or  his 
daughter  or  his  brother,  for  instance, 
marries  well  and  happily  ;  but  if  the 
same  good  fortune  happens  to  some  un¬ 
known  connection,  his  delight  is  at  best 
of  a  very  lukewarm  kind  ;  while  if  he 
hears  of  a  happy  marriage  in  Germany, 
it  is  nonsense  to  pretend  that  he  is  really 
delighted  at  all.  Again,  if  he  reads  in 
the  Times  of  an  accident  to  a  train  in 
America,  he  says  it  is  shocking,  and  goes 
on  with  his  breakfast  ;  but  if  a  telegram 
comes  to  inform  him  that  his  son  was 
among  the  passengers,  he  at  once  is  in 
torture  till  he  learns  if  his  son  is  safe. 
So  too  with  regard  to  conduct,  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  be  expected  from  any  given 
act  will  influence  his  choice  or  his  avoid¬ 
ance  of  it  in  proportion  to  their  nearness 
or  their  remoteness,  to  their  certainty  or 
their  uncertainty,  to  the  clearness  with 
which  he  is  able  to  grasp  them,  and  also 
to  their  objective  magnitude  relative  to 
the  amount  of  effort  required  from  him¬ 
self  in  doing  the  act  or  in  abstaining 
from  it.  This  is  evident  in  cases  where 
the  consequences  are  consequences  to 
the  doer.  A  reward  to  be  given  in  ten 
years  time  stimulates  no  one  as  much 
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as  a  rewaid  to  be  given  to-morrow  ;  nor 
does  a  fit  of  the  gout  hovering  dimly  in 
the  future  keep  the  hand  from  the  bottle 
like  a  twinge  already  threatening. 
Again,  if  the  ill-consequences  of  an  act 
otherwise  pleasant  have  in  them  the 
smallest  uncertainty,  a  numerous  class 
is  always  ready  to  risk  them  ;  and  as  the 
uncertainty  becomes  greater,  this  class 
increases.  All  intemperance,  all  gam¬ 
bling,  all  extravagance,  all  sports  such 
as  cricket  and  hunting,  and  the  very  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  soldier’s  life  as  a  profession, 
depend  on  this  fact.  Few  men  would 
enlist  if  they  knew  that  they  would  be 
shot  in  a  twelvemonth  ;  few  men  would 
go  hunting  if  they  knew  they  would 
come  home  on  a  stretcher.  And  what 
is  true  of  mere’s  acts  regarded  as  affect¬ 
ing  themselves,  is  equally  true  of  them 
regarded  as  affecting  others.  Sympathy 
follows  the  same  laws  as  selfishness. 
Supposing  a  young  man  knew  that  if  he 
did  a  certain  action  his  mother  would 
instantly  hear  of  it  and  die  of  grief  in 
consequence,  he  would  be  a  young  man 
of  very  exceptional  badness  if  this 
knowledge  were  not  a  violent  check  on 
him.  But  suppose  the  act  were  only 
one  of  a  series,  making  his  general  con¬ 
duct  only  a  little  worse,  and  suppose 
that  the  chance  of  his  mother’s  hearing 
r.f  it  were  slight,  and  that  it  would,  if 
she  did  hear  of  it,  cost  her  only  one  ex¬ 
tra  sigh,  the  check  so  strong  in  the  first 
case  would  in  this  be  extremely  feeble. 
Here  again  is  a  point  more  important 
still.  In  the  case  of  any  act,  regarded 
as  affecting  others,  which  involves  effort 
or  sacrifice,  the  motive  to  perform  it  de¬ 
pends  for  its  strength  or  weakness  on 
the  proportion  between  the  amount  of 
the  sacrifice  and  the  amount  of  good  to 
be  achieved  by  it.  A  man  may  be  will¬ 
ing  to  die  to  save  his  wife’s  honor,  but 
he  will  hardly  be  willing  to  do  so  to  save 
her  new  ball-dress,  even  though  she  her¬ 
self  thinks  the  latter  of  most  value  A 
man  would  deny  himself  one  truffle  to 
keep  a  hundred  men  from  starving,  but 
he  would  not  himself  starve  to  give  a 
hundred  men  one  truffle.  The  effort  is 
immense  on  one  side,  the  result  infini¬ 
tesimal  on  the  other,  and  sympathy  does 
nothing  to  alter  the  unequal  balance. 
Lastly,  results  to  others,  as  apprehended 
by  sympathy,  even  when  not  small  them¬ 
selves,  are  made  small  by  distance.  No 


man  thinks  so  much  of  what  will  happen 
to  his  great-grandchildren  as  he  dees  of 
what  will  happen  to  his  children  ;  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  raise  money  for 
building  a  hospital  which  would  not  be 
finished  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 
Sympathy  then  with  other  people,  or 
with  anv  cause  or  any  object  affecting 
them,  influences  our  actions  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  people  ate  near  to  us,  or  as 
the  objects  ate  large,  distinct,  or  impor¬ 
tant  ;  whence  it  follows  that  to  produce 
a  given  strength  of  motive,  the  more 
distant  an  object  is  the  larger  and  more 
distinct  it  must  be. 

And  now  let  us  turn  again  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  human  race  ;  and  supposing 
it  to  be  a  fact,  and  accepting  it  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  its  prophets,  let  us  consider 
how  far  our  sympathies  ate  really  likely 
to  be  affected  by  it.  Is  it  quick 
enough  ?  Is  it  distinct  enough  ?  Is 
there  a  reasonable  proportion  between 
the  efforts  demanded  from  us  on  its  be¬ 
half,  and  the  results  to  be  anticipated 
from  these  efforts  ?  And  how  far,  in 
each  individual  case,  are  the  results  cer¬ 
tain  or  doubtful  ? 

Now  one  of  the  first  things  which  our 
scientific  Optimists  impress  on  us  is, 
that  this  progress  is  extremely  slow. 
Before  it  has  brought  the  general  lot  to 
a  condition  which  in  itselt  is  even  ap¬ 
proximately  satisfactory,  immeasu¬ 
rable  geologic  periods  of  time,”  Mr. 
Morley  tells  us,  will  have  to  intervene  ; 
and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  this  Re¬ 
view,  a  month  or  two  since,  warned  us 
not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  He  is  far  more 
sanguine  indeed  than  Mr.  Morley  ;  but 
even  he  thinks  that  we  must  wait  for 
three  thousand  years,  before  the  results 
of  Progress  begin  to  be  worth  talking 
about.  Now,  “  to  a  practical  man,” 
says  Mr.  Harrison,  ”  three  thousand 
years  is  an  eternity.’’  I  quite  agree  with 
him  ;  to  a  practical  man  it  is  ;  and  thus, 
whether  his  calculations  are  accepted, 
or  Mr.  Morley’s,  our  own  efforts  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  general  welfare  ate  divided 
by  a  practical  eternity  from  their  first 
appreciable  fruits.  Now  since  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  refers  us  to  practical  men,  let  us 
try  to  imagine,  guided  by  our  commen 
experience,  how  the  knowledge  that  this 
kind  of  progress  was  a  reality,  would  be 
likely  to  affect  the  practical  men  we 
know.  Let  us  first  think  how  it  would 
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affect  their  feelings ;  and  then  how, 
through  their  feelings,  it  would  affect 
their  actions.  The  two  questions  are 
separate,  and  involve  different  sets  of 
considerations. 

To  begin  then  with  the  question  of 
mere  feeling.  If  we  wish  to  form  some 
conjecture  as  to  how  men  are  likely  to 
feel  about  the  things  of  the  remote  fu¬ 
ture,  we  cannot  do  better  than  resort  to 
a  test  which  is  suggested  to  us  by  the 
Optimists  themselves,  and  consider  how 
men  feel  about  the  things  of  the  remote 
past.  Of  course,  as  we  may  see  in  the 
case  of  a  man’s  own  life,  the  feelings 
excited  by  the  past  differ  in  kind  from 
those  excited  by  the  future  ;  but  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  one,  we  may  say  with  con¬ 
fidence,  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  other.  If  a  man  who  has 
caused  himself  suffering  by  his  own  acts, 
forgets  that  suffering  the  ffrst  moment  it 
is  over,  he  is  not  likely  to  trouble  him¬ 
self  about  the  possibility  of  its  repeti¬ 
tion.  And  the  same  thing  will  hold  good 
as  to  our  feeling  for  past  and  future  gen¬ 
erations.  Events  that  are  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  three  thousand  years  hence  will 
hardly  be  more  to  us  than  events  which 
happened  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Now  what  man  in  any  practical  sense 
cares  anything  about  what  happened 
three  thousand  years  ago  ?  To  re-people 
the  cities  and  temples  of  the  past — 
Memphis,  and  Thebes,  and  Babylon — 
to  see  at  the  call  of  the  imagination  the 
earth  give  up  her  dead,  and  buried  gen¬ 
erations  come  and  go  before  us.  is  no 
doubt  an  occupation  that  many  of  us  find 
fascinating.  But  the  pleasure  of  watch¬ 
ing  these  diuvTjva  Kxpriva  has  nothing 
akin  to  any  personal  interest  in  them. 
Neither,  again,  has  the  interest  taken  in 
them  by  the  historian.  Were  we  to 
learn  to-day  for  the  first  time  that  all 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  had  been  repeated 
ten  times  over,  or  that  a  million  slaves 
had  been  tortured  by  Pharaoh  Necho, 
nobody’s  spirits  would  be  in  the  least 
damped  by  the  intelligence.  The 
strongest  feelings  producible  by  the 
longest  contemplation  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  and  the  greatest  misfortunes 
of  antiquity  are  mere  phantoms,  mere 
wraiths,  mere  reflections  of  the  reflec¬ 
tions  of  shadows,  when  compared  with 
the  annoyance  producible  by  a  smoky 
chimney.  Supposing  we  were  to  dis¬ 


cover  that  three  thousand  years  ago  there 
was  a  perfectly  happy  and  a  perfectly 
civilized  society,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  still  perfectly  plain  to  us,  the  dis¬ 
covery  no  doubt  would  be  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  if  it  afforded  us  any  model  that 
we  could  ourselves  imitate.  But  our 
interest  would  be  centred  in  the  thought 
not  that  other  people  had  been  happy, 
but  that  we,  or  that  our  children,  were 
going  to  be.  The  two  feelings  are  to¬ 
tally  different.  Supposing  we  were  to 
discover  on  some  Egyptian  papyrus  a 
receipt  for  making  a  certain  delicious 
tart,  the  pleasure  we  might  take  in  eat¬ 
ing  the  tart  ourselves  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  any  gratification  at  the 
pleasure  it  gave  Stsostris.  The  conclu¬ 
sion,  then,  that  we  may  draw  from  our 
obvious  apathy  as  to  the  happiness  of 
our  remote  ancestors  is  that  we  are  real¬ 
ly  equally  apathetic  as  to  the  happiness 
of  our  remote  descendants.  As  the 
past  ceases  to  be  remote — as  it  becomes 
more  and  more  recent,  some  faint  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  sympathy  begin  to  stir  in  us  ; 
when  we  get  to  the  lives  of  our  giand- 
fathers  the  feeling  may  be  quite  recog¬ 
nizable  ;  when  we  get  to  the  lives  of  our 
fathers,  it  may  be  strong.  This  is  true  ; 
and  the  same  thing  holds  good  as  to  the 
future.  We  may  feel  strongly  about  the 
lives  of  our  children,  more  weakly  about 
the  lives  of  our  grandchildren,  and  then 
presently  we  cease  to  have  any  feeling 
at  all.  Were  we  promised  that  progress 
in  the  future  would  be  quicker  than 
progress  in  the  past,  the  case  would 
change  in  proportion  to  this  promised 
quickness  ;  but  this  is  precisely  what  we 
are  not  promised. 

I  said  that  this  appeal  to  the  past  was 
suggested  by  the  Optimists  themselves. 
The  feelings  indeed  which  they  dwell 
upon  as  producible  are  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  on  which  I  have  just 
commented.  But  they  are  less  to  the 
point  as  indicating  the  possibility  of  any 
sympathy  with  the  future,  and  are  seen 
when  analyzed  to  be  even  more  fantas¬ 
tic.  What  the  Optimist  tells  us  that  we 
ought  to  feel,  can  feel,  and  if  we  do  but 
think  over  things,  must  feel,  is  not  so 
much  gladness  or  sorrow  at  our  ances¬ 
tors  having  been  happy  or  unhappy,  as 
gratitude  toward  them,  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  that  their  efforts  have  secured  for 
us.  Now  the  efforts  of  our  ancestors 
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have  secured  us  a  great  number  of 
things  ;  if  they  have  secured  us  our  hap¬ 
piness  they  have  secuied  us  also  our 
afflictions.  If  we  owe  to  them  our  pres¬ 
ent  medical  skill,  we  also  owe  to  them 
consumption,  and  gout,  and  scrofula. 
Our  gratitude  therefore  is  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  eclectic  character.  Its  object 
is  not  the  whole  of  our  ancestors,  but 
only  that  proportion  of  them  whose  lives 
have  been  beneficial  to  us.  But  we  can 
never  know  accurately  what  that  pro¬ 
portion  is.  It  is  an  undistinguished 
pait  of  a  dimly  apprehended  whole. 
How  ate  we  to  be  grateful  to  a  shadowy 
abstraction  like  this  ?  Mr.  Harrison 
might  tell  us,  and  he  actually  does  tell 
us,  that  we  know  our  ancestral  benefac¬ 
tors  through  certain  illustrious  specimens 
of  them — “  poets,  artists,  thinkers, 
teachers,  rulers,  discoverers;”  indeed, 
he  says  that  the  worshipping  gratitude 
in  question  "  is  felt  in  its  most  definite 
mode  when  we  enter  into  communion” 
with  such  great  men  as  these.  This  no 
doubt  makes  the  idea  clearer  ;  but  it 
only  does  so  to  make  its  absurdity  clearer 
also.  Some  great  men  have  done  good 
to  posterity — good  which  we  feel  now  ; 
hut  many  have  done  evil  ;  and  there  are 
wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  which  of 
them  has  done  what.  Is  Frederick  the 
Great,  for  instance,  to  be  the  object  of 
worshipping  gratitude,  or  of  aversion  ? 
Are  we  to  enter  into  communion  with 
him.  or  avoid  him  ?  Or  supposing  all 
such  doubts  as  these  to  be  settled,  and 
the  calendar  of  the  saints  of  progress  to 
be  edited  to  the  satisfaction  of  us  all, 
there  are  difficulties  still  greater  behind. 
Many  men  whose  actions  have  been  un¬ 
doubtedly  beneficial,  have  been  person¬ 
ally  of  exceedingly  doubtful  character  ; 
the  good  they  have  done  to  posterity 
has  been  in  many  cases  unforeseen  and 
unintended  by  themselves  ;  or  even  if 
they  have  foreseen  it,  love  of  posterity 
has  not  been  their  motive  in  doing  it. 
Who,  for  instance,  feels  any  worshipping 
gratitude  to  Lord  Bacon  ?  We  may  ad¬ 
mire  his  genius,  or  may  recognize  his 
services  ;  but  benefit  to  us  was  not  his 
object  in  producing  them,  and  therefore 
our  gratitude  is  not  their  recompense. 
It  is  as  irrational  to  be  grateful  for  an 
unintended  benefit,  as  it  is  to  be  angry 
for  an  unintended  injury.  Of  course 
we  have  some  feeling  about, such  great 


men.  It  is  shown  in  its  strongest  form 
in  the  people  we  call  hero-worshippers. 
But  the  feelingof  the  hero-worshipper  is 
the  very  reverse  of  the  vicarious  feeling 
for  humanity  postulated  by  our  Opti¬ 
mists.  The  hero-worshipper  admires  his 
heroes  because  they  differ  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  not  because  they  resemble 
and  represent  them.  Even  could  we 
imagine  that  one  or  two  great  men  actu¬ 
ally  foresaw  our  existence,  and  toiled  for 
us  with  a  prophetic  love,  we  cannot 
imagine  this  of  the  great  masses  of  our 
predecessors.  So  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  are  the  accidental  inheritors 
of  goods  which  they  laid  up  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  if  there  is  any  reason  to 
praise  them  for  what  they  have  done 
well,  there  is  equal  reason  to  grumble  at 
them  for  not  having  done  it  better. 

If  these  reflections  do  not  appear  con¬ 
clusive,  let  us  turn  from  our  ancestral 
benefactors,  to  our  remote  contemporary 
benefactors.  Our  attitude  toward  them 
will  enlighten  us  somewhat  further.  To 
some  of  the  remotest  of  our  contempo¬ 
raries  we  owe  some  of  our  homeliest  com¬ 
forts.  To  lake  one  instance  out  of 
many,  we  owe  tea  to  the  Chinese.  Now 
does  any  English  tea-drinker  feel  any 
worshipping  gratitude  toward  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ?  We  care  for  them  as  little  as  they 
care  for  us  ;  and  if  we  learned  to-morrow 
that  the  whole  Chinese  race  was  a  myth, 
it  is  doubtful  if  one  of  us  would  eat  a 
worse  dinner  for  the  news.  *  If  we  feel 
so  little  about  remote  benefactors  who 
are  living,  we  shall  hardly  feel  more 
about  remote  benefactors  who  are  dead  ; 
and  we  shall  feel  less  about  remote  re¬ 
cipients  of  benefits,  who  will  not  be  born 
for  an  eternity. 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  experience 
teaches  us  as  the  extent  to  which  an  idea 
like  that  of  human  progress,  moving  im¬ 
perceptibly  to  a  goal  incalculably  dis¬ 
tant,  is  able  to  affect  the  feelings  of  the 
ordinary  individual,  we  must  say  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  sort  or  kind 
that  for  practical  purposes  it  is  able  to 
affect  them  at  all. 

And  now  let  us  pass  on  from  this  con¬ 
sideration  to  another.  The  emotions  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Optimist  we  have  shown 
to  be  not  possible.  Let  us  now  consider 
how,  supposing  they  were  possible,  they 
would  be  likely  to  influence  action.  We 
shall  see  that  their  influence,  at  the  best. 
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would  be  necessarily  very  feeble  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  enfeebled  by  the  very 
conditions  which  we  mainly  counted  on 
to  strengthen  it.  Supposing  the  human 
race  could  last  only  another  two  years, 
even  Mr.  Harrison  would  admit  that  we 
might  well  be  indifferent  about  improv¬ 
ing  it,  and  feel  sad  rather  than  elated  at 
its  destiny.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Harrison, 
though  he  cannot  say  that  it  is  eternal, 
yet  promises  it  a  duration  which  is  an 
eternity  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  and 
he  conceives  that  in  doing  this  he  is  in* 
vesting  it  with  interest  and  with  dignity. 
He  thinks  that,  within  limits,  the  longer 
the  race  lasts,  the  more  worthy  of  our 
service  it  will  seem  to  our  enlightened 
reason.  One  of  the  most  solemn  reflec¬ 
tions  which  he  presses  on  our  hearts  is 
this,  that  the  consequences  of  each  one 
of  our  lives  will  continue  ad  infini¬ 
tum. 

Now,  from  one  point  of  view  Mr. 
Harrison  is  perfectly  right.  Granting 
that  we  believe  in  progress,  and  that  our 
feelings  are  naturally  affected  by  it, 
among  the  chief  elements  in  it  which 
cause  it  thus  to  affect  them  will  be  its 
practical  eternity — its  august  magnitude. 
But  the  moment  we  put  these  feelings, 
as  it  were,  into  harness,  and  ask  them  to 
produce  for  us  action  and  self-saciiflce, 
we  shall  And  that  the  very  elements  which 
have  excited  the  wish  to  act  have  an 
equal  tendency  to  enervate  the  will. 
We  shall  find  that,  as  the  porter  in  Mac- 
btth  says,  they  are  "  equivocators.' ’ 
They  “  provoke  the  desire,  but  take 
away  the  performance.”  For  the  longer 
the  period  we  assign  to  the  duration  of 
the  human  race  and  of  progress,  the 
mightier  the  proportions  of  the  cause  we 
are  asked  to  work  for,  the  smaller  will 
be  the  result  of  our  efforts  in  proportion 
to  the  great  whole  ;  less  and  less  would 
each  additional  effort  be  missed.  If  the 
consequences  of  our  lives  ceased  two 
years  after  our  death,  the  power  of  these 
consequences,  it  is  admitted,  would  be 
slight  either  as  a  deterrent  or  a  stimu¬ 
lant.  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  that  they 
will  gain  force,  through  our  knowledge 
that  they  will  last  ad  infinitum.  But  he 
quite  forgets  the  other  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  that  the  longer  they  last  they  are  a 
constantly  diminishing  quantity,  ever 
less  and  less  appreciable  by  any  single 
human  being,  and  that  we  can  only  think 


of  them  as  infinite  at  the  expense  of 
thinking  of  them  as  infinitestimal. 

Now,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  it  is  a 
rule  of  human  conduct  that  there  must 
to  produce  an  act  be  some  equality  be¬ 
tween  the  effort  and  the  expected  re¬ 
sult  ;  but  in  the  case  of  any  effort  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  sake  of  general  progress 
there  is  no  equality  at  all.  And  not 
only  is  there  no  equality,  but  there  is  no 
certain  connection.  The  best- meant 
efforts  may  do  harm  instead  of  good  ; 
and  if  good  will  be  really  done  by  them, 
it  is  impossible  to  realize  what  good. 
How  many  workmen  of  the  present  day 
would  refuse  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
a  year,  on  the  chance  that  by  doing  so 
they  might  raise  the  rate  of  wages  t  per 
cent,  in  the  course  of  three  thousand 
years  ?  But  why  talk  of  three  thousand 
years  ?  Our  care,  as  a  matter  ot  fact, 
does  not  extend  three  hundred.  Do  we 
any  of  us  deny  ourselves  a  single  scuttle 
of  coals,  so  as  to  make  our  coal-fields 
last  for  one  more  unknown  generation  ? 
It  is  peifectly  plain  we  do  not.  The 
utter  inefficacy  of  the  motives  supplied 
by  devotion  to  progress,  for  its  own 
sake,  may  at  once  be  realized  by  com¬ 
paring  them  with  the  motives  supplied 
by  devotion  to  it  for  the  sake  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  least  thing  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  does  to  others  he  does  to  Christ. 
However  slight  the  result,  Chiist  judges 
it  by  the  effort  and  the  intention  ;  a 
single  mite  may  be  valued  by  him  as 
much  as  a  thousand  pounds  ;  and  how¬ 
ever  far  away  from  us  may  be  the  human 
beings  we  benefit,  Christ,  who  is  served 
through  them,  is  near.  But  the  naked 
doctrine  of  progress  has  no  idea  in  it  at 
all  analogous  to  this  idea  of  Christ. 
Compared  with  Christianity  it  is  like  an 
optical  instrument  with  some  essential 
lens  wanting.  Christianity  made  our 
infinitestimal  influence  infinite  ;  scien¬ 
tific  Optimism  makes  our  infinite  influ¬ 
ence  infinitestimal. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the 
idea  of  general  progiess  is  not  supposed 
to  move  and  stimulate  us  directly,  but 
is  embodied  for  each  one  of  us  in  some 
homely  and  definite  service  which  we  can 
do  to  those  about  us  ;  and  that  we  do 
not  do  such  service  for  the  love  of  the 
race  in  general,  but  rise  to  the  general 
love  through  doing  the  particular  ser¬ 
vices.  The  answer  to  this  is  obvious. 
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If  this  is  all  that  is  claimtfd  for  the  idea 
of  progress,  all  claim  for  it  that  it  influ¬ 
ences  action  is  abandoned,  it  does  not 
tend  to  make  men  energetic,  philan¬ 
thropic,  and  useful  who  are  not  so  nat¬ 
urally.  Such  men  it  leaves  exactly  as  it 
finds  them — the  selfish,  selfish  still,  and 
the  filthy,  filthy  still.  It  affects  those 
only  who  act  well  independently  of  it  ; 
and  all  that  it  can  be  supposed  to  do  for 
these  is  not  to  make  them  choose  a  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  conduct,  but  to  give  them 
a  new  excuse  for  being  pleased  with 
themselves  at  having  chosen  it.  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  mere 
feeling  ;  and  the  feeling  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  idea  of  progress,  we 
have  already  seen  to  be  a  mere  fancy  and 
illusion.  As  I  have  taken  special  care 
to  point  out,  nobody  claims  for  Opti¬ 
mism  that  it  supplies  us  with  a  rule  of 
right.  That  is  supplied  by  social  science 
and  experience.  What  is  claimed  for  it 
is,  that  it  gives  us  new  motives  for  obey¬ 
ing  this  rule,  and  a  feeling  of  blessed¬ 
ness  in  the  thought  that  it  is  being 
obeyed.  We  have  now  seen  that  in  no 
appreciable  way  has  it  any  tendency  to 
give  us  either. 

All  this  while  we  have  been  su|fposing 
that  progress  w^i  a  reality,  and  inquir¬ 
ing  if  it  will  excite  certain  feelings.  Let 
us  now  reverse  our  suppositions.  Let 
us  suppose  the  admittedly  real  thing  to 
be  nur  capacity  for  the  feelings,  and  in¬ 
quire  what  grounds  there  are  for  believ¬ 
ing  in  the  progress  which  is  to  excite 
them.  Of  course  the  questiori  is  not 
one  which  can  be  argued  out  in  a  page 
or  two  ;  but  we  can  take  stock  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  of  what  the  arguments  are.  The 
first  feature  that  strikes  us  in  human 
history  is  change.  Do  these  changes 
fo’low  any  intelligible  order  ?  If  so,  to 
what  extent  do  they  follow  it  ?  And  is 
it  an  order  which  can  afford  us  any  ra¬ 
tional  satisfaction  ?  Now  that  they  fol¬ 
low  some  intelligible  order  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  is  perfectly  undeniable.  The  ad¬ 
vance  of  certain  races  from  savagery  to 
civilization,  and  from  a  civilization  that 
is  simple  to  a  civilization  that  is  com¬ 
plex,  is  a  fact  staring  all  of  us  in  the  face  ; 
and  with  regard  to  certain  stages  of  this 
advance,  few  people  will  seriously  deny 
that  it  has  been  satisfactory.  It  is  true 
that,  putting  aside  all  theological  views 
of  man,  certain  races  of  savages  have  in 
New  Series. — Vol.  XLIX.,  No.  3 


all  probability  been  the  happiest  human 
animals  that  ever  existed  ;  still  if  we 
consider  the  earliest  condition  of  the 
races  that  have  become  civilized,  we 
mjy  no  doubt  say  that  up  to  a  certain 
point  the  advance  of  civilization  made 
life  a  better  thing  for  them.  But  is  it 
equally  plain  that  after  a  certain  point 
has  been  past,  the  continuance  of  the 
advance  has  had  the  same  sort  of  result  ? 
The  inhabitants  of  France  under  Henri 
IV.  may  have  been  a  happier  set  of  men 
than  its  inhabitants  under  Clovis  ;  but 
were  its  inhabitants  under  Louis  XVI. 
a  happier  set  of  men  than  its  inhabitants 
under  Henri  IV.  ?  Again,  if  civilizations 
rise,  civilizations  also  fall.  Is  it  certain 
that  the  new  civilizations  which  in  time 
succeed  the  old  bring  the  human  lot  to 
a  veritably  higher  level  ?  To  answer 
these  questions,  or  even  to  realize  what 
these  questions  are,  we  must  brand  into 
our  consciousness  many  considerations 
which,  though  when  we  think  of  them 
they  are  truisms,  we  too  often  forget  to 
think  of.  To  begin,  then  :  Progress  for 
those  who  deny  a  God  and  a  future  life, 
means  nothing,  and  can  mean  nothing 
but  such  changes  as  mav  make  men  hap¬ 
pier  ;  and  this  meaning  again  further  un¬ 
folds  itself  into  a  reference  first  to  the 
intensity  of  the  happiness  ;  secondly,  to 
the  numbers  who  partake  in  it.  Thus, 
what  is  commonly  called  a  superior  civ¬ 
ilization  need  not,  after  a  certain  step, 
indicate  any  real  progress.  It  may  even 
be  a  disguise  of  retrogression.  It  seems, 
for  instance,  hardly  doubtful  that  in 
P^ngland  the  condition  of  the  masses 
some  fifty  years  ago  was  worse  than  it 
had  been  a  bundled  years  before.  The 
factory  system  during  its  earlier  stages 
of  development,  though  a  main  element 
in  the  most  rapid  advances  of  civilization 
ever  known  to  the  world,  did  certainly 
not  add  for  the  time  to  the  sum  total  of 
happiness.  The  mere  fact  that  it  did 
not  do  so  for  the  time  is  in  itself  no 
proof  that  it  may  not  have  done  so 
since  ;  but  it  is  a  proof  that  the  most 
startling  advances  in  science,  and  the 
mastery  over  nature  that  has  come  of 
them,  need  not  necessarily  be  things 
which  in  their  immediate  results  can 
give  any  satisfaction  to  the  well-wishers 
of  the  race  at  large.  But  we  may  say 
more  than  this.  Not  only  need  material 
civilization  indicate  no  progress  in  the 
22 
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lot  of  the  race  at  large,  but  it  may  well  dency  not  to  an  extreme,  but  to  a 
be  doubted  if  it  really  adds  to  the  hap-  mean. 

piness  of  that  part  of  the  race  who  fe-  Let  us  now  pass  to  another  class  of 
ceive  the  fullest  fruits  of  it.  It  is  diili-  facts,  generally  held  to  show  that  prog- 
cult  in  one  sense  to  deny  that  express  ress  is  a  reality,  namely  the  great  men 
ttains  and  Cunard  steamships  are  im*  that  civilization  has  produced.  Let  us, 
provements  on  mail  coaches  or  wretched  for  instance,  take  a  Shakespeare,  or  a 
little  sailing  boats  like  X\\t  Mayfloii'fr.  Newton,  or  a  Goethe,  and  compare  them 
But  are  the  public  in  trains  happier  than  with  the  Britons  and  the  Germans  of 
the  public  who  went  in  coaches?  Is  the  time  of  Tacitus.  Do  we  not  see  an 
there  more  peace  or  hope  in  the  hearts  image  of  progress  there  ?  To  this  argu- 
of  the  men  who  go  from  New  York  to  ment  there  is  more  than  one  answer.  It 
Liverpool  in  six  days  than  there  was  in  is  an  argument  that  points  to  something, 
the  hearts  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ?  No  but  does  not  point  to  so  much  as  those 
doubt  we  who  have  been  brought  up  who  use  it  might  suppose.  No  doubt  a 
among  modern  appliances  should  be  man  like  Newton  would  be  an  impossi- 
made  miserable  for  the  time  if  they  were  bility  in  an  age  of  barbarism  ;  we  may 
suddenly  taken  away  from  us.  But  to  give  to  civilization  the  whole  credit  of 
say  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  producing  him,  and  admit  that  he  is  an 
saying  that  we  are  happier  with  them  incalculable  advance  on  the  shrewdest 
than  we  should  have  been  if  we  had  of  unlettered  savages.  But  though  we 
never  had  them.  A  man  would  be  mis-  find  that  civilizations  produce  greater 
erable  who,  being  fat  and  fifty,  had  to  men  than  barbarism  we  do  not  find  that 
button  himself  into  the  waistcoat  which  the  modern  civilizations  produce  greater 
he  wore  when  he  had  a  waist  and  was  men  than  the  ancient.  Were  they  all  to 
nineteen.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  meet  in  the  Eljsian  Fields  Newton 
a  large-sized  waistcoat  makes  his  middle  would  probably  not  find  Euclid  his  in¬ 
age  a  happier  time  than  his  youth.  Ad-  ferior,  nor  would  Thucydides  show  like 
vancing  civilization  creates  wants,  and  a  dwarf  by  Professor  Freeman.  Fur- 
it  supplies  wants  ;  it  creates  habits  and  ther,  ndl  only  do  the  limits  of  exceptional 
it  ministers  to  habits  ;  but  it  is  not  al-  greatness  show  no  tendency  to  expand, 
ways  exhilarating  us  with  fresh  surprises  but  the  existence,  at  any  point,  of  ex- 
of  pleasure.  Suppose,  however,  we  ceptionally  great  men  is  no  sure  indica- 
grant  that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  in-  tion  of  any  answering  elevation  among 
crease  of  material  wants,  together  with  the  masses,  any  more  than  the  existence 
the  means  of  meeting  them,  does  add  to  of  exceptionally  rich  men  is  a  sure  indi¬ 
happiness,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  cation  that  the  masses  arc  not  poor, 
there  is  a  point  where  this  result  ceases.  The  intellectual  superiority  of  Columbus 
A  workman  who  dines  daily  off  beef-  to  the  American  savages  was,  unfortu- 
steak  and  beer  may  be  happier  than  one  nately,  no  sign  that  his  followers  were 
whose  dinner  is  water  and  black  bread  ;  not  in  many  ways  infeiior  to  them, 
but  a  man  whose  dinner  is  ten  different  What,  then,  is  the  evidence  that  prog- 
dishes  need  not  be  happier  than  the  man  ress,  in  the  sense  of  an  increasing  hap- 
who  puts  up  with  four.  There  is  a  cer-  piness  for  an  increasing  number,  is  really 
tain  point,  therefore,  not  an  absolute  a  continuous  movement  running  through 
point,  but  a  relative  point,  beyond  which  all  the  changes  of  history?  It  cannot 
advances  in  material  civilization  are  not  be  said  that  there  are  no  facts  which 
progress  any  longer — not  even  suppos-  suggest  such  a  conclusion,  but  they  are 
ing  all  classes  to  have  a  proportionate  absurdly  insufficient  in  number,  and 
share  in  it.  Accordingly  the  fact  that  they  are  balanced  by  others  equally 
inventions  multiply,  that  commerce  ex-  weighty,  and  of  quite  an  opposite  char- 
tends,  that  distances  are  annihilated,  acter.  Isolated  periods,  isolated  insti- 
that  country  gentlemen  have  big  battues,  tutions,  do  indeed  very  strikingly  exhibit 
that  farmers  keep  fine  hunters,  that  their  the  movement  in  question.  One  of  the 
daughters  despise  butter-making,  and  most  remarkable  instances  of  it  is  the 
that  even  agricultural  laborers  have  pink  development  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
window-blinds,  is  not  in  itself  any  proof  looked  at  from  the  Catholic  stand-point, 
of  general  progress.  Progress  is  a  ten-  Again,  we  constantly  find  periods  in  a 
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nation’s  history  during  which  the  na¬ 
tional  happiness  has  demonstrably 
moved  onward.  P'ewof  the  phenomena 
on  which  the  faith  in  progress  rests  have 
given  to  that  faith  such  a  violent  stimulus 
as  the  rapid  movement  observable  in 
such  periods.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
immense  and  undoubted  improvement 
which  during  the  past  forty  years  has 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  in  England  ;  and  no  doubt, 
in  spite  of  the  ruinous  price  paid  for  it, 
France  purchased  by  the  Revolution  an 
improvement  not  dissimilar.  But  these 
movements  are  capable  of  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  very  different  from  that  which  our 
sanguine  Optimists  put  on  them.  They 
resemble  a  cure  from  an  exceptional  dis¬ 
ease  rather  than  any  strengthening  of  the 
normal  health.  The  French  Revolution 
has  been  thought  by  many  to  have  been 
a  chopping  up  of  society  and  a  boiling 
of  it  in  Medea’s  caldron,  from  whence 
it  should  issue  forth  born  into  a  new  ex¬ 
istence.  In  reality  it  resembled  an  ill- 
performed  surgical  operation,  which  may 
possibly  have  saved  the  nation’s  life, 
but  has  shattered  its  nerves  and  disfig¬ 
ured  it  till  this  day.  While  as  for  ordi¬ 
nary  democratic  reforms — and  this  is 
plainest  with  regard  to  those  which  have 
been  most  really  needed — their  utmost 
effect  has  been  to  cure  a  temporary  pain, 
not  to  add  a  permanent  pleasure.  They 
have  been  pills,  they  have  not  been 
elixirs.* 

The  most  authenticated  cases,  then, 
which  we  nave  of  any  genuine  progress 
are  to  all  appearance  mere  accidents  and 
episodes.  They  are  not  analogous  to  a 
man  progressing,  but  to  a  tethered  ani¬ 
mal  which  has  slipped  getting  up  on  its 
legs  again.  As  to  the  larger  movements 
which  form  the  main  features  of  history, 
such  as  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
these  movements,  like  waves,  are  always 
observed  to  spend  themselves  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  prove,  without  some  aid 
from  theology,  that  the  new  waves  which 
have  shaped  themselves  out  of  the  sub- 

*  The  causes  of  material  or  national  advance 
will  be  probably  recognized  in  time  as  being 
mainly,  though  not  entirely,  due  to  the  person¬ 
al  ambitions  of  a  gifted  and  vigorous  minority; 
and  the  processes  which  are  now  regarded  as 
signs  of  a  universal  progress,  are  constant 
cures,  or  attempts  at  cures  of  the  evils  or  mal¬ 
adjustments,  which  are  at  first  incident  to  any 
important  change. 


sided  waters,  are  larger,  higher,  or  more 
important  than  the  last.  This  is  tiue 
even  of  the  parts  of  such  movements  as 
history  principally  records  ;  but  of  the 
part,  which  for  our  modern  Optimists  is 
the  most  important — which  is,  indeed, 
the  only  important  part  for  them,  his¬ 
tory  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  left  any 
general  record  at  all.  The  important 
part  of  such  movements  is  their  relation 
to  the  happiness  of  the  masses.  Does 
any  one  pretend  that  we  have  any  ma¬ 
terials  for  tracing  through  the  historic 
ages  the  fluctuations  in  the  lot  of  the  un¬ 
named  multitudes  ?  Here  and  there 
some  riot,  some  servile  war,  or  some 
Jacquerie,  shows  us  that  at  a  certain 
period  the  masses  in  some  special  dis¬ 
trict  were  miserable,  and  we  can  trace 
through  other  periods  some  legal  ameli¬ 
oration  of  their  lot.  But  taking  the  his¬ 
toric  periods  of  the  world  as  a  whole, 
the  history  of  the  happiness  or  the  mis¬ 
ery  of  the  majority  is  a  book  of  which 
everything  has  perished  except  some 
scattered  fragments,  the  gaps  between 
which  can  be  only  filled  up  by  conjec¬ 
ture,  in  many  cases  not  even  by  that  ; 
which  fail  to  suggest  in  any  serious  way 
that  the  happiness  of  the  multitudes  con¬ 
cerned  has  followed  any  intelligible 
order,  and  which  certainly  negatives  the 
supposition  that  there  has  been  any  con¬ 
tinuous  advance  in  it.  Mr.  Harrison 
says  that  in  three  thousand  years  prog¬ 
ress  should  at  least  be  appreciable  to  the 
naked  eye.  Will  Mr.  Harrison,  or  any 
one  else,  maintain  as  scientifically  dem¬ 
onstrated,  that  the  children  whipped  to 
their  work  in  our  earlier  English  facto¬ 
ries  were  happier  than  the  Egyptian 
brick-makers  among  the  melons  and  the 
flesh-pots  ? 

There  is,  however,  another  hypothesis 
possible,  which  may  give  the  doctrine 
of  progress  a  more  scientific  character. 
It  may  be  said  that  though  the  changes 
of  his.ory  hitherto  have  been  seemingly 
vague  and  meaningless,  they  have  been 
really  preparatory  for  a  movement  which 
is  about  to  begin  now.  Telegraphs, 
ocean  steamers,  express  trains,  and 
printing-presses  have,  it  may  be  admit¬ 
ted,  done  little  for  the  general  happiness 
as  yet  ;  their  importance  may  have  been 
slight  if  we  regard  them  as  mere  luxu¬ 
ries  ;  but  all  this  while  they  have  been 
knitting  the  races  of  men  together  ;  they 
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have  been  making  the  oneness  of  Hu¬ 
manity  a  visible  and  accomplished  fact ; 
and  very  soon  we  shall  all  of  us  start  in 
company  on  a  march  toward  the  higher 
things  that  the  future  has  in  store  for 
us.  What  shall  we  say  to  some  idea  of 
this  sott — that  progress  is  a  certainty 
henceforward,  though  it  may  have  been 
doubtful  hitherto  ?  The  idea  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one  for  the  fancy  to  dwell  upon,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  may  have  been 
suggested  by  facts.  But  facts  certainly 
give  us  no  assurance  that  it  is  true  ;  they 
do  but  suggest  it,  as  a  cloud  may  sug¬ 
gest  a  whale.  It  is  no  doubt  easier  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  a  general  on¬ 
ward  movement  in  the  future  than  it  is 
to  conceive  that  of  it  as  a  reality  in  the 
past.  Indeed  no  one  can  demonstrate 
that  it  will  not  actually  take  place.  All 
1  wish  to  point  out  is  that  there  is  no 
certainty  that  it  will  ;  and  not  only  no 
certainty,  but  no  balance  of  probability. 
The  existing  civilization,  which  some 
think  so  stable,  and  which  seems,  as  I 
have  said,  to  be  uniting  us  into  one 
community,  contains  in  itself  many  ele¬ 
ments  of  decay  or  of  self-destruction. 
In  spite  of  the  way  in  which  the  Western 
races  seem  to  have  covered  the  globe 
with  the  network  of  their  power  and 
commerce,  they  are  outnumbered  at  this 
day  in  a  proportion  of  more  than  two  to 
one,  by  the  vast  nations  who  are  utterly 
impervious  to  their  influence — impervi¬ 
ous  to  their  ideas,  and  indifferent  to 
their  aspirations.  What  scientific  esti¬ 
mate  then  can  be  made  of  the  influence 
on  the  future  of  the  Mohammedan  and 
Buddhist  populations,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  others  equally  alien  to  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  who  alone  outnumber  the  entire 
brotherhood  of  the  West  ?  Who  can 
forecast — to  take  a  single  instance — the 
part  which  may  in  the  future  be  played 
by  China  ?  And  again,  who  can  fore¬ 
cast  the  effects  of  over-population  ? 
And  who  can  fail  to  foresee  that  they 
may  be  far-reaching  and  terrible  ?  How, 
in  the  face  of  disturbing  elements  like 
these,  can  the  future  of  progress  be  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  guess,  a  hope,  an 
opinion,  a  poetic  fancy  ?  At  all  events, 
whatever  it  is,  it  is  certainly  not  science. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  it  is  sci¬ 
ence.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  full 
and  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  us 
of  the  reality  and  continuance  of  a  move¬ 


ment,  slow  indeed  as  its  exponents  ad¬ 
mit  it  to  be,  but  evidently  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  some  happy  consummation  in  the 
future.  Now  what,  let  us  ask,  will  this 
consummation  be  ?  It  is  put  before  us 
by  the  creed  of  Optimism  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  justification  of  all  our  hope  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and,  as  Mr.  Motley  says,  of 
our  “  provisional  acquiescence”  in  the 
existing  sorrows  of  the  world.  Does 
any  one,  then,  profess  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  exactly  to  us  ?  To  ask  this  is 
no  idle  question.  Its  importance  can 
be  proved  by  reference  to  Mr.  Hariison 
himself.  He  says  that  if  a  consumma¬ 
tion  in  heaven  is  to  have  the  least  real 
influence  over  us,  it  is  *'  not  enough  to 
talk  of  it  in  general  teims.”  "  The  all- 
important  point,’  ’  he  proceeds,  ”  is  what 
kind  of  heaven  ?  Is  it  a  heaven  of  ser¬ 
aphic  beatitude  and  unending  hallelujahs 
as  imagined  by  Dante  and  Milton,  nr  a 
life  of  active  exertion  ?  And  if  of  active 
exertion  (and  what  can  life  mean  with¬ 
out  exertion  ?)  of  what  kind  of  exer¬ 
tion  ?”  Now  with  regard  to  heaven  it 
would  be  perfectly  easy  to  show  that  this 
demand  for  exact  knowledge  is  unreason¬ 
able  and  unnecessary  ;  for  part  of  the 
attraction  of  the  alleged  beatitude  of 
heaven  consists  in  the  belief  that  it  passes 
our  finite  understanding,  that  we  can 
only  dimly  augur  it,  and  that  we  shall 
be  changed  before  we  are  admitted  to  it. 
But  with  regard  to  any  blessed  consum¬ 
mation  on  the  earth,  such  details  as  Mr. 
Harrison  asks  for  are  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable.  Our  Optimists  tell  us  that, 
on  the  expiration  of  a  practical  eternity, 
there  will  be  the  beginnings  at  any  rate 
of  a  blessed  and  glorious  change  in  the 
human  lot.  In  Mr.  Harrison’s  words, 
I  say.  What  kind  of  change  ?  Will  it  be 
a  change  tending  to  make  life  a  round 
of  idle  luxury,  or  a  course  of  active  ex¬ 
ertion  ?  And  if  of  active  exertion,  of 
what  kind  of  exertion  ?  Will  it  be 
practical  or  speculative  ?  Will  it  be  dis¬ 
covering  new  stars,  or  making  new  dyes 
out  of  coal  tar  ?  No  one  can  tell  us. 

On  one  point  no  doubt  we  should  And 
a  consensus  of  opinion  ;  but  this  point 
would  be  negative,  not  positive.  We 
should  be  told  that  poverty,  overwork, 
most  forms  of  sickness,  and  acute  pain 
would  be  absent ;  and  surely  it  may  be 
said  that  this  is  a  consummation  fit  to 
be  striven  for.  No  doubt  it  is;  but  from 
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the  Optimist’s  point  of  view,  this  admis¬ 
sion  does  absolutely  nothing  to  help  us. 
The  problem  is  to  construct  a  life  of 
superlative  happiness  ;  and  to  eliminate 
physical  suffering  is  merely  to  place  us 
on  the  naked  threshold  of  our  enterprise. 
Suppose  1  see  in  the  street  one  day  some 
poor  orphan  girl,  utterly  desolate,  and 
crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
That  girl  is  certainly  not  happy.  Let 
us  suppose  I  see  the  same  girl  next  day, 
equally  desolate,  but  distracted  by  an 
excruciating  toothache.  I[could  not  re¬ 
store  her  parents  to  her,  but  I  can,  we 
will  say,  cure  her  toothache,  and  I  do. 

I  ease  her  of  a  terrible  pain.  I  cause 
her  unutterable  relief ;  and  no  doubt  in 
doing  so  I  myself  feel  happy  ;  but  as  to 
the  orphan  all  I  do  is  this — I  restore  her 
to  her  original  misery.  And  so  far  as 
the  mere  process  of  stamping  out  pain  is 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
it  might  not  leave  life  in  no  better  posi¬ 
tion  than  that  of  an  orphan  cured  of  a 
toothache.  Indeed,  if  we  may  trust  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  optimistic 
writers,  it  would  not,  even  so  far  as  it 
went,  be  an  unmixed  good.  These  writ¬ 
ers  have  often  hinted  that  pain  and 
trouble  probably  deepen  our  pleasures  ; 
so  if  pain  and  trouble  were  ever  done 
away  with,  the  positive  blessings  of  life 
might,  on  their  own  showing,  be  not 
heightened  but  degraded. 

Again,  let  us  approach  the  question 
from  another  side  ;  and  instead  of  re¬ 
garding  progress  as  an  extinction  of 
pain,  let  us  regard  it  as  the  equitable 
distribution  of  material  comforts  among 
all.  No  one  would  wish  to  speak  flip¬ 
pantly — or  at  all  events  no  sane  man  can 
think  lightly — of  the  importance  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  all  a  sufficiency  of  daily  bread. 
But  however  we  realize  that  privation 
and  starvation  are  miseries,  it  does  not 
follow — indeed  we  know  it  not  to  be 
true — that  a  light  heart  goes  with  a  full 
stomach.  Or  suppose  us  to  conceive 
that  in  the  future  it  would  come  to  do 
so,  and  that  men  would  be  completely 
happy  when  they  all  had  enough  to  eat, 
would  this  be  a  consummation  calculated 
to  raise  our  enthusiasm,  or  move  our 
souls  with  a  solemn  zeal  to  work  for  it  ? 
Would  any  human  being  who  was  ever 
capable  of  anything  that  has  ever  been 
called  a  high  conception  of  life,  feel  any 
pleasure  iu  the  thought  of  a  Humanity, 


”  shut  up  in  infinite  content,”  when 
once  it  had  secured  itself  three  meals  a 
day,  and  smiling  every  morning  a  satis¬ 
fied  smile  at  the  universe,  its  huge  lips 
shining  with  fried  eggs  and  bacon  ? 

1  am  not  for  an  instant  saying  that 
mere  physical  well-being  is  the  only  sort 
of  happiness  to  which  Optimists  look 
forward.  But  it  is  the  only  sort  of  hap¬ 
piness  about  which  their  ideas  are  at  all 
definite  ;  and  I  have  alluded  to  it  as  1 
have  done,  merely  to  point  out  that  their 
only  definite  ideas  are  ridiculously  in¬ 
sufficient  ideas.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  thinkers  like  Mr.  Harrison 
anticipate  for  transfigured  Humanity 
pleasures  which  to  them  seem  nobler 
than  the  noblest  we  can  enjoy  now  ;  but 
about  these  pleasures  I  say  there  is  no 
consensus  of  opinion  ;  what  opinion 
there  is,  is  quite  indefinite,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  these  pleasures 
will  ever  be  realized,  and  judging  from 
the  hints  we  have  of  them,  there  is  much 
to  show  that  they  would  be  impossible. 
To  sum  up  then,  the  altered  Humanity 
of  the  future,  even  granting  that  we  are 
advancing  toward  it,  may  be  compared  to 
an  image  of  which  one  part  only  is  defi¬ 
nite.  It  is  not  like  an  image  with  feet 
of  clay  and  with  a  head  of  gold,  but  like 
an  image  with  a  stomach  of  clay,  and 
everything  else  of  cloud. 

We  have  now  examined  the  creed  of 
Optimism  from  two  points  of  view,  as¬ 
suming  in  turn  the  truth  of  each  one  of 
its  two  propositions,  and  inquiring  into 
the  truth  of  the  other.  We  first  assumed 
the  reality  of  progress,  and  asked  how 
far  our  sympathy  was  capable  of  being 
stimulated  by  it ;  we  next  assumed  the 
alleged  capacities  of  our  sympathy,  and 
asked  what  grounds  there  were  for  any 
belief  in  a  progress  by  which  sympathy 
of  the  assumed  kind  could  be  roused. 
And  we  have  seen  that,  so  far  as  scien¬ 
tific  evidence  is  concerned,  both  the  prop¬ 
ositions  in  question  are  unsupported  and 
fanciful. 

There  remains  for  us  yet  a  third  test 
to  submit  it  to,  and  this  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  fatal  of  all.  Let  us  as¬ 
sume,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  both  the 
propositions  are  true  ;  and  we  shall  see 
that  they  contain  in  themselves  elements 
by  which  their  supposed  meaning  is  an¬ 
nihilated.  Let  us  assume,  then,  that 
progress  will,  in  process  of  time,  pro- 
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duce  a  state  of  society  which  we  should 
all  regard  as  satisfactory  ;  and  let  us  as* 
sume  that  our  sympathies  are  of  such  a 
strength  and  delicacy  that  the  far-off 
good  in  store  for  our  remote  descend* 
ants  will  be  a  source  of  real  comfort  to 
our  hearts  and  a  real  stimulus  to  our 
actions — that  it  will  fill  life,  in  fact,  with 
moral  meanings  and  motives.  It  will 
only  require  a  very  little  reflection  to 
show  us  that  if  sympathy  is  really  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  this  work,  it  will 
inevitably  be  strong  enough  to  destroy 
the  work  which  it  has  accomplished.  If 
we  are,  or  if  we  should  come  to  be,  so 
astonishingly  sensitive  that  the  remote 
happiness  of  posterity  will  cause  us  any 
real  pleasure,  the  incalculable  amount 
of  pain  that  will  admittedly  have  pre¬ 
ceded  such  happiness,  that  has  been 
suffered  during  the  countless  years  of 
the  past,  and  will  have  to  be  suffered 
during  the  countless  intervening  years 
of  the  future,  must  necessarily  convert 
such  pleasure  into  agony.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive,  unless  we  throw  real¬ 
ity  overboard  altogether,  and  decamp 
frankly  into  dreamland — it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  our  sympathy  being  made 
more  sensitive  to  the  happiness  of 
others,  without  its  being  made  also  more 
sensitive  to  their  misery.  One  might  as 
well  suppose  our  powers  of  sight  in¬ 
creased,  but  increased  only  so  as  to  show 
us  agreeable  objects  ;  or  our  powers  of 
hearing  increased,  but  increased  only  so 
as  to  convey  to  us  our  own  praises. 

Can  any  one  for  an  instant  doubt  that 
this  is  a  fact  ?  Can  he  trick  himself  in 
any  way  into  any,  even  the  slightest, 
evasion  of  it  ?  Can  he  imagine  himself, 
for  instance,  having  a  sudden  interest 
roused  in  him,  from  whatever  cause,  in 
the  fortunes  of  some  young  man,  and 
yet  not  feeling  a  corresponding  shock  if 
the  young  man  should  chance  to  be 
hanged  for  murder  ?  The  idea  is  ridic¬ 
ulous.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
unless  our  sympathies  had  a  certain  ob¬ 
tuseness  and  narrowness  in  them,  we 
should  be  too  tender  to  endure  a  day  of 
life.  The  rose-leaves  might  give  a  keener 
pleasure  ;  but  we  should  be  unable  to 
think  of  it,  because  our  skins  would  be 
lacerated  with  thorns.  What  would 
happen  to  us  if,  retaining  the  fastidious¬ 
ness  of  man,  we  suddenly  found  that  our 
nostrils  were  as  keen  as  those  of  dogs  ? 


We  should  be  sick  every  time  we  walked 
through  a  crowded  street.  Were  our 
sympathies  intensified  in  a  similar  way, 
we  should  pass  through  life  not  sick,  but 
broken-hearted.  The  whole  creation 
would  seem  to  be  groaning  and  travail¬ 
ing  together  ;  and  the  laughter  and  re¬ 
joicing  of  posterity  would  be  drowned 
by  the  intervening  sounds,  or  else  would 
seem  a  ghastly  mockery. 

But  suppose — we  have  been  waiving 
objections,  and  we  will  now  waive  them 
again — suppose  that  the  intervening  pain 
does  somehow  not  inconvenience  us  ; 
and  that  our  sympathies,  "  on  this  bank 
and  shoal  of  time,  jump  it,”  and  bring 
us  safely  to  the  joy  and  prosperity  be¬ 
yond.  Now  this  jump,  on  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  own  showing,  will  carry  us  across 
an  eternity.  It  will  annihilate  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  our  own  imperfect  con¬ 
dition  and  our  posterity’s  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  But  how  does  Mr.  Harrison 
imagine  that  it  will  stop  there  ?  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  all  human  existence  will  come 
to  an  end  some  day,  but  the  end,  he 
thinks,  does  not  matter  because  it  is  so 
far  off.  But  if  sympathy  acquires  this 
power  of  jumping  across  eternities,  the 
end  ceases  to  be  far  off  any  longer. 
The  same  power  that  takes  us  from  the 
beginnings  of  progress  to  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  progress,  will  take  us  from 
the  consummation  of  progress  to  its  hor¬ 
rible  and  sure  destruction — to  its  death 
by  inches,  as  the  icy  period  comes,  turn¬ 
ing  the  whole  earth  into  a  torture-cham¬ 
ber,  and  effacing  forever  the  happiness 
and  the  triumph  of  man  in  a  hideous 
and  meaningless  end.  Knowing  that 
the  drama  is  thus  really  a  tragedy,  how 
shall  we  be  able  to  pretend  to  ourselves 
that  it  is  a  divine  comedy  ?  It  is  true 
that  death  waits  for  all  and  each  of  us  ; 
and  yet  we  continue  to  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry  ;  but  that  is  precisely  because 
our  sympathies  have  not  those  powers 
which  Mr.  Harrison  asserts  they  have, 
because  instead  of  connecting  us  with 
what  will  happen  to  others  in  three 
thousand  years,  it  connects  us  only 
slightly  with  what  will  happen  to  our¬ 
selves  in  thirty. 

We  thus  see  that  the  creed  of  Optim¬ 
ism  is  composed  of  ideas  that  do  not 
even  agree  with  each  other.  They  might 
do  that,  however,  and  yet  be  entirely 
false.  The  great  question  is,  do  they 
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agree  with  facts  ?  and  not  only  that,  but 
are  they  forced  on  us  by  facts  ?  Do 
facts  leave  us  no  room  for  rationally  con¬ 
tradicting  or  doubting  them  ?  In  a 
word,  have  they  any  bisiseven  approxi¬ 
mately  similar  to  what  would  be  required 
to  support  a  theory  of  light,  or  heat,  or 
electricity,  of  the  geologic  history  of  the 
earth,  or  of  the  evolution  of  species  ?  Is 
the  evidence  for  their  truth  as  over¬ 
whelming  and  as  unanimous  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  Professor  Huxley  would  require 
to  make  -him  believe  in  a  miracle  ?  Or 
have  they  ever  been  submitted  to  the 
same  eager  and  searching  scepticism 
which  has  sought  for  and  weighed  every 
fact,  sentence,  and  syllable  that  might 
tend  to  make  incredible  our  traditional 
conception  of  the  Bible  ?  They  cer¬ 
tainly  have  not.  The  treatment  they 
have  met  with  has  been  not  only  not 
this,  but  the  precise  opposite.  Men  who 
claim  to  have  destroyed  Christianity  in 
the  name  of  science  justify  their  belief 
in  Optimism  by  every  method  that  their 
science  stigmatizes  as  most  immoral. 
Mr.  Harrison  admits,  with  relation  to 
Christianity,  that  the  Redemption  be¬ 
came  incredible  with  the  destruction  of 
the  geocentric  theory,  because  the  world 
became  a  speck  in  the  universe,  infinite¬ 
ly  too  little  for  so  vast  a  drama.  But 
when  he  comes  to  defending  his  own  re¬ 
ligion  of  Optimism  he  says,  the  infinite 
littleness  of  the  world  ’*  is  a  thought  we 
“  will  put  away  from  us”  as  an  “  un¬ 
manly  and  unhealthy  musing.”  Simi¬ 
larly  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  admits  with 
great  candor  that  many  facts  exist  which 
suggest  doubts  of  progress,  instead  of 
examining  these  doubts  and  giving  their 
full  weight  to  them,  tells  us  that  we 
ought  to  set  them  aside  as  “  unworthy.” 
Was  ever  such  language  heard  in  the 
mouths  of  scientific  men  about  any  of 
those  subjects  which  have  formed  their 
proper  studies  ?  It  is  rather  a  parody 
of  the  language  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Keble,  who  declared  that  religious  scep¬ 
tics  were  too  wicked  to  be  reasoned  with, 
and  who  incurred,  for  this  reason  more 
than  any  other,  the  indignant  scorn  of 
all  our  scientitic  critics.  Which  of  such 
critics  was  ever  heard  to  defend  a  theory 
of  the  authorship  of  Job  or  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  by  declaring  that  any  doubts  of 
their  doubts  were  ”  unmanly”  or  ”  un¬ 
healthy  ?”  Who  would  answer  an  at¬ 


tack  on  the  Darwinian  theory  of  coral- 
reefs  by  calling  it  ”  unworthy  ?”  or  meet 
admitted  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
theory  of  light  by  following  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  example,  and  saying  ”  we  will  put 
them  aside  ?” 

Let  the  reader  consider  another  state¬ 
ment  explicitly  made  by  Mr.  John  Mor¬ 
ley  relative  to  this  very  question  of  Op¬ 
timism.  He  quotes  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  Diderot  : — “  Does  the  narra¬ 
tive  present  me  with  some  fact  that 
dishonors  humanity  ?  Then  I  examine 
it  with  the  most  rigorous  severity. 
Whatever  sagacity  I  may  be  able  to 
command  I  employ  in  detecting  contra¬ 
dictions  that  throw  suspicion  on  the 
story.  It  is  not  so  when  the  action  is 
beautiful,  lofty,  noble.”  Diderot' s 
way,”  says  Mr.  Morley,  "of  reading 
history  is  not  unworthy  of  imitation. ”  Is 
it  necessary  to  quote  more  ?  This  aston¬ 
ishing  sentence — not  astonishing  for  the 
fact  it  admits,  but  for  the  naive  candor 
of  the  admission — describes  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  the  method  which  men  of  science, 
who  have  attacked  Christianity  in  the 
name  of  the  divine  duty  of  scepticism, 
and  of  a  conscience  which  forbids  them 
to  believe  anything  not  fully  proved — 
this  sentence  describes  the  method  which 
such  men  consider  scentihe  when  estab¬ 
lishing  a  religion  of  their  own.  Let  us 
swallow  whatever  suits  us ;  whatever 
goes  against  us  let  us  examine  with  the 
most  rigorous  severity. 

No  feature  in  the  history  of  modern 
thought  is  more  instructive  than  the  con¬ 
trast  I  have  just  indicated — the  contrast 
between  the  scepticism,  and  the  exact¬ 
ingness  of  science,  in  its  attack  on  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  its  abject  credulity  in  con¬ 
structing  a  futile  substitute.  That  there 
is  nj  universal,  no  continuous  meaning 
in  the  changes  of  human  history,  that 
progress  of  some  sort  may  not  be  a  real¬ 
ity,  I  am  not  for  a  moment  arguing. 
All  I  have  urged  hitherto  is,  that  there 
is  no  evidence,  such  as  would  be  accept¬ 
ed  either  in  physical  or  philosophical 
science,  to  prove  there  is.  The  facts, 
no  doubt,  suggest  any  number  of  mean¬ 
ings,  but  they  support  none  ;  and  if 
Professor  Huxley  is  right  in  saying  that 
it  is  very  immoral  in  us  to  believe  in 
such  doubtful  books  as  the  Gospels,  it 
must  be  far  more  immoral  in  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  meaning  of  human  existence. 
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What  the  spectacle  of  the  world  s  his¬ 
tory  would  really  suggest  to  an  impar¬ 
tial  scientific  observer,  who  had  no  re* 
ligion  and  who  had  not  contracted  to 
construct  one,  is  a  conclusion  eminently 
in  harmony  with  the  drift  of  scientific 
speculation  generally.  The  doctrines 
of  natural  selection  and  the  survival  cf 
the  fittest,  imply  on  the  part  of  nature  a 
vast  number  of  failures — failures  com¬ 
plete  or  partial.  The  same  idea  may  be 
applicable  to  worlds,  as  to  species  in  this 
world.  If  we  conceive,  as  we  have  every 
warrant  for  conceiving,  an  incalculable 
number  of  inhabited  planets,  the  history 
of  their  crowning  races  will,  according 
to  all  analogy,  be  vaiious.  Some  will 
arrive  at  great  and  general  happiness, 
some  at  happiness  paitial  and  less  com¬ 
plete,  some  may  very  likely,  as  long  as 
their  inhabitants  last,  be  hells  of  strug¬ 
gle  and  wretchedness.  Now  what  to  an 
impartial  observer  the  history  of  the 
earth  would  suggest,  would  be  that  it 
occupied  some  intermediate  position  be* 
tween  the  completest  successes  and  the 
absolutely  horrible  failures — a  position 
probably  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale, 
though  many  degrees  above  the  bottom 
of  it.  Considered  in  this  light  its  his¬ 
tory  becomes  intelligible,  because  we 
cease  to  treat  as  hieroglyphs  full  of 
meaning  a  series  of  maiks  which  have 
really  no  meaning  at  all.  We  shall  see 
constant  attempts  at  progress,  we  shall 
see  progress  realized  in  certain  places  up 
to  a  certain  point  ;  but  we  shall  see  that 
after  a  certain  point,  the  castle  of  cards 
or  sand  falls  to  pieces  again  ;  and  that 
others  attempt  to  rise,  perhaps  even  less 
successfully.  We  still  see  numberless 
words  shaping  themselves,  but  never  any 
complete  sentence.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
we  shall  be  reminded  of  certain  lines, 
which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  refer¬ 
ring  to  an  ‘‘  idiot’s  tale.”  The  destinies 
of  humanity  need  not  be  all  sound  and 
fury  ;  but  certainly  regarding  them  as 
a  whole,  we  shall  have  to  say  of  them, 
that  they  are  a  tale  without  plot,  with¬ 
out  coherence,  without  interest — in  a 
word,  that  they  signify  nothing. 

I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  this 
is  the  truth  about  Humanity  ;  but  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  conclusion  which  we 
should  probably  arrive  at  if  we  trusted 
to  purely  scientific  observation,  with  no 
preconceived  idea  that  life  must  have  a 


meaning,  and  no  interest  in  giving  it 
one.  No  doubt  such  a  view,  if  true, 
would  be  completely  fatal  to  everything 
which  to  men,  in  what  hitherto  we  have 
called  their  higher  moments,  has  made 
life  dignified,  serious,  or  even  tolerable. 
Hitherto  in  those  higher  moments  they 
have  risen,  like  the  philosophers  out  of 
Plato’s  cavern,  from  their  narrow  selfish 
inteiests,  into  the  light  of  a  larger  out¬ 
look,  and  seen  that  life  is  full  of  august 
meanings.  But  that  light  has  not  been 
the  light  of  science.  Science  will  give 
men  a  larger  outlook  also  ;  but  it  will 
raise  them  above  their  narrower  inter¬ 
ests,  not  to  show  them  wider  ones,  but 
to  show  them  none  at  all.  If  then  the 
light  that  is  in  us  is  darkness,  we  may 
well  say,  how  great  is  that  darkness  ! 
It  is  from  this  darkness  that  religion 
comes  to  deliver  us,  not  by  destroying 
what  science  has  taught  us,  but  by  add¬ 
ing  to  it  something  that  it  has  not 
taught  us. 

Whether  we  can  believe  in  this  added 
something  or  not  is  a  point  I  have  in  no 
way  argued.  I  have  not  sought  to 
prove  that  life  has  no  meaning,  but 
merely  that  it  has  none  discoverable  by 
the  methods  of  modern  science.  I  will 
not  even  say  that  men  of  science  them- 
xSelves  are  not  certain  of  its  existence, 
and  may  not  live  by  this  certainty  ;  but 
only  that,  if  so,  they  are  unaware 
whence  this  certainty  comes,  and  that 
though  their  inner  convictions  may  claim 
our  most  sincere  respect,  their  own  analy¬ 
sis  of  them  deserves  our  most  contemp¬ 
tuous  ridicule. 

If  there  is  a  soul  in  man,  and  if  there 
is  a  God  who  has  given,  this  soul,  the 
instinct  of  religion  can  never  die  ;  but 
if  there  is  any  authentic  explanation  of 
the  relations  between  the  soul  and  God, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  men  in  any 
way  cease  to  accept  this,  their  own  ex¬ 
planations  may  well,  by  a  gradual  proc¬ 
ess,  resolve  themselves  into  a  denial  of 
the  theory  they  seek  to  explain.  And 
such,  according  to  our  men  of  science 
themselves,  has  been  the  case  with  the 
orthodox  Christian  faith,  when  once  it 
began  to  be  disintegrated  by  the  solvent 
of  Protestantism.  The  process  is  for¬ 
cibly  alluded  to  by'Mr.  Harrison.  Tra¬ 
ditional  Protestantism  dissolved  into  the 
nebulous  tenets  of  the  Broad  Church¬ 
men  ;  the  tenets  of  the  Broad  Church- 
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men  dissolved  into  Deism,  Deism  into  their  solemn  and  pompous  gravity,  are 
Pantheism  and  the  cultus  of  the  Un-  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  Bumbles  of 
knowable,  and  the  last  into  Optimism,  a  squabbling  parish.  We  all  know  what 
Mr.  Harrison  fails  to  read  the  lesson  of  Hobbes  said  of  Catholicism,  that  it  was 
history  farther,  and  to  see  that  Optim-  the  ghost  of  the  dead  Roman  Empire, 
ism  in  its  turn  must  yield  to  the  solvent  sitting  enthroned  on  the  ashes  of  it. 
of  criticism,  and  leave  the  religious  in-  Optimism,  in  the  same  way,  is  the  ghost 
stinct,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  sense  of  Protestantism  sitting  on  its  ashes,  not 
of  a  meaning  in  life,  as  a  forlorn  and  be-  enthroned  but  gibbering, 
wildered  emotion  without  anv  explana-  I  hope  that  before  long  I  may  again 
tion  of  itself  at  all.  What  Optimism  is  return  to  this  subject,  to  touch  on  many 
at  present  must  be  abundantly  evident,  points  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
It  is  the  last  attempt  to  discover  a  peg  glance  at  now.  On  former  occasions  I 
on  which  to  hang  the  fallen  clothes  of  have  been  asked  by  certain  critics  what 
Christianity.  As  Mr.  Harrison  tells  us,  possible  use,  even  suppose  life  is  not 
most  of  our  scientific  Optimists  have  worth  much,  I  could  hope  to  find  in  lay- 
been  brought  up  with  all  the  emotions  ing  the  fact  bare.  To  the  Optimists  as 
of  that  faith.  They  have  got  rid  of  the  men  of  science  no  explanation  is  needed, 
faith,  but  the  emotions  have  been  left  Every  attempt  to  establish  any  truth, 
on  their  hands.  They  long  for  some  or  even  to  establish  any  doubt,  accord- 
object  on  which  to  lavish  them,  just  as  ing  to  their  principles  is  not  only  justi- 
Don  Quixote  longed  to  find  a  lady-love  ;  fiable,  but  is  a  duty.  To  others,  anex- 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  certain  phrases  planation  will  not  be  very  far  to  seek, 
of  Mr.  Harrison,  they  have  modestly  If  there  is  a  meaning  in  life,  we  shall 
contented  themselves  with  asking  not  never  understand  it  rightly,  till  we  have 
that  the  object  should  be  a  truth,  but  ceased  to  amuse  ourselves  with  under- 
nierely  that  it  should  not,  on  the  face  standing  it  wrongly.  Humanity,  if  there 
of  it,  be  a  falsehood.  He  does  not  ask  is  any  salvation  for  it,  will  never  be 
how  well  Humanity  deserves  to  be  saved  till  it  sees  that  it  cannot  save  it- 
thought  of,  but  how  well  he  and  his  self,  and  asks  in  humility,  seeking  some 
friends  will  be  able  to  think  of  it.  Once  greater  power.  Who  shall  deliver  me 
more  let  us  say  that  this  emotion  which  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  But  as 
they  call  the  love  of  Humanity  is  not  an  matters  stand,  it  will  never  see  this  or 
emotion  I  would  ridicule.  I  only  ridi-  ask  this,  till  it  has  seen  face  to  face  the 
cule  their  bestowal  of  it.  The  love  of  whole  of  its  own  ghastly  helplessness. 
Humanity,  with  no  faith  to  enlighten  it,  and  tasted — at  least  intellectually — the 
and  nothing  to  justify  it  beyond  what  dregs  of  its  degradation.  When  we 
science  can  show,  is  as  absurd  as  the  have  filled  our  bellies  with  the  husks  that 
love  of  Titania  lavished  on  Bottom  ;  the  swine  eat,  it  may  be  that  we  shall 
and  the  high  priests  of  Humanity,  with  arise  and  go. — Fortnightly  Review. 


LOVE’S  UNITY. 

BV  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

How  shall  I  tell  thee  when  I  love  thee  best  ? 

In  rapture,  or  repose  ?  How  shall  I  say  ? 

I  only  know  I  love  thee  every  way. 

Nor  more  when  restlessly  than  when  at  rest. 

See  !  What  is  day  except  the  night  refreshed. 
And  what  the  night  except  the  tired-out  day  ? 
And  ’tis  love’s  difference,  not  love’s  decay. 

If  now  I  dawn,  now  fade  upon  thy  breast. 
Self-torturing  sweet !  is’t  not  the  selfsame  sun 
Wanes  in  the  west  that  dameth  in  the  east. 
His  fervor  nowise  altered  nor  decreased  ? 

So  rounds  my  love,  returning  where  begun. 

And  still  beginning,  never  most  nor  least. 

But  fixedly  various,  all  love’s  parts  in  one. 


— Athenaum 
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TRIVIAL  I 

What  may  be  deemed  a  trivial  inci¬ 
dent  ?  What  is  an  occurrence  of  serious 
importance  ?  Those  who  have  observed 
life  most  closely  will  probably  be  the 
least  able  to  furnish  to  these  queries  re¬ 
plies  altogether  satisfactory.  The  choice 
of  a  boy’s  school,  a  young  man’s  start 
in  a  profession,  marriage,  serious  inju¬ 
ries,  illness,  sudden  wealth  or  poverty, 
would  probably  be  included  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  while  meeting  an  acquaintance  in 
the  street,  forgetting  to  post  a  letter,  ac¬ 
cepting  an  invitation  to  a  particular 
party,  the  expression  of  a  random  opin¬ 
ion,  missing  a  railway -train,  are  likely 
to  be  relegated  to  the  former  category. 
Yet  an  unbiassed  anal) sis  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  majority  of  mankind  would, 
in  our  opinion,  show  that  what  is  vari¬ 
ously  termed  by  different  orders  of  per¬ 
sons,  “Providence,”  “Chance,”  or 
the  “  Chapter  of  Accidents,”  acting  ex¬ 
tremely  often  through  the  agency  of  the 
slightest  imaginable  circumstances,  plays 
a  most  important,  not  unfrequently  an 
overwhelming  part,  in  the  drama  of 
human  affairs.  The  result  of  a  fall  from 
a  horse  depends  much  less  on  the  speed 
of  the  horse,  or  the  constitution  and 
equestrian  ability  of  the  precipitated 
rider,  than  on  the  precise  manner  in 
which  his  body  reaches  the  ground,  and 
this,  despite  all  theories  as  to  learning 
how  to  fall,  will  probably  never  be  twice 
exactly  the  same,  however  often  the 
mischance  may  occur.  To  take  another 
instance,  the  impression  made  by  one 
personality  on  another,  leaving  out  of 
reckoning  the  element  of  beauty,  is  well 
known  to  defy  all  forecast,  because  we 
kindle  sympathy  and  excite  distaste  at 
points  the  most  unexpected  and  unac¬ 
countable.  Most  of  us  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  test  the  working  of  this  subtle 
attraction  and  repulsion  when  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  one  of  our  friends 
take  kindly  to  the  conversation  and  com¬ 
panionship  cf  another  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Yet  upon  the  outcome  of  these 
perpetually  recurring  combinations  de¬ 
pends  the  issue  of  a  vast  number  of  our 
undertakings.  The  arising  of  a  certain 
idea  at  a  given  propitious  moment  is 
another  most  weighty  factor  in  life.  It 
may  be  replied  that  Newton’s  apple  or 
Watt’s  tea-kettle  only  brought  to  a  defi- 
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nite  expression  reflections  which  had 
long  been  working  in  the  philosopher’s 
brain  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  many  thoughts  productive  of  mo¬ 
mentous  consequences  flash  on  the  mind 
suddenly  by  what  can  only  be  termed  an 
inspiration.  Then,  again,  as  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  conduct  and  its  results. 
The  novice  is  taught,  and  rightly  taught, 
that  the  good  apprentice  succeeds,  and 
comes  in  his  special  sphere  to  honor  and 
credit.  But  we  could  name  an  eminent 
public  character  who  owes  his  brilliant 
career  entirely  to  crass  neglect  of  his 
duty  as  a  railway  booking-clerk  ;  and 
also  an  idle  dunce  at  school,  held  pre¬ 
destined  to  the  workhouse,  who  retired 
from  business  about  the  time  h  s  con¬ 
temporaries  were  taking  their  degrees, 
on  a  fortune  acquired  through  a  timely 
developed  genius  for  blending  and  tast¬ 
ing  tea.  We  know  of  a  young  Austrian 
to  whom  vast  wealth  was  bequeathed  by 
an  aged  gentleman  whom  the  lucky 
youngster  met  in  a  railway-train  return¬ 
ing  from  his  only  son’s  funeral,  because 
the  bereaved  parent  was  touched  by  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  stranger’s  feat¬ 
ures  to  those  of  his  departed  boy.  Simi¬ 
larly,  we  are  acquainted  with  a  person 
who  distinctly  traces  his  entry  on  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  professional  life  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  one  day  of  a  certain  thoroughfare 
in  a  large  city,  where  several  ways  met. 
Above  ail,  to  mention  the  most  critical 
cf  steps,  the  origin  of  very  many  mar¬ 
riages  would  disclose  this  woof  of  destiny 
crossing,  modifying,  and  not  seldom 
cancelling  the  operation  of  the  warp  of 
law  generally  controlling  events. 

To  borrow  an  illustration  from  a 
diffeient  department  of  human  activity, 
a  happy  literary  fluke,  where  a  careful 
printer  would  have  spoiled  all,  gave 
Malherbe,  and  after  him  the  world,  one 
of  the  loveliest  lines  in  all  lyric  verse. 
The  poem  in  question  was  written  on  the 
lamented  death  of  a  friend’s  daughter 
named  Roselle ;  but  by  a  benignant 
blunder,  the  conventional 

”  Roselle  a  v6cu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses,” 
became 

”  Rose,  elle  a  v6cu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 
L’espace  d’un  matin," 
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owing  to  the  compositor’s  oversight  its 
nameless  charm  and  unchallenged  im¬ 
mortality.  Countless  other  examples 
of  the  tiivial  proving  the  grave  and  preg¬ 
nant  facts  of  life  will  present  themselves 
to  us  all  as  we  pass  in  review  the  events 
of  every  day,  such  as  the  casual  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  infoimation,  the  chance  word  in¬ 
terchanged  with  an  unknown  peison  in 
a  drawing-room,  the  fortuitous  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  footprint,  the  sudden  awaken¬ 
ing  of  conscience  in  the  mind  of  a 
would  be  criminal,  all  of  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  developing  consequences  which 
outwit  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  hold  over  the  future,  however 
apparently  certain,  an  impenetrable  veil. 
Even  more  startling  are  often  the  effects 
of  incidents  to  all  seeming  immaterial 
and  trifling,  when  we  forsake  the  by¬ 
paths  of  private  life  for  the  great  high¬ 
way  of  history.  A  striking  case  in  point 
is  dwelt  on  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in 
his  “  History  of  Normandy  and  Eng¬ 
land,”  showing  us  the  obscure  and  un¬ 
heeded  origin  of  our  very  existence  as  a 
nation.  He  well  remarks  that  England 
owes  its  place  in  the  world  to  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy,  father  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  seeing  Ailetta,  daughter 
of  a  tanner  of  Falaise,  washing  her  linen 
in  a  rivulet  near  that  town.  ”  Arietta’s 
pretty  feet  twinkling  in  the  brook  made 
her  the  mother  of  William  the  Conquer¬ 
or.  But  for  the  tanner  of  Falaise,  her 
father,  Harold  would  not  have  fallen  at 
Hastings,  no  Anglo-Norman  dynasty 
would  have  arisen,  no  British  Flmpire.” 
To  no  sphere  of  energy  does  this  sud¬ 
den,  overmastering  inteiference  of  the 
unforeseen  apply  more  forcibly  than  to 
war.  Bliicher’s  arrival  half  an-hour  later 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo  tnight  not  im¬ 
possibly  have  changed  the  history  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  cackling  of  some  geese 
was  once  highly  useful, — examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  fate  of  armies 
and  citadels,  and  with  them  the  destiny 
of  nations,  tremble  at  certain  moments 
in  the  balance,  to  be  swayed  hither  and 
thither  by  agencies  apparently  slight, 
but  drawing  boundless  significance  from 
the  accidents,  if  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  accident,  of  time  and  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  salient 
changes  and  events  of  life,  from  which 
mighty  innovations  ate  expected,  not 


unfrequently  leave  no  impression  behind 
them  ;  and  though  they  may  be  in  a 
sense  important,  have  little  or  no  inllu- 
ence  on  the  character  or  future  of  the 
individual  they  befall.  Striking  occur¬ 
rences,  foreshadowing  serious  conse¬ 
quences,  have  often  absolutely  no  sequel, 
so  that  it  passes  the  sagacity  of  the 
shrewdest  to  predict  whether  a  given 
acorn,  so  to  speak,  shall  perish  unno¬ 
ticed,  or  develop  into  a  majestic  oak. 
'Fhis  strand  of  caprice,  these  inexplica¬ 
ble,  surprising  results  from  common¬ 
place  facts,  while  they  render  life  less 
logical  and  prevent  the  calmest  lot  from 
being  mapped  out  entirely  by  rule  and 
compass,  undeniably  supply  most  of  the 
romance  and  excitement  falling  to  the 
share  of  mortals,  and  though  the  medal 
has  its  dark  and  distressing  side,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  existence  without 
an  occasional  impromptu  in  the  shape 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected,  to  relieve 
the  even  tenor  of  plans  calculated  and 
prearranged,  would  be  scarce  endurable. 
Not  only  can  we  but  rough-hew  our  ends, 
our  most  careful  endeavors  lead  nut  un¬ 
frequently  to  a  termination  the  very  re¬ 
verse  from  what  might  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated.  We  can  call  to  mind 
the  case  of  a  lady  who  directed  her  so¬ 
licitor  to  invest  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
shares  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  some 
months  prior  to  its  collapse.  Imagining 
that  her  instructions  had  been  carried 
out,  she  heard  the  news  of  the  closure 
of  the  bank’s  doors  with  unqualified  dis¬ 
may,  as  the  claim  of  the  creditors  would 
have  entailed  her  total  ruin.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  discovery  of  her  agent’s  embez¬ 
zlement  revealed  likewise  the  ground¬ 
lessness  of  her  apprehensions,  her  loss 
being  limited  to  the  amount  entrusted  to 
her  dishonest  representative.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  unlucky  recipient  of  a 
single  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  share  as  a 
wedding  present  should  for  once  have 
looked  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  and 
had  no  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
on  his  father-in-law’s  liberality,  involv¬ 
ing  as  it  did  the  loss  of  all  he  possessed. 
The  procrastination  of  Maclan  of  Glen¬ 
coe  had  dire  results  ;  but  the  well-known 
happy  failure  of  a  belated  traveller  to 
catch  the  ill-starred  Tay  Bridge  train  in 
December,  1879,  could  hardly  serve  to 
point  a  moral  in  a  lecture  to  young  men 
on  the  advantages  of  punctuality,  nor 
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the  authenticated  fact  of  an  intoxicated 
person  falling  unscathed  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  Dean  Bridge  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  a  sober  one  would  certain¬ 
ly  have  been  killed,  be  felicitously  quot¬ 
ed  at  a  Blue  Ribbon  Army  meeting.  An 
apparently  indifferent  custom  may  strike 
deep  into  the  working  of  human  society, 
as  Lord  Bacon  points  out  in  the  matter 
of  square  and  round  tables  : — “  A  long 
table  and  a  square  table  seem  things  of 
form,  but  are  things  of  substance,  for 
at  a  long  table  a  few  at  the  upper  end, 
in  effect,  sway  all  the  business,  but  in 
the  other  form  there  is  more  use  of  the 
counsellors’  opinion  that  sit  lower.” 
Again,  it  might  moderate  the  vindictive¬ 
ness  of  the  most  inveterate  black-baller 
in  London  to  remember  how  a  candi¬ 


date’s  enemy  elected  him  by  adding  a 
black  but  twentieth  ball  to  nineteen 
white  ones,  a  score  of  members  at  least 
being  required  to  vote. 

Still,  after  observing  in  its  myriad 
shapes  the  apparently  capricious  inter¬ 
ference  of  good  add  evil  fate  in  the  lot 
of  many,  the  igneous  rocks,  as  it  were, 
forcing  their  wayward  passage  through 
the  methodically  ordered  strata  of  life, 
most  impartial  minds  will  be  the  more 
convinced  that  the  former  are  the  excep¬ 
tions,  the  more  impressed  with  the  cer¬ 
tain  eventual  triumph  of  law,  the  more 
confident  that,  although  *'  Fortune 
brings  in  some  boats  which  are  not 
steered,”  all  “Chance”  is  yet  ‘‘direc¬ 
tion  which  we  cannot  see.” — Spectator. 
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One  of  the  most  extraordinary,  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  instructive  episodes  of 
that  great  period  of  upheaval  and  trans¬ 
formation,  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
epoch  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  of  the  press  giving  promise  of 
becoming  a  power,  and  of  Roman  law 
subverting  national  codes,  is  the  war, 
formally  proclaimed,  and  carried  on 
single-handed  for  between  five  and  six 
years,  between  one  bankrupt  grocer  of 
a  suburb  of  Berlin  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  Northern  Germany. 

It  was  a  war  proclaimed  and  waged 
according  to  the  rules  of  warfare  as  then 
accepted  ;  and  for  how  much  longer  it 
would  have  drawn  on  cannot  be  told, 
had  not  the  grocer  ventured,  likewise, 
to  proclaim  war  against  his  own  sov¬ 
ereign,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

The  story  is  extraordinary,  for  it 
seems  impossible  that  one  man  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  country  in  terror  and 
apprehension  for  so  many  years,  and  defy 
the  power  of  the  Elector  ;  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic,  for  it  could  have  occurred  at  no 
other  epoch  of  modern  history  ;  and  it 
is  instructive,  for  it  shows  us  how,  under 
the  influence  of  resentment,  a  God-fear¬ 
ing,  honorable,  and  sober  man  may  de¬ 
generate  into  a  criminal. 

The  story  was  so  strange  and  tragic, 
that  one  cannot  be  surprised  at  fiction 


laying  hold  of  it  and  transforming  it. 
Kleist,  the  tragedian,  in  t8o5  wrote  a 
novel  which  he  pretended  to  found  on 
this  story,  but  he  knew  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  of  the  facts,  and  trusted  to 
his  imagination  more  than  to  history. 
It  was  not  till  1864  that  the  whole  story 
was  told,  as  it  had  really  occurred,  by 
the  Keeper  of  the  Archives  at  Weimar, 
from  an  examination  of  the  documents 
under  his  charge. 

On  October  i,  1532,  as  evening  set  in, 
a  traveller  riding  a  good  horse,  well 
equipped,  and  leading  another —a  chest¬ 
nut — by  the  rein,  drew  up  at  the  door  of 
a  village  inn  at  Wellauna,  on  the  high 
road  between  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  The 
traveller  called  for  a  drink. 

In  the  inn*  sat,  at  the  time,  a  number 
of  peasants  drinking,  and  they  turned 
out  to  see  the  stranger.  He  was  a  man 
of  about  thirty,  with  keen  gray  eyes  and 
a  film  mouth.  He  was  dressed  in  sober 
garments,  but  had  his  horse  caparisoned 
in  a  manner  hardly  consistent  with  his 
own  attire.  He  was  well  armed,  with 
pistols  and  short  sword.  On  the  back 
of  the  chestnut  was  a  sack  of  oats.  The 
day  was  declining.  The  host  of  the  inn 
advised  the  traveller  not  to  proceed  fur¬ 
ther  that  night,  as  the  way,  though  a  high 
road,  was  bad,  and  also  because  there 
were  rumors  of  bandits  being  about 
The  stranger  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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and  declined  to  accept  the  invitation 
within. 

Then  one  of  the  peasants  ventured  on 
the  remark  that  no  man  of  honesty  would 
ride  abroad  at  ni^ht  alone,  and  asked  the 
traveller  his  name-  He  replied  curtly, 
“  that  was  no  concern  of  theirs,”  and 
spurred  his  horse  to  f^o  forward. 

Then  one  of  the  peasants  put  his  hand 
on  the  bridle,  arrested  the  horse,  and 
said  that  the  lord  of  the  village,  the 
Squire  of  Zaschwitz,  had  given  orders 
for  the  detention  of  every  suspicious 
character  who  passed  that  way  till  he 
could  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  him* 
self.  The  traveller  was  furious-  He 
raised  his  whip  and  lashed  at  the  fellow 
who  had  touched  his  bridle.  With  one 
voice  the  peasants  charged  him  with  be¬ 
ing  a  highwayman,  and  with  having 
stolen  the  horse  he  rode.  They  fell  upon 
him  ;  he  drew  his  dagger  and  defended 
himself,  but  was  thrown  from  his  sad¬ 
dle.  As  the  horse  plunged  and  kicked, 
a  space  was  cleared,  and  the  stranger, 
clearing  a  way  with  dagger  and  pistol — 
or  holster  gun — broke  through  the  peas¬ 
ants  and  escaped  on  foot,  leaving  his 
horses  in  their  hands.  The  men,  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  had  done  a  good  deed,  at 
once  led  the  horses  to  the  house  of  the 
village  magistrate,  and  gave  him  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  proceedings. 

The  traveller  was  Hans  Kohlhase,  a 
grocer,  living  at  Colin,  then  a  village  on 
the  Spree,  now  a  suburb  of  Berlin.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  character  for 
integrity,  and  was  known  to  his  own 
sovereign,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
whom  he  supplied  with  bacon,  honey, 
and  herrings,  when  the  Court  was  at 
Berlin.  He  was  also  a  man  somewhat 
above  his  station  in  attainments  ;  he 
was  a  bit  of  a  scholar,  could  read  a 
Latin  author,  and  he  passed  as  a  zeal¬ 
ous  adherent  of  Luther  and  the  Refor¬ 
mation. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  great  Leipzig 
fair,  and  Kohlhase  had  sent  forward  a 
great  consignment  of  wares  to  the  fair. 
He  was  following  his  wagons  at  an  in¬ 
terval  of  a  few  days  when  the  untoward 
event  occurred  at  Wellauna. 

Obliged  to  pursue  his  journey  on  foot, 
Kohlhase  did  not  reach  Leipzig  till  the 
fair  was  nearly  over.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  his 
goods  at  a  figure  below  their  cost  to  re- 
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lieve  himself  of  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  conveying  them  back  to  Berlin. 

Misfortunes  never  come  singly.  On 
his  return  he  found  that  a  creditor  de¬ 
manded  immediate  payment  for  a  sum 
of  money  he  was  unable  to  raise.  He 
fell  into  difficulties  and  became  bank¬ 
rupt. 

That  the  affair  at  Wellauna  was  the 
sole  cause  of  his  ruin  is  improbable,  but 
he  believed  it  to  be  so.  If  his  horses 
had  nut  been  arrested,  he  would  have 
reached  Leipzig  in  time  to  sell  his  goods 
to  a  profit,  and  then  he  could  have  sat¬ 
isfied  his  creditor,  and  having  tided  over 
this  difficulty,  would  have  got  on.  He 
regarded  the  Squire  of  Zaschwitz  as  the 
sole  origin  of  hts  ruin,  and  gave  way  to 
bitter  and  furious  hatred  accordingly. 
He  appeared  before  his  sovereign,  the 
Elector  Joachim  1.  of  Br  ndenbutg,  and 
laid  his  complaint  before  him.  He  was 
bidden  appear  before  the  Court  at  DUben 
on  May  13,  1533,  and  the  Squire  of 
Zaschwitz  was  likewise  summoned  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Before  the  Court  Kohlhase  de¬ 
manded  the  restoration  of  his  horses, 
and  the  payment  of  150  florins  damages. 
This  the  Squire  refused  to  pay.  He, 
on  his  side,  demanded  twelve  florins  per 
half-year  for  the  keep  of  the  horses,  and 
declined  to  surrender  them  till  this  was 
paid.  The  horses  had,  however,  been 
so  starved,  that  the  day  after  the  chest¬ 
nut  died. 

In  July  the  grocer  appealed  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  in  whose  territory 
Wellauna  was,  and  was  referred  to  his 
courts  of  justice.  The  Squire  of  Zasch¬ 
witz  refused  all  compromise,  even 
though,  at  the  advice  of  the  judge,  Kohl¬ 
hase  lowered  his  demand  for  compensa¬ 
tion  from  150  florins  to  four  florins. 

The  case  dragged  on  ;  again  the 
grocer  appeared  before  the  Court  at 
Wittenberg,  and  again  the  Squire  refused 
all  compromise.  The  Court  was  inert, 
and  would  not  enforce  payment. 

Then  the  wrath  of  the  grocer  flamed 
up,  not  now  so  much  against  the  Squire 
as  against  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  be¬ 
cause  his  courts  of  justice  failed  to  do 
justice  to  him. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  later,  a 
placard  was  found  affixed  to  the  doors 
of  the  electoral  palace  at  Wittenberg  and 
to  the  town  gates,  in  which  the  grocer 
declared  at  length  his  case  against  the 
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Squire  ;  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
because  the  courts  of,  and  the  Elector 
of,  Saxony  had  neglected  to  do  their 
duty  and  enforce  justice,  therefore  he, 
Hans  Kohlhase,  declared  war  against 
Saxony.  Here  are  the  words  with  which 
this  remarkable  declaration  of  war  con¬ 
cludes  :  “  As  I  have  nothing  left  me  but 
my  life  to  risk.  I  will  defend  my  honor 
and  my  right  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
and  with  every  means  at  my  disposal, 
and  with  persistence.  I  declare  that  I 
will  respect  and  honor  God  and  all  the 
world,  saving  and  excepting  only  Squire 
Gunther  of  Zaschwitz  and  the  ivhole  land 
of  Saxony^  and  that  to  the  aforesaid 
realm  of  Saxony  and  Gunther  of  Zasch¬ 
witz  I  shall  be  declared  enemy,  to  rob, 
to  burn,  to  maim  in  hand  and  foot,  to 
carry  off  hostages  and  hold  to  ransom 
all  such  places  and  such  persons  wher¬ 
ever  I  shall  come,  till  such  time  as 
Gunther  of  Zaschwitz  shall  indemnify 
me  for  the  losses  and  wrongs  that  I  have 
endured  at  his  hands.” 

To  understand  this  extraordinary 
document,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  rights  of  warfare  as  then 
understood  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

It  was  the  understood  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  right  of  such  nobles,  princes,  and 
free  cities  as  could  not  obtain  redress  for 
wrongs  committed  by  means  of  the 
courts,  to  have  recourse  to  arms  to  en¬ 
force  their  rights.  But  such  a  recourse 
must  be  preceded  by  a  formal  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  and  such  a  war  could  only 
be  undertaken  under  certain  limitations. 
No  act  of  violence  might  be  undertaken 
until  three  days  had  elapsed  since  the 
declaration  of  war.  None  might  be 
committed  on  four  days  in  the  week, 
from  Wednesday  evening  to  Monday 
morning  early,  which  constituted  the 
Truce  of  God.  Also  none  might  be 
committed  against  clergy,  the  sick,  mer¬ 
chants  with  their  wagons  of  goods,  pil¬ 
grims,  laborers  in  the  field,  against 
churches  and  churchyards.  This  right 
of  private  war  had,  indeed,  been  forbid¬ 
den  by  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1495,  under 
pain  of  death,  throughout  the  entire  em¬ 
pire;  but  at  the  lime  of  which  we  write 
every  decree  of  a  Diet  must  be  renewed 
and  accepted  by  the  several  princes,  and 
earned  out  energetically,  or  it  fell  into 
disregard.  What  was  remarkable  about 
this  declaration  of  war  was,  that  it  was 


not  proclaimed  by  one  prince,  or  even 
by  one  baron  against  another,  but  by  a 
penniless  grocer  against  a  very  powerful 
prince  and  a  populous  country.  What 
is  not  less  remaikable  is  that  the  procla¬ 
mation,  so  far  from  provoking  laughter, 
occasioned  general  consternation.  So 
far  from  the  Elector  of  the  Saxons  gen¬ 
erally  regarding  this  as  an  empty  threat, 
immediate  precautions  were  taken  for 
protection  before  the  three  days  of 
grace  elapsed. 

The  news  spread  like  wild  fire  through 
Saxony.  Double  guards  were  set  at  the 
gates  of  the  Saxon  towns  ;  no  stranger 
was  suffered  to  enter  without  creden¬ 
tials.  Patrols  well  armed  watched  the 
frontiers  and  guarded  the  highways.  A 
courier  was  despatched  in  all  haste  from 
Wittenberg  to  the  Elector  Joachim  cf 
Brandenburg  to  inform  him  of  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  war,  and  to  request  him  to 
stay  the  proceedings  of  Kohlhase.  with 
a  promise  that  the  courts  should  recon¬ 
sider  the  case  of  the  grocer,  and  do  him 
justice. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  curious  chival¬ 
ry,  Kohlhase  had  thrown  up  his  rights 
of  citizenship  under  the  Elector  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  so  as  not  in  any  way  to  involve 
his  sovereign  in  the  consequences  of  his 
proceedings.  Joachim  accordingly,  after 
keeping  the  messenger  waiting  five  days, 
replied  that  he  could  do  nothing,  be¬ 
cause  Kohlhase  had  ceased  to  be  his 
subject  ;  at  the  same  time  he  allowed 
himself  to  remark,  that  ‘‘  the  matter 
really  stands  as  Kohlhase  has  com¬ 
plained.  Through  neglect  of  the  Saxon 
courts  to  do  justice  to  the  man,  he  has 
been  ruined.” 

Joachim  was  a  firm  and  energetic 
prince,  who  with  iron  hand  had  put 
down  all  freebooting  and  private  hostil¬ 
ities  between  the  batons  in  his  territo¬ 
ries,  and  could  hardly  have  been  suspect¬ 
ed  of  willingness  to  shut  one  eye  at  such 
a  daring  proceeding  of  a  man  who  lived 
almost  at  his  doors.  But  there  are 
wheels  within  wheels,  and  Joachim  bore 
a  grudge  against  John  Frederick  of 
Saxony.  Joachim  w-as  a  zealous  Cath¬ 
olic,  and  John  Frederick  was  a  protector 
of  Luther  ;  but  then  the  grocer  was  also 
a  favorer  of  the  new  light.  There  were 
other  matters  which  had  caused  friction 
between  the  two  princes,  into  which  we 
need  not  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
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Joachim  was  not  sorry  to  see  a  thorn  in 
his  brother  Elector’s  flesh. 

On  the  night  of  April  9,  T534,  the 
town  of  Wittenberg,  the  residential  city 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  in  flames, 
set  on  Are  in  two  opposite  directions. 
The  flames  were  extinguished  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  on  the  following  night  they 
broke  out  again  in  another  quarter. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  same  night  the 
village  of  Schutzenberg,  not  far  from 
Wittenberg,  was  also  in  flames.  The 
alarm  became  general. 

The  Elector  John  Frederick  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  have  the  case  retried  in  his 
couits,  but  the  grocer  refused  to  appear 
at  Wittenberg  unless  the  Elector  would 
grant  him  a  safe-conduct.  This  the 
Elector  refused  to  do — he  was  so  angry 
at  the  audacity  of  his  petty  enemy,  and 
at  the  damage  done  to  the  town,  which 
he  and  every  one  else  attributed  to  Kohl- 
hase.  Moreover,  the  Elector  despised 
his  enemy,  and  did  not  doubt  that  in  a 
few  days  he  would  have  him  by  the 
heels.  Time  passed,  and  Eohlhase  was 
not  caught.  At  length  the  Elector  re¬ 
luctantly  granted  the  letter  of  safe  con¬ 
duct,  and  the  court  was  to  meet  and  re¬ 
hear  his  case  on  December  6,  1534,  at 
Jutteibog  ;  but  only  under  condition 
that  Kohlhase  purged  himself  by  oath 
of  having  set  fire  to  the  capital. 

On  the  day  before  the  court  was  to 
assemble,  the  Sheriff  of  Wittenberg  and 
the  judges  appointed  to  hear  the  case 
entered  Jutterbog.  The  Squire  of 
Zaschwitz  was  in  the  mean  time  dead  ; 
his  widow  and  children  appeared  by 
representatives. 

The  court  opened  in  the  Town  Hall  ; 
the  square  before  it,  the  hall  itself,  were 
crowded.  Every  one  wanted  to  see  the 
daring  grocer  who  had  defied  their  sov¬ 
ereign,  and  every  one  was  anxious  as  to 
the  result  of  the  trial. 

Before  the  court  would  proceed  with 
the  case  the  grocer  was  required  to  clear 
himself  by  oath  of  having  set  fire  to  Wit¬ 
tenberg.  With  firm  step  he  advanced 
to  the  bar,  raised  his  right  hand  to 
heaven,  and  said,  "  I,  Hans  Kohlhase, 
swear  by  God  and  the  holy  Gospel  that 
I  am  innocent  of  the  charge  of^  having 
set  fire  to  Wittenberg,  either  by  rny  own 
hand  or  by  those  of  intermediaries.  So 
help  me  God  !” 

Then  the  case  was  opened.  Kohl¬ 


hase  demanded  indemnification  for  his 
losses  to  the  amount  of  1,200  florins. 
The  defendants  offered  300  florins.  Fi¬ 
nally  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  that  the 
amount  should  be  600  florins,  of  which 
half  should  be  paid  by  the  widow  and 
half  by  the  children  of  the  deceased 
Squire,  and  that  the  whole  should  be 
paid  on  January  1  ensuing. 

Thus  all  seemed  settled,  and  the 
grocer  rode  home  content.  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  widow.  When  she 
heard  of  the  compromise  she  was  angry, 
and  appealed  to  the  Elector  against  it. 
He,  on  his  side,  wounded  in  his  pride, 
chafing  at  having  been  foiled  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  capture  Kohlhase,  disbelieving 
his  oath  that  he  had  not  set  fire  to  his 
capital,  interfered,  forbade  the  payment 
of  the  sum,  and  declared  that  the  judges 
had  exceeded  their  authority  in  sanction¬ 
ing  a  compromise.  It  fell  to  the  duty 
of  theSheiiff  of  Wittenberg  to  announce 
the  decision  of  John  Frederick  to  the 
grocer.  He  rode  with  an  escort  to  Ber¬ 
lin  on  December  26,  drew  rein  before 
the  house  of  Kohlhase,  and  informed 
him  that  the  Elector  of  Saxony  refused 
to  countenance  the  compromise.  The 
grocer  listened  with  calm,  cold  demean¬ 
or,  and  answered,  “  Tell  your  master 
that  I  understand  the  message.”  That 
Kohlhase  had  not  expected  good  results 
from  the  trial  at  Jutterbog  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  before  it  he 
wrote  to  Luther,  asking  his  opinion 
whether,  in  the  case  of  justice  being  de¬ 
nied  him,  he  had  a  right  to  carry  on  war 
with  a  sovereign  and  his  land.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  grocer’s  letter  has  not  been 
preserved,  but  the  Reformer’s  answer  is 
printed  among  his  letters.  It  is  sensible 
and  just.  He  told  Kohlhase  that  he 
had  no  right  to  fake  the  law  into  his  own 
hands.  'I'his  letter  is  dated  December 

3.  1534-  . 

When  it  became  known  that  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  Jutterbog  was  disturbed, 
alarm  became  general  in  Saxony.  A 
price  was  set  on  Kohihase’s  head,  and 
the  frontiers  were  watched. 

But  Kohlhase  remained  for  some  time 
without  taking  action,  following  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Every  act  of  violence  committed 
in  Saxony  that  could  not  be  brought 
home  to  any  one  was  by  the  common 
voice  attributed  to  Kohlhase  ;  but  when 
examined  into,  it  proved  that  there  were 
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no  grounds  for  surmising  that  he  was 
implicated. 

Suddenly,  one  day  in  the  ensuing 
March,  when  a  party  of  Wittenberg  mer¬ 
chants  were  refreshing  themselves  in  an 
inn  not  fat  from  Jutterbog,  the  house 
was  entered  by  four  armed  men,  of  whom 
one  was  Kohihase,  and  the  merchants 
were  detained  there  for  several  da)s,  and 
dismissed  with  a  letter  of  warning  writ¬ 
ten  by  Kohihase  on  a  playing  card  (still 
preserved  at  Weimar),  addressed  to  the 
Burgomaster  of  Wittenberg,  to  announce 
that  hostilities  were  about  to  recom¬ 
mence. 

Not  long  after,  a  mill  near  Gommig, 
on  Saxon  territory,  was  attacked,  the 
miller  half  killed,  and  the  place  plun¬ 
dered  and  set  on  fire. 

Kohihase  henceforth  carried  on  his 
war  in  an  ingenious  manner.  He  never 
kept  an  organized  body  of  men  under 
his  command,  but  called  together  one 
for  each  several  enterprise  he  under¬ 
took,  and  as  soon  as  that  was  over  dis¬ 
missed  the  band.  He  fell  suddenly  on 
a  village  in  the  night,  plundered  it,  set 
it  on  fire,  or  forced  it  to  pay  an  indem¬ 
nity  ;  sometimes  carried  away  prisoners, 
whom  he  held  to  ransom. 

Thus  he  took  a  Wittenberg  wealthy 
citizen,  called  Reiche,  captive,  along 
with  his  wife,  and  carried  them  into  the 
Bohemian  Forest.  He  conveyed  them 
finally  to  an  island  in  a  little  lake. 
There  his  presence  was  betrayed,  and  a 
large  body  of  Saxon  guards  and  peas¬ 
ants  attempted  to  surround  and  capture 
the  band.  Kohihase  escaped  in  a  boat, 
Reiche  was  taken  and  placed  in  the 
monastery  of  Birkholz  close  by,  and  one 
of  the  grocer’s  servants  was  captured, 
and,  as  the  scene  of  the  conflict  took 
place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lebus,  was  handed  over  to 
him  to  be  tried  and  punished.  Then 
ensued  a  curious  circumstance.  Reiche 
had  been  sent  to  the  monastery  of  Birk¬ 
holz,  but  the  brothers  there  refused  to 
release  him,  because,  they  said,  he  was 
a  prisoner  of  war  taken  in  legitimate 
war,  and  that  they  were  not,  according¬ 
ly,  justified  in  releasing  him.  More¬ 
over,  they  feared  the  consequences  for 
themselves  should  they  deliver  up  the 
captive  of  Hans  Kohihase. 

The  Saxon  Government  now  demand¬ 
ed  of  the  Bishop  of  Lebus  that  he  should 


have  the  servant  of  Kohihase  examined 
by  torture,  to  discover  the  names  of  ac¬ 
complices.  This  the  bishop  refused  to 
da  The  man  was,  however,  tried  and 
executed. 

At  the  head  of  thirty-five  men  Kohi¬ 
hase  entered  the  village  of  Marzalina,  a 
few  miles  from  Wittenberg.  Every 
house  was  invaded,  those  who  resisted 
were  cut  down.  Kohihase  had  the  pas¬ 
tor  brought  before  him,  and  announced 
to  him,  that  unless  a  certain  sum  he 
specified  were  forthcoming,  the  village 
should  be  destroyed  with  fire.  'I'he 
money  was  found,  but  Kohihase  carried 
off  the  pastor  and  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants.  On  their  way  back  into 
Brandenburg  territory  they  set  fire  to 
the  village  of  Schmogelsdorf.  Wherever 
they  passed  they  called  out  the  peas¬ 
ants,  and  made  them  destroy  the  bridges 
in  their  rear.  The  pastor  and  the  other 
captives  were  finally  released  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  appearing  before  Kohihase 
with  a  ransom  on  a  named  day.  In  the 
event  of  their  not  appearing  they  were 
threatened  with  death.  The  Abbot  of 
Zinna,  near  this  scene  of  operations, 
managed  to  take  some  of  those  who  had 
formed  Kohihase’ s  band,  and  speedily 
tried,  sentenced,  and  executed  them. 
The  bodies  were  placed  on  wheels  erect¬ 
ed  on  the  hill  above  Zinna,  on  top  of 
poles.  In  the  night  Kohihase  and  his 
band  came,  removed  the  bodies,  fast¬ 
ened  a  strip  of  parchment  to  the  wheels 
with  the  sentence  on  them,  “Judge 
righteously,  O  ye  sons  of  men  !“  and 
rolled  the  wheels  down  the  hill  upon 
Zinna.  For  every  life  taken  of  one  of 
his  band  he  exacted  another  life,  or  took 
some  other  signal  vengeance.  The 
whole  country  was  in  alarm  ;  the  patrols 
were  powerless.  Kohihase  appeared 
suddenly  at  one  spot,  executed  some 
deed  of  violence,  disappeared  to  re- 
emerge  in  some  other  quarter  where 
least  expected. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  appealed  again 
to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  Joach¬ 
im  1.  was  dead  ;  his  son,  Joachim  II., 
was  inclined  to  favor  the  Reform,  and  a 
few  years  later  abjured  Catholicism. 
John  Frederick  hoped  that  he  would 
assist  hirh  to  get  rid  of  Kohihase.  To 
him,  also,  Kohihase  had  declared  his  in¬ 
dependence,  so  that  his  new  sovereign 
might  not  be  involved  in  responsibility 
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for  the  acts  of  his  subject.  Joachim 
II.  weaklf  allowed  the  Saxon  Elector  to 
send  his  jud^^es  into  Brandenburg  to  try, 
condemn,  and  execute  the  culprits  with* 
in  the  territories  of  Brandenburg. 

John  Frederick  was  not  slow  to  use 
this  liberty  accorded  him.  His  judges 
passed  from  village  to  town,  hearing, 
condemning,  executing  —  they  had 
brought  their  own  Saxon  executioner 
with  them.  They  were  accused  of  con¬ 
demning  on  the  slenderest  evidence. 
The  natives  of  these  parts  of  the 
Marches  would  give  no  evidence  against 
their  fellow-countrymen.  The  country 
was  roused  against  them.  Kohlhase 
made  no  attempts  to  fly  ;  he  walked 
about  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere  without 
disguise  ;  popular  sympathy  was  with 
him,  and  popular  detestation  was  roused 
against  the  butcher-assizes  of  the  Saxon 
judges. 

The  judges,  unable  to  obtain  incrim¬ 
inating  evidence  from  the  reluctant 
Brandenburgers,  put  their  victims  to  the 
torture,  wrung  from  them  confession 
and  the  names  of  confederates,  and  then 
executed  them.  Among  those  who  were 
accused  was  one  Pfaff,  the  brother  of 
the  nurse  of  the  Electress  of  Branden¬ 
burg.  The  Electress  interceded  in  his 
behalf.  John  PTederick  was  furious  ; 
this  was  evidence  that  the  Court  of 
Brandenburg  favored  the  marauders. 
The  mob  rose  and  threatened  the  lives 
of  the  judges,  and  to  release  Pfaff  from 
their  hands  the  Saxon  judges  therefore 
carried  him  away  into  Saxony,  and  there 
executed  him.  How  many  were  thus 
put  to  death  is  not  known,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  was  considerable.  In  June  1539  the 
wife  of  Kohlhase  sent  an  appeal  to  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  to  pardon  what  her  husband 
had  done  ;  and  she  promised  that  if  he 
would  do  this,  her  husband  would  pro¬ 
claim  peace.  The  Elector  rejected  the 
petition. 

In  the  mean  time  Kohlhase  had  net 
been  idle  ;  every  execution  of  one  of 
his  adherents  was  revenged  in  Saxon 
territory  by  fire  or  murder.  It  was  said 
that  some  of  the  patrols  sent  against  him 
deserted  to  his  side.  Certainly  every 
effort  to  prevent  his  crossing  the  frontier 
failed. 

Now  ensued  one  of  the  most  striking 
episodes  of  the  whole  war. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rights  of  war,  as  then  under¬ 
stood,  it  was  justifiable  for  one  who  was 
at  war  with  another  to  put  to  death,  rob, 
and  burn  on  his  territories,  injuring  in¬ 
nocent  people,  whose  only  fault  lay  in 
being  subjects  of  the  prince  warred 
against.  Though  this  was  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  yet  Kohlhase’ s  conscience 
seems  not  to  have  been  easy  concerning 
the  blood  that  had  been  shed  and  the 
ruin  wrought  by  him  ;  and  once  more  he 
resolved  to  appieal  to  Luther,  not  this 
time  by  letter,  but  face  to  face.  One 
night,  attended  by  a  single  servant, 
Kohlhase  appeared  in  Wittenberg — the 
capital  of  his  enemy’s  territory — before 
Luther’s  house,  and  requested  an  inter¬ 
view.  When  asked  his  name  he  refused 
to  give  it,  but  demanded  that  the  inter¬ 
view  should  be  strictly  private. 

Luther  consented  to  receive  him.  No 
sooner  were  they  alone  together  than 
Luther  said,  "  You  are  Kohlhase.” 
“  1  am.  Doctor.”  Then  Luther  intro¬ 
duced  other  theologians,  among  them 
probably  Melanchthon,  and  the  question 
of  the  justice  of  the  war  waged  by  the 
grocer,  and  his  responsibility  before  his 
Maker  for  the  blood  and  misery  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  his  war,  were  discussed. 
He  left  the  house  before  dawn,  with 
bowed  head,  and  with  his  hands  ner¬ 
vously  twitching.  He  had  passed  his 
solemn  word  to  Luther  not  to  attempt 
anything  more  against  the  land  of  Sax¬ 
ony.  Before  he  left,  Luther  gave  him 
the  sacrament. 

The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  aow  de¬ 
manded  that  the  names  of  those  incrim¬ 
inated  should  be  sent  to  him  a  list  of 
1 15  was  at  once  forwarded.  Among 
these  eleven  were  executed  solely  for 
complicity  in  the  affair  of  Maizalina. 

Kohlhase  kept  his  word  to  Luther  : 
with  rage  gnawing  at  his  heart  he  heard 
of  these  new  executions,  and  resented 
his  inability  to  revenge  them.  He  re¬ 
gretted  his  promise,  and  cast  about  how 
he  might  evade  its  obligation. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  a  friend  sug¬ 
gested  the  means.  His  own  sovereign, 
Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg,  had  not 
used  his  proper  influence  to  exact  from 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  that  justice  which 
was  due  to  the  tights  of  his  case  in  the 
matter  of  the  horses  at  Wellauna.  The 
only  way  in  which  he  could  force  this 
23 
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prince  into  taking  up  and  interesting 
himself  in  his  case  would  be  to  declare 
war  against  him  ! 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Kohlhase 
agreed  to  this,  and  issued  his  proclama¬ 
tion  of  war  against  the  Elector  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  ;  then  waited  the  legitimate 
number  of  days,  and  proceeded  to  carry 
his  threat  into  execution. 

A  treasure  in  silver  was  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  Berlin  from  the  Mansfeld  mines 
to  be  minted.  Kohlhase  intercepted 
the  convoy,  and  carried  off  the  silver. 

This  act  of  violence  against  his  own 
sovereign  completely  turned  the  current 
of  public  sympathy  from  him  ;  and  it 
was  not  difficult  for  the  Elector  to  ob¬ 
tain  possession  of  his  p>erson.  He  was 
taken,  along  with  a  confederate,  and 
both  were  condemned  to  be  broken  alive 
on  the  wheel.  With  them  were  sen¬ 


tenced  a  citizen  and  his  wife,  in  whose 
house  this  confederate  had  taken  refuge, 
though  ignorant  who  he  was.  and  what 
crime  he  had  committed.  At  the  last 
moment  the  woman  received  pardon, 
but  she  refused  to  accept  it,  preferring 
to  die  with  her  husband.  Kohlhase  was 
brought  forth  to  execution  with  his  com¬ 
panion  on  March  zz,  1540.  As  he  stood 
on  the  scaffold  he  was  informed  that  his 
sovereign  had  commuted  his  mode  of 
death  to  execution  with  the  sword  ;  but 
he  refused  the  concession,  because  it 
was  not  extended  to  his  comrade.  With 
bold  front,  repeating  the  words  “  Never 
saw  I  the  righteous  forsaken,”  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  the  executioner,  and 
without  a  cry  endured  the  protracted 
agonies  of  death  on  the  wheel. — Corn- 
hill  Magatinc. 
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The  dead  of  the  winter  brings  death- 
warrants  to  many.  Bitter  frosts  and  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  are  registered 
not  only  by  thermometers  and  barom¬ 
eters,  but  by  the  lengthening  columns 
of  deaths  in  the  morning  papers,  and 
the  frequency  of  those  unsatisfactory 
obituary  notices  which  summarily  con¬ 
dense  so  many  busy  lifetimes.  The 
multitude  dies  and  few  people  are  missed 
much,  though  there  are  sorrows  and  re¬ 
grets  in  family  circles.  Acquaintances 
think  a  kindly  thought  or  say  a-  friendly 
thing,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  de¬ 
funct,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned. 
If  a  man  be  useless,  he  is  well  out  of  the 
way  ;  if  he  has  been  doing  good  work, 
nevertheless  there  are  a  score  of  jostling 
candidates  eager  to  slip  into  his  place, 
and  possibly  competent  to  fill  it.  The 
supply  is  everywhere  in  excess  of  the 
demand  ;  the  labor-market  is  over¬ 
crowded  in  all  its  departments  ;  one  in¬ 
dividual  is  nearly  as  good  as  any  other, 
and  that  is  the  case  even  where  it  is  a 
question  of  talents  and  brains.  There 
will  never  be  a  lack  of  legal  ability,  and 
we  suspect  that  clientless  solicitors  and 
briefless  counsel  would  willingly  hazard 
the  chances  of  an  epidemic  if  it  breached 
the  barriers  and  made  a  clearance  on 
the  course.  The  practice  of  medicine, 


with  the  system  of  running  after  the 
physicians  in  vogue,  seems  so  much  a 
matter  of  happy-go-lucky  empiricizing, 
that,  if  you  lose  the  favorite  doctor  who 
”  knows  your  constitution,”  it  is  likely, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  it  may  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  The  perennial 
flow  of  pulpit  oratory  is  never  sensibly 
dammed  back  by  a  single  decease.  And, 
fortunately  or  unfortunattly,  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  once  in  a  couple  of  generations  that 
the  demise  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesman  is  a  national  calamity.  It  is 
not  only  the  eminent  leader  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  party,  paying  a  graceful  tribute  to 
departed  greatness,  who  thinks  that  the 
defunct  is  well  out  of  the  way.  Col¬ 
leagues  and  subordinates  who  have  been 
overshadowed  or  thrust  aside,  in  their 
hearts  are  much  of  the  same  opinion, 
while  the  nation  puts  easy-going  faith 
in  the  Providence  that  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  has  been  driving  the  machine. 
So  we  might  go  on  and  multiply  exam¬ 
ples  indefinitely,  from  the  philanthropic 
employer  of  labor  whose  son  steps  into 
his  shoes  to  the  money-hoarding  capi¬ 
talist  whose  hoards  are  distributed  at 
last  to  the  benefit  of  society  and  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  his  heirs. 

Yet  there  are  men  who  are  very  gen¬ 
erally  missed,  and  who  in  some  cases 
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are  sincerely  and  deservedly  mourned. 
As  to  the  latter,  if  what  happened  after 
death  were  matter  of  much  considera¬ 
tion  to  them,  we  should  say  that  was 
one  of  the  rare  privileges  of  intellectual 
industry  and  distinction.  “  Lost  treas¬ 
ures  "  is  the  epitaph  that  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  itself  when  we  hear  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  few  men  who  have  been  edu¬ 
cating.  enlightening,  and  entertaining 
their  contemporaries.  Take  a  Macaulay, 
for  example.  Here  is  a  writer  and  a 
thinker  who,  notwithstanding  his  prej¬ 
udices  and  prepossessions,  or  perhaps 
partly  on  account  of  them,  has  gained 
the  ear  of  the  world  and  has  been  wield¬ 
ing  enormous  influence.  On  the  whole, 
he  has  been  exercising  it  beneficially  ; 
and  it  is  well,  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  been  thinking  his  thoughts  and 
acting  upon  the  opinions  he  has  dictated 
or  insinuated.  His  power  was  founded 
on  a  rare  combination  of  gifts  fructified 
by  that  restless  industry  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  A  most  tenacious  memory 
retained  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge 
which  had  been  garnered  and  assorted 
by  a  logical  intellect  His  picturesque 
and  vivacious  style  owed  much  to  that 
retentive  memory.  For,  like  the  elder 
Dumas,  though  with  infinitely  more  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  fancy  flowed  and  the  pen 
ran  on  without  the  necessities  for  inces¬ 
sant  interruptions  to  look  up  books  of 
reference.  The  breath  is  stopped  in 
that  living  and  exhaustive  encyclopaedia, 
and  all  the  treasure  is  transmuted  into 
the  nothingness  of  withered  leaves,  like 
the  gold  of  the  magician  in  the  Arabian 
tale.  Or  take  a  Scott,  who  was  in  the 
world  of  romance  more  than  what  Ma¬ 
caulay  was  as  historian  and  essayist. 
Possibly  we  may  light  upon  such  an¬ 
other  genius,  although  scarcely  in  the 
course  of  a  century  or  so  ;  but  when  can 
you  hope  for  a  genius  so  wonderfully  in¬ 
spired  and  sympathetically  self  trained 
in  all  congenial  subjects  ?  It  was  in  the 
fulness  of  his  intellectual  stores,  as  much 
as  in  his  power  of  transporting  himself 
to  the  past,  or  in  the  fervor  of  his  imag¬ 
ination,  that  Scott  could  dash  off  a  novel 
in  six  weeks,  a  Waverley  or  a  Woodstock 
— and  such  novels  as  they  were.  The 
world  goes  into  mourning,  metaphorically 
speaking,  for  the  Scotts  or  Macaulays, 
but  the  Scotts  and  Macaulays  are  phoe¬ 
nixes,  As  a  rule,  the  men  who  may 


rely  on  being  regretted  for  a  reasonable 
time  must  belong  to  intellectual  coteries 
more  or  less  comprehensive.  They  have 
been  living  personalities  to  those  who 
have  been  learning  to  appreciate  them  ; 
and,  to  come  down  from  the  abstract  to 
the  concrete,  they  have  been  well  known 
in  intellectual  company  and  combination 
rooms,  and  probably  conspicuous  fig¬ 
ures  at  their  Clubs.  Thackeray  re¬ 
marks  somewhere,  with  pathetic  cyni¬ 
cism,  on  the  requiem  chanted  by  Club 
members  over  the  loss  of  a  companion. 
“  So  poor  old  Brown  is  gone,"  and  the 
familiar  chair  is  vacant ;  Brown’s  favor¬ 
ite  place  knows  him  no  more,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  he  is  forgotten.  But  Thack¬ 
eray  was  talking  then  of  the  mute  and 
inglorious  rank  and  file  ;  of  the  worthy 
veteran  whose  best  ambition  was  to  pro¬ 
long  a  life  that  was  no  great  pleasure  to 
any  one.  It  is  a  very  different  thing 
when  you  ha\e  lost  a  friend  whose 
friendship  has  been  a  privilege  you 
never  sufficiently  valued  ;  when  you  are 
reminded  too  late  of  the  playful  humor, 
the  lively  reminiscences,  the  happy 
knack  of  story-telling,  the  wide  social 
experiences,  or  the  unobtrusive  cultiva¬ 
tion  which  turned  to  profitable  account 
so  many  an  idle  hour  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  wasted  or  dragged  wear¬ 
ily  by.  Clubmen  and  press-writers  gen¬ 
erally  do  ample,  if  tardy,  justice  to  the 
lights  that  have  gone  out,  especially  if 
they  have  been  quenched  suddenly  or 
prematurely.  A  selfish  sense  of  the  loss 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but 
undoubtedly  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum 
is  generally  the  mot  d'ordre.  Slight  fol¬ 
lies  or  eccentricities  are  forgotten,  as 
they  should  be,  or  only  alluded  to  with 
respectful  affection.  They  would  be 
pleased  to  see  the  intellectual  Pendennis 
back  again  in  the  great  arm-chair  or  at 
the  snug  corner  table,  the  monopoly  of 
which  was  so  often  grudged  him.  Even 
if  the  defunct  had  the  nut  undeserved 
character  of  a  cynic,  and  if  he  practised 
a  reserve  which  many  people  resented, 
these  things  turn  to  his  advantage  rather 
than  otherwise.  We  recollect  a  striking 
instance  of  that,  d  propos  of  a  death  that 
occurred  a  few  years  ago.  An  old  gen¬ 
tleman  had  dropped  off  who  knew  every¬ 
body  and  had  written  on  a  variety  of 
social  subjects,  infusing  a  good  deal  of 
personal  piquancy  into  the  articles.  He 
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was  known  popularly  as  a  chary  sayer 
of  good  things  ;  as  a  man  who  had 
made  his  way  in  society  by  the  sneers 
and  sarcasms  that  came  more  readily 
than  compliments  ;  as  a  grumbler  and  a 
growler  who,  after  his  long  experiences, 
was  inclined  to  think  the  worst  of  human 
nature.  He  died  one  day,  and  his  death 
left  a  blank,  though  he  had  been  with¬ 
drawing  himself  from  the  world  he  still 
loved  so  well.  Immediately,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  many  tongues  and 
pens  were  busy  about  him.  It  is  true 
that  due  notice  was  taken  of  the  faults 
he  had  almost  ostentatiously  and  aggres¬ 
sively  paraded.  Seeking  the  materials 
for  an  effective,  not  to  say  a  faithful, 
portrait,  these  could  not  be  overlooked 
or  neglected.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
his  memorialists,  whether  in  print  or 
%nvA  voce,  laid  themselves  out,  almost 
with  one  consent,  to  praise  him  for  his 
better  qualities.  With  ingenuity  and 
indefatigable  research  worthy  of  profes¬ 
sional  commentators  on  Shakspeare, 
they  hunted  up  all  the  good  actions  he 
had  done,  the  seasonable  assistance  he 
had  extended  to  the  friendless,  and  all 
the  kindly  things  he  had  ever  said.  The 
best  of  it  was  that,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  all  the  things  said  in  his  favor 
were  generally  true,  though  doubtless 
bright  coloring  was  laid  on  pretty  freely. 
But  the  upshot  was  that  almost  exces¬ 
sive  honor  was  paid  to  his  memory,  and 
that,  as  Dugald  Dalgetty  remarked  to 
the  Marquess  of  Arg>ll,  in  the  dungeon 
at  Inverary,  no  one  had  ever  heard  half 
so  much  good  of  him  before,  although 
he  had  not  survived  to  blow  his  own 
trumpet. 

And  if  that  was  so  with  a  man  who 
certainly  did  not  cultivate  geniality,  and 
who  had  lent  himself  more  or  less  to 
malevolent  interpretation,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  the  case  with  some  of 
the  members  the  literary  Clubs  have  lost 
this  season  ?  A  great  writer  may  be  a 
great  public  loss,  but  a  great  traveller 
and  quick-sighted  observer  who  has  the 
genius  of  drawing  vividly  on  all  he  has 
seen  is  far  more  genuinely  regretted  by 
his  familiars.  Sighing  over  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  past,  you  feel  in  despondency 
that  you  never  can  look  on  his  like 
again.  -It  is  not  only  that  while  you 


have  been  lounging  or  laboring  at  home 
he  has  been  touring  everywhere  between 
the  Poles  and  the  Equator.  It  is  not 
only  that  he  has  been  correcting  crude 
theories  by  shrewd  observations  all  the 
world  over,  and  that  he  has  been  evolv¬ 
ing  the  lessons  of  world*wisdom  which 
give  a  flavor  to  his  least  formal  talk. 
But  he  has  been  the  spectator  of  scenes 
in  the  world’s  history  which  henceforth 
you  can  only  read  of  in  books,  and  he 
is  rich  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  men 
who  have  been  writing  the  history  of 
which  you  read,  and  with  whom  he  has 
long  been  living  in  acquaintance  or  in¬ 
timacy.  Then  there  is  the  easy  talker 
who,  without  having  been  much  out  of 
England,  is  almost  as  instructive  and 
entertaining  within  narrower  limits.  He 
has  never  set  down  his  reminiscences  in 
print,  or,  if  he  has  done  so,  he  has  been 
fettered  by  discretion  and  the  propri¬ 
eties,  and  has  consequently  omitted 
much  that  was  most  pungent  Yet  what 
a  store  of  ready  anecdote  he  had  about 
those  who  came  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
in  their  lives,  but  have  long  since  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers  !  He  may 
have  mixed  with  statesmen  and  have 
memories  of  the  Duke  and  Peel,  of  Lord 
John  meditating  measures  of  reform, 
and  Palmerston  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
or  Lord  Beaconsfield  after  the  Congress 
of  Berlin.  Or  he  may  have  been  living 
with  the  men  of  literature  all  his  life, 
and  have  any  amount  of  “  (he  curiosi¬ 
ties  of  literature”  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
Or  he  may  have  been  a  patron  of  the 
drama  and  a  frequenter  of  the  green¬ 
rooms  from  time  ;practically  immemo¬ 
rial.  and  no  causeurs  can  make  more 
agreeable  talk  than  those  who  have  cul¬ 
tivated  the  society  of  great  actors.  It 
matters  very  little  what  line  his  tastes 
took  so  long  as  he  had  some  speciality 
in  which  he  was  strong— so  long,  above 
all,  as  his  nature  was  warm  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  so  long  as  he  had  been 
stealing  on  your  heart  while  you  knew 
he  was  dazzling  your  intelligence.  Dis¬ 
missing  idle  regrets  while  doing  tardy 
justice  to  the  departed,  we  may  strive 
for  our  own  sakes  to  feel  more  gener¬ 
ously  than  we  have  hitherto  felt  to  the 
agreeable  friends  that  are  happily  spared 
to  us.  — Saturday  Review. 
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A  PHILANTHROPIST. 

A  Tale  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  at  San  Francisco. 


We  were  seated  in  a  corner  of  the 
smoking-room  of  the  good  ship  Etruria, 
bound  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  and  there 
was  barely  sufficient  breeze  to  scatter 
the  smoke  of  our  cigars  as  it  floated  out 
through  the  open  doors  and  windows. 
As  is  usual  on  these  voyages,  our  little 
knot  of  talkers  was  made  up  of  very 
varied  types  :  a  veteran  New  York  jour¬ 
nalist  coming  over  to  England  to  report 
the  approaching  Jubilee  ;  a  young  Eng¬ 
lish  doctor  returning  from  a  trip  to  the 
United  States,  undertaken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  the  American  systems 
of  treating  lunatics  and  criminals  ;  two 
or  three  merchants  of  different  national¬ 
ities,  and  two  or  three  other  travellers, 
including  the  writer,  of  no  particular 
profession  or  calling. 

The  conversation,  which  began  with 
the  usual  remarks  concerning  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  fair  weather,  the  number  of 
knots  run  by  our  ship  and  her  merits  as 
compared  with  other  ocean-liners,  grad¬ 
ually  assumed  a  more  earnest  character. 
A  chance  allusion  to  the  probable  insan¬ 
ity  of  a  notorious  criminal  drew  out  the 
doctor,  whose  account  of  some  of  his 
recent  observations  soon  involved  us  in 
a  discussion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  draw¬ 
ing  any  hard-and-fast  line  between  sane 
criminals  and  criminal  lunatics. 

Dr.  Hudson  thought  that,  under  the 
influence  of  a  mental  shock,  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  destruction  of  some  long- 
cherished  plan  or  ideal,  a  man  of  gener¬ 
ous  nature  and  superior  intellect  might 
be  led  momentarily  to  discard  all  the 
principles  which  had  previously  guided 
him.  During  the  time  he  was  thus  in¬ 
fluenced,  it  would  be  unfair  to  hold  him 
accountable  for  his  actions. 

Several  passengers  at  once  assailed  the 
speaker,  whose  views,  they  asserted, 
were  full  of  danger  to  society.  It  was 
impossible  to  believe  in  the  reality  of 
such  a  sudden  and  temporary  transfor¬ 
mation  as  Dr.  Hudson  had  described  ; 
if  he  were  right,  who  was  to  be  trusted  ? 
Here  the  correspondent,  who  had  hither¬ 
to  seemed  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  cigar,  for  the  flrst  time  broke  silence. 


“  I  agree  with  the  doctor,”  he  said, 
in  clear  if  somewhat  drawling  tones. 
”  I  once  knew  a  man  whose  talents  and 
acquirements  I  have  never  seen  equalled, 
and  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  last  deeds  of  that  man  were 
in  direct  contradiction  with  the  whole  of 
his  previous  career.” 

He  was  about  to  enter  into  details 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  which  led  to  the  immediate 
dispersion  of  the  company  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  dining-saloon. 

When  we  met  again  after  dinner,  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  but  few  of  the 
smokers  were  in  a  mood  to  pursue  the 
discussion  that  had  preceded  our  meal. 
For  my  part,  however,  I  have  always 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  those 
exceptional  beings  upon  whom  the  rarest 
gifts  seem  only  to  have  been  lavished  to 
lead  to  their  ultimate  misfortune  and 
ruin.  I  therefore  begged  the  corre¬ 
spondent,  whose  name  I  had  learned 
was  Hastings,  to  tell  us  something  more 
about  the  man  he  had  referred  to.  The 
result  of  my  request  was  that  some  few 
of  those  present  withdrew  to  a  distant 
corner,  but  it  was  so  warmly  supported 
by  others,  that  Mr.  Hastings  expressed 
his  readiness  to  comply  with  our  wishes  ; 
and  after  waiting  until  we  were  supplied 
with  our  favorite  drinks,  he  began  as 
follows : 

Hastings’s  Story. 

‘‘  Before  some  of  you  were  born,  far 
back  in  the  fifties,  I  was  sent  over  to 
San  Francisco  by  the  managers  of  a 
leading  New  York  journal,  who  were 
anxious  to  obtain  trustworthy  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  organization  and 
proceedings  of  the  Vigilance  Committee, 
whose  vigorous  action  in  putting  down 
disorder  in  the  capital  of  the  gold  dis¬ 
tricts  was  exciting  much  interest  in  the 
Eastein  States.  The  story  of  the  found¬ 
ation  of  this  Committee,  and  the  meas¬ 
ures  by  which  they  succeeded  in  re-es¬ 
tablishing  peace  and  order  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  too  often  told  for  me  to 
repeat  it  now.  When  I  reached  my 
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destination  the  excitement  was  at  its 
height ;  two  or  three  of  the  boldest  as¬ 
sassins  had  already  been  arrested  and 
hanged,  but  the  rowdy  element  was  still 
sufficiently  strong  to  give  life  in  San 
Francisco  an  ample  spice  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional.  To  take  a  mild  average,  not  a 
day  passed  without  one  or  two  murders, 
followed  by  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
criminals  and  a  desperate  struggle  be¬ 
tween  their  chums  and  the  Vigilants, 
which  invariably  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  former  and  the  execution  of  the 
murderers.  The  disorderly  section  of 
the  population,  although,  in  reality, 
only  a  very  small  minority,  was  still, 
however,  sufficiently  strong  to  give  a 
general  tone  of  recklessness  to  the  course 
of  events  in  the  Golden  City.  One 
morning,  for  instance,  a  band  of  disap¬ 
pointed  diggers  would  enter  the  town 
disguised  as  Indians,  and  commit  every 
kind  of  excess,  until  shot  down  or  put 
to  flight  by  the  respectable  inhabitants, 
who,  on  the  alarm-bell  at  the  fire-station 
being  rung,  would  come  rushing  out  of 
their  dwellings,  armed  every  man  with 
his  bowie-knife  and  pistols,  the  latter  of 
which  were  freely  discharged  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  direction  of  the  enemy,  without 
over-much  consideration  as  to  whether 
the  bullets  found  the  right  or  the  wrong 
billets.  Later  on,  the  same  bell  perhaps 
would  ring  a  furious  alarm  of  fire  ;  and 
scarcely  had  the  firemen  collected,  when 
they  would  have  to  exchange  shots  with 
a  band  of  maddened  broken  gamblers, 
who  were  determined  to  burn  down  the 
‘  gold  hell '  in  which  they  had  been 
ruined,  without  the  least  regard  for  the 
fact  that  its  destruction  by  fire  would 
probably  involve  that  of  about  half  the 
town.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  in¬ 
cidents  of  this  nature,  and  the  serious 
personal  risk  I  had  run  as  a  spectator, 
soon  so  completely  took  the  edge  ofi 
my  curiosity,  that  1  scarcely  cared  to  go 
farther  than  the  post  office,  unless  I  had 
received  positive  information  that  some¬ 
thing  unusually  interesting  was  on  the 
cards. 

"  I  was  engaged  one  hot  summer’s 
day  in  drawing  up  a  detailed  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee,  from  such  notes  as  my  position 
as  a  representative  of  a  leading  Eastern 
paper  had  enabled  me  to  collect,  when 
I  was  interrupted  by  the  noise  made  by 


a  number  of  shots,  following  one  another 
in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  sound 
almost  like  volleys  of  musketry.  The 
sounds  proceeded  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  small  square  in  which  my 
hotel  was  situated.  From  the  window 
close  to  my  writing-table  1  could  see  a 
strong  and  apparently  disciplined  body 
of  men,  flanked  by  a  disorderly  mob, 
furiously  attacking  a  small  two-storeyed 
log-house.  The  defenders  kept  up  a 
steady  fire  from  the  windows,  with  fatal 
effect  upon  their  regular  assailants  and 
the  crowd  of  volunteers.  Among  the 
latter  I'could  readily  distinguish  thejtypes 
of  a  great  variety  of  races.  Citizens  of 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  states  of  the 
Union,  Englishmen  and  Irishmen,  Span¬ 
iards  and  Germans,  a  band  of  Indians 
in  their  war-paint,  and  on  the  skirts  of 
the  mob  some  Chinamen  as  spectators. 
Conspicuous  as  being  mounted,  while 
every  one  else  was  on  foot,  was  a  little 
knot  of  Mexicans,  with  their  richly 
braided  jackets,  broad-brimmed  sombre¬ 
ros  high-peaked  saddles,  and  shovel  stir¬ 
rups.  Those  horsemen  seemed  to  take 
no  part  in  the  attack,  but  sat  calmly 
smoking  their  cigarettes,  with  the  exag¬ 
geration  of  elegant  listlessness  they  love 
to  assume  when  anything  is  going  on 
which  is  exciting  to  look  at,  but  in  no 
way  concerns  their  personal  interests. 
They  were  armed  in  the  fashion  of  their 
country,  with  lazos  and  long  machetes  or 
swords. 

"  Presently,  from  a  window  not  far 
from  the  one  out  of  which  I  was  gazing, 
I  heard  the  order  given  to  open  ranks, 
disperse,  and  re-form  behind  the  hotel. 
The  men  who  constituted  the  disciplined 
nucleus  of  the  assailants  of  the  opposite 
house  at  once  dropped  back  among  the 
crowd,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  them 
fall  in  again  beneath  my  back  windows. 
They  numbered  about  one  hundred  in 
all,  of  whom  fifty,  in  obedience  to  an 
order  from  the  same  man  who  had  re¬ 
called  them  from  the  attack,  prepared 
to  form  a  battering  column.  For  this 
purpose  two  huge  pine-logs,  about  thirty 
feet  in  length,  were  brought  from  a  pile 
of  lumber  in  the  neighborhood  and 
raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  men, 
carefully  selected  in  pairs  ;  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  little  body  was  directed  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  skirmishing  order,  keeping  up 
a  hot  fire  upon  the  house. 
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“  While  these  arrangements  were 
being  made  in  the  empty  space  behind 
the  hotel,  the  mob  had  been  passing  the 
time  in  discharging  their  pistols  at  the 
massive  logs  which  formed  the  outer 
walls  of  the  beleaguered  house.  The 
enjoyment  derived  from  this  harmless 
exercise  lost  none  of  its  zest  from  the 
fact  that  the  garrison  thought  fit  to  re¬ 
serve  their  fire  for  worthier  foes.  The 
ball- practice  was  soon  interrupted  by  a 
characteristic  incident  which  appears  to 
me  worth  noticing.  One  of  the  crowd, 
who  had  worked  himself  into  a  state  of 
exasperation  owing  to  his  six-shooter 
having  got  hampered  and  no  longer  dis¬ 
charging  its  six  shots  in  as  many  seconds, 
raised  a  sudden  cry  of  ‘  Burn  him  out  !  ’ 
and  was  preparing  to  carry  out  his  idea 
by  setting  fire  to  a  heap  of  chips  and 
shavings  piled  up  against  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  house.  At  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment  a  fellow-rowdy  stepped  up  to  him 
and  shot  him  through  the  head,  shout¬ 
ing  out,  by  way  of  explanation.  ‘  The 
powder-magazine  !  ’  such  a  building 
being  in  fact  only  separated  from  the 
log-house  by  a  few  yards  of  waste 
ground.  Several  other  gentlemen  then 
came  forward  and  expressed  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  presence  of  mind  displayed 
by  emptying  their  six-shooters  into  the 
dead  body,  an  operation  which  was  soon 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  men 
with  the  battering-rams. 

“  The  storming-party  consisted  of 
two  bands  of  twenty  men  each,  bearing 
the  pine-logs  on  their  shoulders.  At 
the  word  ‘  Charge  !  ’  the  first  log  was 
carried  forward  at  a  run,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  driving  in  the  entrance  door 
of  the  hou^e  attacked  ;  but  scaicely  had 
half  the  necessary  ground  been  covered, 
when  six  shots  rang  out  almost  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  the  six  front  supporters 
of  the  log  fell  wounded  to  the  ground, 
immediately  followed  by  the  majority  of 
their  unwounded  comrades,  and  by  the 
ponderous  mass  itself.  The  ground  was 
rapidly  cleared  of  dead  and  dying,  and 
at  the  word  ‘  Charge  !  ’  the  second  log 
was  borne  forward  toward  the  door, 
though  perhaps  at  a  somewhat  slower 
pace  than  the  first.  Again  the  shots 
rang  out  from  the  house,  and  again  the 
log  fell  to  the  ground. 

“  Great  was  the  exasperation  of  the 
crowd,  and  as  various  as  wild  the 


schemes  proposed  by  amateur  generals 
who  formed  part  of  it.  Some  were  for 
setting  fire  to  the  house  and  letting  the 
powder  *  rip  ’  if  it  chose  ;  others  for  re¬ 
moving  it  from  the  magazine  and  then 
burning  down  the  house.  Whosoever 
had  a  proposal  to  make  began  by  shout¬ 
ing  it  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  a 
second  later  he  would  be  engaged  in 
furious  altercation  with  the  nearest  of 
those  who  had  any  objection  to  his  plan. 
The  dispute  generally  closed  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  few  pistol-shots,  which 
caused  much  scattering  of  the  crowd, 
but  did  little  harm  to  the  combatants. 
The  rough  black  house  stood  its  ground, 
glim  and  impassive,  as  if  in  contempt 
of  the  futile  schemes  suggested  for  its 
destruction. 

“  Meanwhile  the  leader  of  the  Vigi- 
lants,  who  constituted  the  main  body  of 
the  assailants,  seeing  the  uselessness  of 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  wooden  ram¬ 
parts  opposed  to  him,  determined  to  re¬ 
sort  to  a  blockade,  and  a  cordon  was 
formed  round  the  house.  Few  of  the 
mob  had  any  ammunition  left,  and  most 
of  them  were  thinking  of  dinner,  and 
gradually  moving  away  from  the  scene 
of  action,  when  suddenly  the  door  of 
the  invested  house  was  thrown  open, 
and  into  the  very  midst  of  the  guards 
leaped  an  herculean  figure  in  a  red  shirt, 
with  flowing  grizzly  beard,  and  hair 
reaching  down  to  his  shoulders.  In  his 
right  hand  he  carried  an  axe  of  unusual 
size,  while  his  left  brandished  a  broad 
bowie-knife.  Close  behind  him  ran  two 
tall  and  slender  boys,  the  one  a  mulatto, 
the  other  a  fair-haired  English-looking 
youth  :  they  were  both  armed  with  long 
Indian  lances  and  light  hunting-knives. 

“  For  a  moment  there  appeared  to  be 
a  fair  chance  that  the  daring  assailants 
would  succeed  in  cutting  their  way 
through  the  guards,  who  had  evidently 
received  orders  not  to  use  their  firearms. 
As  to  what  remained  of  the  crowd,  there 
was  scaicely  a  man  whose  revolver  was 
loaded,  and  there  was  certainly  not  one 
disposed  to  engage  in  hand-to-hand  con¬ 
flict  with  the  formidable  athlete  in  the 
red  shirt.  The  three  fugitives  were  al¬ 
ready  fast  approaching  the  hotel,  when 
the  voice  that  had  directed  the  attacks 
on  the  log-house  was  again  heard,  ‘  Now, 
Sefiores  Mexicanos,’  whereupon  the  lit¬ 
tle  knot  of  horsemen  dashed  with  light- 
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ning  speed  to  the  front,  and  instantly 
lassoed  and  threw  to  the  ground  the 
three  men,  who  were  promptly  secured 
by  the  Vigilants,  who  had  followed  close 
upon  their  tracks. 

"  The  cry  ‘  Bully  for  the  Vigilance  ! ' 
was  now  raised  by  the  crowd,  who,  to 
my  astonishment,  fell  back  and  made 
way  for  the  removal  of  the  prisoners, 
without  any  great  show  of  reluctance. 
Some  few  followed,  shouting  ‘  Lynch 
them  ! '  but  the  majority  repaired  to 
the  now  defenceless  house,  evidently 
with  no  friendly  intentions.  There 
again,  however,  they  were  stopped  by 
another  body  of  men  belonging  to  the 
ubiquitous  committee,  before  whom  the 
crowd  fell  back,  growling  but  unresist* 
ing,  like  a  dog  whose  bone  has  been 
taken  from  him  by  his  master. 

“  The  drama  on  the  square  had  now 
come  to  an  end,  and  I  hastened  to  seek 
for  some  explanation  of  the  strange  in¬ 
cidents  of  which  I  had  been  an  eyewit¬ 
ness.  In  the  same  hotel  as  myself  lived 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  who  was  generally  believed  to  ex¬ 
ert  no  slight  influence  over  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.  As 
the  voice  that  had  directed  the  assault 
on  the  house  came  from  the  window  of 
one  of  his  rooms,  I  felt  justified  in  in¬ 
ferring  that  he  would  give  me  some  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  had  occurred. 

“  In  reply  to  my  questions,  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell,  as  I  may  as  well  call  him,  told  me 
that  the  house  attacked  was  the  dwelling 
of  a  man  known  as  Nat  Turner,  who 
had  been  at  San  Francisco  for  some 
little  time,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be 
a  ‘  Britisher  ’  by  birth.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  he  had  taken  the  house  in 
question,  partly  furnished,  and  had 
stored  in  it  the  contents  of  a  number  of 
cases  which  had  arrived  by  sea.  He 
was  accompanied  by  two  youths,  the  one 
a  white,  the  other  a  mulatto,  who  were 
popularly  supposed  to  be  his  own  sons. 
The  fact  of  his  receiving  no  visitors,  and 
never  being  seen  in  a  drinking-saloon, 
had  excited  considerable  curiosity, 
which  his  invariable  refusal  to  allow  any 
one  to  cross  his  threshold  had  not  tended 
to  allay.  The  two  boys  had  been 
stopped  and  questioned  to  no  purpose, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  leading  citizens 
who  had  tried  to  draw  Turner  into  con- 

ersing  about  himself,  had  been  repulsed 


in  a  somewhat  abrupt  manner.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  that  before  a  month  had  elapsed 
he  had  become  unpopular  with  all  classes 
of  society,  and  it  was  generally  expected 
that  he  would  soon  find  the  place  too 
hot  to  hold  him.  When  the  rowdies  be¬ 
came  aware  that  the  new-comer  would 
receive  but  scant  support  from  the  re¬ 
spectable  portion  of  the  community,  two 
or  three  of  the  boldest  made  up  their 
minds  to  try  his  mettle.  Consequently 
one  day,  when  on  his  road  to  the  post- 
office,  where  he  was  wont  to  repair  al¬ 
most  daily  for  books  and  newspapers, 
of  which  he  received  a  large  supply,  he 
was  stopped  by  three  of  the  most  notori¬ 
ous  bullies  of  the  town,  one  of  whom 
took  him  by  the  atm,  and  endeavored, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  other  two,  but 
with  a  show  of  playful  violence,  to  force 
him  into  the  nearest  drinking-shop. 
Nat  allowed  himself  to  be  hustled  along 
as  far  as  the  corner  of  the  street,  where 
a  pile  of  refuse  of  the  most  unsavory  de¬ 
scription  was  rotting  in  the  sun.  Stop¬ 
ping  suddenly,  he  swung  the  man  who 
held  his  arm  head  over  heels  into  the 
midst  of  the  garbage,  and  with  a  strength 
and  agility  far  surpassing  all  that  they 
had  hitherto  experienced,  gripped  the 
other  two  rowdies  by  the  collar,  kicked 
their  legs  from  under  them,  and  depos¬ 
ited  them  on  the  top  of  their  sprawling 
comrade.  Before  they  had  time  to  re¬ 
cover,  Nat  Turner  had  disappeared  into 
the  post-office.  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  when  he  came  out  half  an  hour 
later,  he  was  assailed  by  the  three  bul¬ 
lies,  cheered  on  by  a  crowd  of  their  ad¬ 
mirers.  Each  of  them  held  in  his  hand 
a  six-shooter,  which  he  p  jinted  at  Turn¬ 
er’s  head.  ‘  Now  then,  you  English 
skunk  !  let’s  see  what  you  look  like 
when  you’ve  got  to  go  under,’  said  the 
foremost,  taking  deliberate  aim.  Scarce¬ 
ly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when 
the  revolver  was  wrenched  from  his 
hand,  he  himself  was  sent  spinning  into 
the  gutter  by  a  splendidly  delivered  left¬ 
hander,  and  before  the  other  two  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  shoot  they  both 
rolled  over,  shot  through  the  right 
shoulder  by  their  crony’s  revolver. 
Turner  having  thus  rapidly  got  rid  of  his 
principal  opponents,  turned  upon  the 
crowd  with  so  fierce  a  look  that  the 
nearest  recoiled  upon  those  behind  them 
to  make  room  for  him.  Seeing  that  no 
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one  appeared  inclined  for  a  trial  of  skill 
with  him,  he  pushed  straight  on  toward 
his  house,  not  only  without  further  mol¬ 
estation,  but  accompanied  by  more  than 
one  shout  of  *  Well  done,  Britisher  !  ’ 
from  the  faithless  crowd.  The  reckless 
daring  of  the-  man  who,  single-handed 
and  unarmed,  had  encountered  and  ut- 
teily  discomfited  the  three  leading  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  disorderly  classes,  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  he  was  thenceforth 
left  to  pursue  his  own  course  until  an 
opportunity  should  offer  for  paying  him 
off  without  too  much  personal  risk. 
About  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  en¬ 
counter  had  taken  place.  Turner’s  three 
adversaries  had  gone  off  to  the  diggings, 
and  his  peculiarities  were  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  forgotten,  when  the  whole  town 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement 
by  the  disappearance  of  a  young  French¬ 
man  named  St.  Valentin,  who  had  pow¬ 
erful  friends  among  the  Southerners. 
After  a  prolonged  inquiry,  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  had  last  been  seen  near 
Turner’s  house;  and  on  the  matter 
being  laid  before  the  newly  established 
Vigilance  Committee,  it  was  decided 
that  his  house  should  be  searched.  The 
two  men  who  volunteered  for  the  duty 
had  been  refused  admittance  ;  and  on 
their  attempting  to  effect  an  entry  by 
force,  they  had  been  shot  down  just  out¬ 
side  the  doorway.  Thence  the  attack 
on  the  house  which  I  had  witnessed. 

*'  If,  added  my  informant,  I  |felt  any 
desire  to  be  present  at  the  examination 
of  the  house,  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  him,  he  would  willingly  incur  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  allowing  me  to  accompany 
him.  I  at  once  closed  with  this  offer, 
and  soon  afterward  we  entered  the  mys¬ 
terious  building  together. 

“  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  small  two- 
storeyed  building  of  massive  logs.  It 
consisted  of  six  rooms,  besides  an  under¬ 
ground  kitchen  and  store-rooms.  There 
was  but  little  furniture  beyond  the  three 
beds  and  a  few  chairs  and  tables  ;  but 
the  walls  were  covered  with  carefully 
executed  and  well-framed  drawings,  de¬ 
signed  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  every 
conceivable  torture  on  the  countenance 
of  human  beings.  Side  by  side  with 
these  hung  other  drawings,  labelled 
*  probable  effect  of  operation  A,  B,  etc.,’ 
the  meaning  of  which  we  could  not  make 
out,  though  the  placid  faces  of  the  per¬ 


sons  represented  certainly  stood  out  in  I 

striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  victims  I 

in  the  adjacent  frames,  and  to  those  of 
the  plaster  models  in  the  corners  of  the  1 

room,  which  represented  the  sufferings 
of  the  human  frame  when  racked  by 
painful  diseases.  Farther  on  were  nu¬ 
merous  drawings,  plaster  casts,  and  wax  | 

models,  reproducing  anatomical  prepa¬ 
rations  of  portions  of  the  body  in  a  patho¬ 
logical  condition.  I  noticed  likewise  a 
number  of  portraits,  bearing  names  more 
or  less  familiar,  such  as  Albertus  Mag¬ 
nus,  Roger  Bacon,  Cagliostro,  Harvey, 

Hunter,  Claude  Bernard,  and  Magendie, 
and  many  others  which  I  have  forgotten. 

One  whole  room  was  given  up  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  arms  of  a  very  complete  char¬ 
acter.  Each  description  of  weapon  was 
arranged  in  a  series,  ranging,  for  in¬ 
stance,  from  the  prehistoric  flint  knife 
to  the  modern  bowie-knife, — and  so  on 
in  each  class.  Another  room  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  illustration  of  experiments 
in  vivisection.  I  noticed  in  particular 
a  small  oven,  out  of  which  projected  the 
head  of  a  stuffed  lapdog,  labelled  '  King 
Charles,  used  by  Claude  Bernard  in  his 
celebrated  experiments  ;  lethal  heat  in 
this  case,  113°  centigrade.’  I  would 
rather  not  describe  other  still  more  hor¬ 
rible  models  in  illustration  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  living  criminals,  of  Falopius, 

Vesalius,  and  others  ;  indeed  I  think 
that  1  have  said  enough  to  convince  you 
that  the  contents  of  Turner’s  house  were 
such  as  would  furnish  a  very  complete 
museum  of  horrors.  One  peculiarity  of 
this  museum,  from  my  point  of  view, 
was  the  strange  impression  of  familiarity 
it  produced  upon  me.  Although  the 
objects  of  which  it  was  composed  were 
evidently  all  originals  of  rare  individual 
merit,  and  such  as  could  only  have  been 
brought  together  by  a  highly  trained  if 
somewhat  morbid  intellect,  I  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  had  seen  most  of  them  be¬ 
fore  under  totally  different  circum¬ 
stances  ;  the  pitifully  distorted  head  of 
the  lapdog,  among  others,  appeared  to 
recall  to  me  a  familiar  sensation  of  hor¬ 
ror  connected  with  bygone  days. 

“  I  was  cudgelling  my  brains  to  dis¬ 
cover  where  and  when  I  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  mimic  horrors  resembling 
the  objects  in  Turner’s  museum,  when 
I  was  reminded  of  the  motive  of  our 
visit  by  the  shouts  of  those  who  had 
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frone  straight  to  the  basement  After 
breaking  open  several  doors  strongly  se* 
cured  by  lock  and  bolt,  the  searchers 
had  come  upon  a  kind  of  tank  filled  with 
quicklime.  The  result  of  a  closer  ex¬ 
amination  was  the  discovery  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  two  men — the  one  of  singularly 
powerful  frame  and  large  stature,  the 
other  a  slender  youth — and  of  an  un¬ 
usually  large  dog.  The  features  of  the 
larger  corpse  were  no  longer  recogniz¬ 
able  ;  but  the  lawyer  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  me  felt  confident  that  the  body 
would  be  identified  as  that  of  Teddy 
O'Brien,  an  Irish  prize-fighter,  whom 
Turner  had  rescued  when  drunk  from 
the  bowie-knife  of  a  rowdy  who  had  an 
old  score  to  pay  off,  and  who  in  return 
had  attached  himself  to  Turner,  being 
in  fact  the  only  outsider  who  ever  crossed 
his  threshold.  As  to  the  slenderer 
corpse,  it  was  evidently  that  of  Sc.  Val¬ 
entin  ;  if  any  doubt  could  have  existed, 
it  would  at  once  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  presence  of  the  dog,  an  animal  that 
followed  that  interesting  youth  every¬ 
where,  and  who  displayed  the  most  de¬ 
voted  affection  for  him.  The  doctor 
who  was  called  in  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  mode  of  death  manifested  in¬ 
tense  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  admir¬ 
ation,  when  he  had  examined  a  large 
wound  on  St.  Valentin’s  head  ;  but  he 
refused  to  explain,  on  the  plea  that  his 
opinion  must  be  reserved  for  the  official 
report.  Indeed,  even  if  Turner  could 
have  been  completely  exonerated  from 
all  responsibility  for  the  death  of  the 
two  men  whose  bodies  had  been  found 
in  his  house,  he  had  unquestionably 
killed  a  large  number  of  men,  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  save  him  from  the  last  penalty 
of  the  law.  ‘  As  a  matter  of  senti¬ 
ment,  ’  said  my  lawyer  friend,  ‘I  am 
glad  to  believe  that  Turner  was  not  a 
cold-blooded  assassin  ;  we  did  what  we 
could  for  him,  but  he  wouldn’t  listen  to 
reason.  ’ 

There  being  now  no  motive  for  pro¬ 
longing  our  stay  in  this  ill-fated  house, 
I  returned  to  the  hotel  to  take  notes  of 
what  I  had  seen.  A  few  hours  later  I 
received  a  message  to  the  effect  that  the 
prisoner  Turner  would  be  deeply  grate¬ 
ful  if  I  would  visit  him  in  his  prison,  as 
he  wished  to  speak  to  me  on  business  of 
vital  importance. 

“  I  must  admit  that  this  communica¬ 


tion  aroused  feelings  of  a  very  mixed 
character.  In  the  interests  of  my  em¬ 
ployers,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
reputation  -as  a  ’cute  correspondent, 
nothing  more  fortunate  could  have  oc- 
cured  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  felt  a  de¬ 
cided  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  making 
capital  out  of  the  last  moments  of  a  man 
in  whom  I  felt  an  involuntary  interest. 
As  I  approached  the  prison,  which  was 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
my  hotel,  a  thousand  well-nigh  forgot¬ 
ten  associations  arose  in  my  mind,  and 
pleaded  with  me  in  favor  of  the  man 
who  now  lay  helpless  and  hopeless  in 
the  town  jail.  The  glimpse  I  had  caught 
of  Turner,  as  he  broke  through  the  Vig¬ 
ilance  guards,  had  recalled  to  me  the 
image  of  a  hero  of  my  younger  days. 
When  I  was  a  law  student  at  Dublin,  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  university  was  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  known  among  us  as  ‘  Madcap 
Harry,'  or  the  ‘  Admirable  Ciichton,’ 
according  to  the  mood  in  which  we 
found  him.  He  was  unquestionably 
superior  to  the  majority  of  his  fellow- 
students,  in  athletic  exercises  as  well  as 
in  intellectual  gifts.  Beyond  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  university  very  little  was 
known  of  his  life.  From  the  reckless 
way  in  which  he  sprent  and  lent  money, 
without  ever  being  troubled  by  duns, 
we  assumed  that  he  was  rich,  an  impres¬ 
sion  which  was  confirmed  by  the  lavish 
manner  in  which  he  had  filled  his  rooms 
with  everything  connected  with  his 
varied  pursuits.  Fitzgerald,  who  had 
been  two  years  at  Dublin  when  I  joined 
the  law  classes,  was  a  medical  student, 
and  was  fond  of  taking  us  over  his  very 
original  collection  of  anatomical  speci¬ 
mens  and  models.  Yes  ;  there  could 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  about  it,  that 
was  where  I  had  seen  the  model  of 
Claude  Bernard's  oven.  I  remembered 
that  during  one  long  vacation,  Fitzger¬ 
ald  had  gone  over  to  Paris  to  attend  a 
course  of  lectures  given  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  physiologist,  and  had  brought 
back  with  him  the  model  in  question. 
The  stuffed  dog  was,  he  said,  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  animal  of  that  spe¬ 
cies  which  had  been  experimented  on. 
The  prisoner  under  sentence  of  death  in 
the  San  Francisco  jail,  and  my  old  com¬ 
rade  Fitzgerald,  were  one  and  the  same 
person! 

"  After  exhibiting  my  permit,  I  was 
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shown  into  the  room  where  Turner  was 
confined.  I  found  him  quietly  smoking 
a  short  pipe,  and  apparently  waiting  my 
arrival,  fiy  his  side  stood  a  small  table, 
on  which  lay  some  sheets  of  paper  closely 
written  over. 

“  ‘  Will  you  forgive  me  for  troubling 
you  ?  ’  he  said.  '  I  had  accidentally 
heard  of  the  presence  here  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  one  of  the  leading  New 
York  journals,  and  I  would  rather  trust 
a  man  fresh  from  the  Cast  than  any  resi¬ 
dent  of  this  town.  But  surely,’  he 
added,  as  1  took  the  chair  he  had  offered 
me,  ‘  your  name  must  be  Hastings.  If 
so,  you  are  not  the  man  to  be  ashamed 
to  recognize  Fitzgerald,  your  old  college 
chum.  A  law  student  who  has  knocked 
about  the  world  well-nigh  a  score  of 
years,  is  likely  to  understand  that  a  man 
may  be  a  dangerous  criminal  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  and  yet  a  well-meaning 
enough  sort  of  fellow  in  reality.’ 

“  Even  my  remembrance  of  the  pro¬ 
verbial  coolness  of  my  old  friend  had 
not  prepared  me  for  this  address.  I 
had  expected  a  certain  amount  of  em¬ 
barrassment,  perhaps  some  hesitation  or 
doubt,  as  to  whether  he  should  make 
himself  known  to  me,  lest  I  should  re¬ 
pudiate  all  previous  acquaintance  with 
him.  His  attitude  was  not  in  the  least 
that  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  owes 
apologies,  or  at  all  events  explanations, 
to  his  old  friends,  before  he  can  meet 
them  on  equal  terms. 

“  I  was  too  deeply  impressed  by  the 
horror  of  his  position  not  to  do  my  best 
to  conquer  any  feeling  of  repulsion  I 
may  have  felt.  1  could  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  to  catch  hold  of  his  hand 
and  give  it  a  friendly  grasp. 

“  ‘  I  had  hoped  to  meet  you  under 
happier  circumstances,’  I  said,  huskily. 

“  '  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  as 
to  what  has  to  follow,’  he  answered 
calmly  ;  *  but  I  can’t  help  feeling  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  bitterness  when  1  think 
that  the  prize  1  have  been  striving  to 
reach  during  long  years  of  toil  will,  ow¬ 
ing  to  my  death,  be  withheld  from  the 
world  for  an  indefinite  time  longer.  But 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  dwelling 
on  my  feelings.  To  judge  by  the  howl¬ 
ing  of  those  white  savages  outside,  I 
shan’t  be  allowed  to  be  many  minutes 
longer  with  you,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  things  I  want  you  to  do  for  the  sake 


of  old  times.  Those  papers  on  the  table 
contain  a  short  account  of  my  life, 
which  I  think  will  explain  how  1  have 
come  to  my  present  position.  When 

Mr.  X - ,  the  leader  of  the  Vigilant 

party  who  attacked  my  house,  has  read 
these  lines,  1  think,  from  what  1  know 
of  him,  that  for  the  benefit  of  science 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  world  at 
large,  he  will  not  allow  my  collection  to 
be  scattered.  Will  you  place  this  manu¬ 
script  in  his  own  hands  after  you  have 
read  it  ?  and  if  you  please,  take  a  copy 
of  it  yourself.  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
ask  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  prevent 
the  utter  waste  of  a  whole  life’s  work. 
Poor  boys  !  ’  he  continued,  pointing  to 
the  youths  I  have  already  mentioned, 
who  were  lying  side  by  side  fast  asleep 
on  a  mattress  in  a  corner  of  the  room — 
‘  poor  boys  !  I  might  have  made  some¬ 
thing  of  them  but  for  this  unlucky  end¬ 
ing  of  all  my  schemes.  So  good-by,  old 
fellow  !  God  bless  you  !  1  die  with 

the  consciousness  of  having  striven  hard 
to  do  good  to  the  world.  I  must  pay 
for  a  moment  of  madness  with  my  life, 
and,  harder  by  far,  with  that  of  those 
poor  boys.’  With  a  last  shake  of  the 
hand  I  left  him,  taking  with  me  the 
manuscript,  and  returned  to  my  hotel, 
somewhat  dejected  by  this  meeting  with 
an  old  college  friend  on  the  eve  of  his 
execution.  I  had  not  a  sufficient  sense 
of  my  duty  to  my  employers  to  attend 
on  the  occasion  ;  but  I  heard  later  that 
the  three  culprits  had  met  death  with  a 
coolness  worthy  of  their  reputation  for 
fearlessness.” 

”  Is  that  all  ?”  1  cried,  in  accents  of 
ill-suppressed  indignation,  as  Hastings 
quietly  lit  a  cigar  and  commenced  smok¬ 
ing,  without  any  sign  of  an  intention  to 
vouchsafe  us  a  more  satisfactory  ending 
than  the  foregoing ;  “  and  have  you 
kept  us  all  day  listening  to  an  unsolved 
riddle  ?  We  want  to  know  how  Fitzger¬ 
ald  could  be  innocent  of  the  four  mur¬ 
ders  committed  before  his  house  was  at¬ 
tacked,  and  what  was  the  mysterious  ob¬ 
ject  he  was  pursuing  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  ?” 

“  Well,  gentlemen,”  returned  Hast¬ 
ings,  quietly,  ‘‘  I  can  give  you  no  ex¬ 
planations.  If  you  won't  make  too 
much  row,  however,  to-morrow,  if  we 
all  feel  inclined,  I  will  read  you  the 
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manuscript,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  by 
roe.  It  will  tell  you  all  about  the  mur¬ 
ders  ;  but  without  the  collection  and  its 
explanatory  catalogues,  1  am  afraid  you 
won’t  be  much  the  wiser  as  to  Fitzger¬ 
ald’s  philanthropical  aims.” 

Next  day  after  lunch  Hastings  took 
up  his  usual  position,  and  proceeded  to 
read  the  following  pages  : — 

Fitzgerald’s  Manuscript. 

”  My  parents  died  when  I  was  still  a 
very  small  child,  and  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  them.  I  was  taken 
charge  of  by  my  father’s  younger  broth¬ 
er,  who  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a 
physiologist,  and  who  certainly  did  his 
best  to  train  me  for  taking  my  place 
among  the  votaries  of  his  pet  science. 
For  this  purpose  he  early  initiated  me 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  when  he  deemed  my  nerves 
sufficiently  hardened,  he  revealed  to  me 
in  due  course  all  the  secrets  of  the  labor¬ 
atory  of  a  devoted  vivisectionist.  Be¬ 
fore  I  was  eighteen,  I  could  approach  a 
painful  experiment  in  vivisection  with 
the  delight  experienced  by  the  skilful 
surgeon  in  performing  a  difficult  opera¬ 
tion  from  which  he  anticipates  extra¬ 
ordinary  benefit  for  the  patient.  I 
learned  never  to  shrink  from  the  dissec¬ 
tion  of  a  living  animal,  nor  to  hesitate 
in  inflicting  any  amount  of  pain,  if  I 
saw  the  least  chance  of  an  approach  to 
some  discovery  likely  to  benefit  human¬ 
ity.  I  had  been  duly  taught  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  higher  animals,  when 
the  cuticle  had  once  been  pierced,  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  human 
beings  ;  but  I  considered  it  pierfectly 
justifiable  that  beasts  should  be  made  to 
suffer  for  the  advancement  of  a  science 
whose  discoveries  were  calculated  to 
diminish  the  sufferings  of  human  beings. 
It  was  under  the  empire  of  this  convic¬ 
tion  that  I  approached  my  wotk  ;  and 
even  before  I  entered  upon  my  regular 
studies  at  the  Dublin  University,  I  had 
acquired  such  skill  and  strength  of 
nerve,  and  such  indifference  to  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  my  subjects,  that  I  already 
was  worthy  of  the  proud  title  of  ‘  a  real 
artist  in  vivisection,’  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  conferred  upon  me  by  one  of  the 
great  French  masters.” 

Here  Hastings  stopped  for  a  moment 


to  explain  that  he  had  thought  it  best  to 
drop  certain  details  given  by  Fitzgerald 
in  illustration  of  his  proficiency  in  vivi¬ 
section.  He  then  continued  reading  ; — 
”  I  had  but  little  opp>ortunity  at  Dub¬ 
lin  itself  of  adding  to  my  knowledge  of 
this  important  branch  of  medical  sci¬ 
ence  :  but  I  took  advantage  of  the  vaca¬ 
tions  to  attend  lectures  wherever  an  op¬ 
portunity  offered.  The  death  of  my 
uncle,  which  occurred  soon  after  I  had 
taken  my  degree,  left  me  in  possession 
of  sufficient  means  to  prosecute  my  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  most  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  before  I  was  thirty,  I  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  labors 
of  the  greatest  authorities,  most  of 
whose  experiments  I  found  means  of  re¬ 
peating  independently.  The  result  of 
my  studies  was  a  conviction  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  nerves  in  mental  as  well  as 
physical  disorders,  had  been  singularly 
underrated,  not  to  say  entirely  over¬ 
looked,  by  previous  inquirers.  By 
means  of  a  series  of  careful  experi¬ 
ments,  I  found  that  the  excision  of  cer¬ 
tain  important  nerves  would,  according 
to  their  position,  either  stimulate  or  ex¬ 
tirpate  such  qualities  as  courage,  fidelity, 
industry,  patience,  etc.,  which  mankind 
possesses  in  much  the  same  degree  as 
the  lower  animals.  The  nerves  I  oper¬ 
ated  upon  with  unfailing  success  exist 
in  man  ;  and  from  a  careful  study  of 
curious  medical  cases,  I  thought  it  highly 
probable  that  they  might  be  worked 
upon  with  the  same  useful  effects.  This 
fact  once  satisfactorily  established,  ob¬ 
servations  might  be  made  with  a  view  to 
the  discovery  of  the  other  nerves  capa¬ 
ble  ef  exercising  an  influence  on  the 
human  character  and  constitution.  If 
successful,  the  inquiry  might  serve  a 
double  purpose  :  it  might  lead  to  a  new 
classification  of  the  diseases  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  nerves,  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  result  in  the  discovery  of  processes 
by  means  of  which  skilful  specialists, 
operating  on  infants,  might  eliminate 
most  of  the  vicious  instincts  which  are 
a  fruitful  source  of  misery  in  the  world. 
A  hereditary  tendency  to  drunkenness, 
violence,  or  dishonesty  might  thus  be 
counteracted,  to  say  nothing  of  the  facil¬ 
ity  with  which  more  tangible  diseases, 
such  as  gout  and  consumption,  might 
be  eradicated  from  the  system  should 
they  be  found,  as  I  fully  anticipated,  to 
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depend  upon  a  morbid  condition  of  cer¬ 
tain  nerve-centres.  I  refrain  from  going 
mote  deeply  into  professional  details, 
as  the  result  of  all  my  experiments  is 
set  forth  at  full  length  in  a  manuscript, 
which  will  be  found  behind  the  dog  in 
Claude  Bernard’s  oven.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  sufficient  for  me  to  add,  that  a 
long  and  varied  experience  in  hospitals 
and  on  battle-fields  has  furnished  me 
with  ample  evidence  in  support  of  my 
theory.  I  have  seen  a  sober  man  be¬ 
come  an  inveterate  drunkard  on  recover¬ 
ing  from  a  fit  of  insensibility,  caused  by 
the  fall  of  a  piece  of  brick  on  his  head 
from  a  scaffolding  he  was  passing  under. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  come  across 
a  dull  and  stupid  fellow  who,  thanks  to 
a  sabre-cut  above  the  brows,  which  ex¬ 
posed  the  brain,  was  eventually  con¬ 
verted  into  a  man  of  delicate  wit,  fertile 
imagination,  and  picturesque  narrative 
powers.  The  extraordinary  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  faculties  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  mental  disease  is  too  well  known 
for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  now.  What  is 
wanted  is  an  opportunity  of  proving  by 
direct  experiment  that  given  effects  will 
result  from  a  given  operation.  In  the 
good  old  days  I  might  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  experimenting  on  some  of 
those  ruffians  who  are  howling  outside  ; 
but  nowadays  a  student  of  physiology 
has  difficulty  enough  about  puppy  dogs 
and  rabbits,  to  say  nothing  of  men. 

"  I  was  led  to  transfer  my  laboratory 
to  San  Francisco,  by  the  accounts  I  had 
read  of  the  disorderly  conditions  of  so¬ 
ciety  here.  The  number  of  crimes  of 
violence  was  extremely  great  ;  and  I 
thought  that  the  make-shift  hospitals  of 
a  new  community  might  perhaps  afford 
me  opportunities  of  making  the  desired 
experiments  in  corpore  vili.  I  was  not 
wrong  in  my  previsions.  Some  oppor¬ 
tunities  did  offer,  of  which  1  took  ad¬ 
vantage,  taking  care  to  select  individuals 
whose  death  would  be  a  clear  gain  to 
the  world.  I  was  not  very  successful ; 
but  of  course  the  chances  were  strongly 
against  my  patients  being  wounded  in 
the  precise  manner  I  requited,  and  I 
did  not  feel  justified  in  treating  the 
charges  of  men  whom  I  temporarily  re¬ 
placed,  as  freely  as  I  might  have  done 
my  own. 

"  I  am  now  coming  to  the  incidents 
which  have  led  to  my  being  placed  in 


my  present  disagreeable  predicament. 
Teddy  O’Brien  and  St.  Valentin  were, 
as  is  well  known,  two  notorious  char¬ 
acters  in  their  respective  ways  :  about 
ten  days  ago  they  disappeared  from 
their  usual  haunts,  and  were  finally 
traced  to  my  house,  where  indeed  their 
bodies  will  be  found.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  as  follows  :  Poor  Teddy,  a 
splendid  boxer  and  a  good  enough  fel¬ 
low  when  sober,  had  been  playing  cards 
with  St.  Valentin  in  a  neighboring  drink¬ 
ing-shop.  The  good  stupid  fellow  had 
no  chance  with  the  professional  card- 
sharper,  and  was  stripped  of  his  last 
cent.  Just,  however,  as  St.  Valentin 
was  about  to  land  another  large  stake 
on  credit,  his  big  dog  placed  his  paw 
suddenly  on  his  arm,  which  caused  the 
left  bower  to  fall  out  of  his  sleeve.  Up 
jumped  Teddy,  and,  vowing  that  he  had 
been  swindled,  seized  the  whole  of  the 
money  still  lying  upon  the  table,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house  to  avoid  St.  Val¬ 
entin’s  revolver.  The  little  Frenchman 
followed  ;  but  only  caught  him  up  just 
as  he  had  plunged  into  the  door  of  my 
house,  which  one  of  the  boys  had  opened 
on  seeing  Teddy's  danger.  The  French¬ 
man  entered  after  him,  before  the  door 
could  be  closed,  and  with  him  the  dog. 
When  Teddy  saw  a  pistol  pointed  at  his 
head,  he  threw  himself  on  one  side,  so 
that  the  bullet  only  grazed  his  cheek, 
and  struck  out  violently  at  his  adversary. 
I  was  aroused  from  my  studies  by  the 
sound  of  the  shot,  followed  by  a  groan 
and  a  heavy  fall.  When  I  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  action,  one  boy  was  trying 
to  remove  a  fallen  body,  and  the  other 
endeavoring  vainly  to  assist  poor  Teddy, 
who  was  struggling  for  his  life  with  St. 
Valentin’s  wolf-hound.  Before  I  could 
interfere,  he  staggered  and  fell  back¬ 
ward,  dragging  the  dog  with  him.  Both 
were  dead  :  the  brute  had  torn  out 
Teddy’s  windpipe,  and  the  prize-fight¬ 
er’s  iron  hands,  in  the  convulsions  of 
death,  had  crushed  the  dog’s  throat  and 
neck  into  a  shapeless  mass.  Seeing 
that  life  was  extinct  in  the  nobler  ani¬ 
mals,  I  turned  to  St.  Valentin.  His 
heart  was  still  beating,  and  we  carried 
him  into  a  room  where  Teddy  had  occa¬ 
sionally  slept :  he  was  suffering  from  a 
deep  wound  on  the  skull,  caused,  we 
ascertained,  by  his  head  having  come 
into  violent  contact  with  the  lock  of  the 
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front  door  wlien  he  fell  beneath  Teddy's 
blow.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  it  would 
not  be  impossible  to  save  St.  Valentin’s 
life,  although,  of  course,  complications 
Tiiight  manifest  themselves.  I  applied 
the  needful  bandages,  and  arranged  with 
the  boys  to  keep  watch  by  turns  on  him. 
The  following  day  the  patient  recovered 
his  speech  ;  but  there  was  an  incohcr- 
ency  about  his  language,  and  a  peculiar 
indistinctness  about  his  pronunciation, 
that  rendered  it  evident  to  me  that  the 
blow  on  the  head  had  produced  internal 
injuries  of  a  serious  character.  The 
following  morning  the  symptoms  be* 
came  so  marked  that  I  was  convinced 
that  a  fragment  of  the  skull  was  press* 
ing  on  the  brain  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  paralysis.  My  journal  con* 
tains  a  full  professional  account  of  the 
symptoms  that  led  me  to  conclude  that 
the  operation  of  trepanning  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  save  the  patient. 
This  operation  I  accordingly  performed, 
with  a  scrupulous  observance  of  all  the 
precautions  prescribed  by  the  greatest 
authorities  who  have  dealt  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  since  the  days  of  Ambroisc  Par6. 
It  was  so  far  successful  that  St.  Valentin 
awoke  immediately  from  the  state  of 
coma  into  which  he  had  fallen  soon 
after  he  recovered  his  senses  ;  but,  con* 
trary  to  the  results  experienced  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions,  he  appeared  to  be  still 
so  far  under  the  influence  of  the  shock 
his  system  had  suffered,  as  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  understanding  or  replying  to 
the  simplest  sentence  addressed  to  him. 
A  few  hours  of  careful  attention  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  unless  some  rem¬ 
edy  were  found,  the  quick-witted  ener¬ 
getic  gambler  would  remain  a  hopeless 
idiot.  1  felt  it  my  duty  to  attempt  the 
excision  of  a  particular  nerve,  which 
was  fortunately  easily  to  be  got  at 
through  the  Assure  in  the  skull.  1  was 
not  long  in  arriving  at  this  decision. 
In  spite  of  the  regularity  of  the  features 
of  the  man  lying  before  me,  it  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  my  fate  to  gaze  on  a  lower 
countenance  than  his.  1  had  heard  of 
him  as  a  heartless  gambler,  and  I  had 
proofs  of  his  contempt  for  human  life  ; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent 
of  his  actual  criminality,  there  was  cruel 
assassin,  cowardly  perjurer,  mean  pup¬ 
py,  and  contemptible  villain  clearly 
legible  in  the  lines  of  his  face.  Should 


he  die  under  the  operation  I  was  about 
to  perform,  nothing  would  be  lost  to  so¬ 
ciety.  I  should  not  perhaps  have  been 
justiAed  in  attempting  the  experiment, 
had  1  seen  the  remotest  chance  of  his 
ever  recovering  his  intellect.  As  it  was. 
death  was  far  preferable  to  the  existence 
mapped  out  for  him  by  fate.  If  I  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  beneAt  to  the  whole  human 
race  might  be  inAnite.  I  should  estab¬ 
lish  the  soundness  of  my  theory,  that  a 
man  born  with  the  vilest  hereditary  in¬ 
stincts  might,  by  means  of  a  simple 
operation,  be  converted  into  a  useful 
member  of  society.  Once  establish  my 
discovery  as  a  recognized  fact,  and  the 
whole  of  the  criminal  classes,  now  the 
bane  of  all  civilized  societies,  might  rap¬ 
idly  be  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of 
persons  who,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
would  not  be  specially  biassed  in  favor 
of  a  life  of  debauchery  and  crime.  I 
have  said  enough  to  make  my  motives 
clear.  I  performed  the  operation,  and 
the  result  exceeded  my  expectations.. 
Before  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  St. 
Valentin  had  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep, 
from  which  he  awoke  toward  nightfall. 
The  moment  I  had  been  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  had  come  at  last. 

“  ‘  You  have  saved  my  life,’  he  said, 

‘  although  I  have  richly  deserved  death.' 

“  I  would  not  allow  him  to  continue. 
I  felt  that  the  least  excitement  might 
prove  fatal.  I  told  him  rather  sharply 
to  hold  his  tongue,>if  he  did  not  wish  to 
make  all  our  efforts  useless,  and  admin¬ 
istered  a  sleeping-draught,  which  he 
took  with  the  docility  of  a  trusting  child. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  sank  into  a  peace¬ 
ful  slumber.  Until  they  closed,  his  eyes 
remained  Axed  upon  mine  with  the  ab¬ 
sorbed  look  of  a  grateful  dog.  The  ex¬ 
periment  had  been  successful  beyond 
my  wildest  hopes.  The  few  words  ut¬ 
tered  by  St.  Valentin,  accompanied  by 
that  haunting  glance,  were  sufficient  to 
indicate  a  complete  transformation  of 
his  nature.  It  appeared  to  me,  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  an  imagination 
unduly  stimulated  by  long  watching  and 
anxious  meditation,  as  if  the  creases,  in 
which  the  misdeeds  and  evil  longings  of 
a  short  but  active  life  had  left  their 
stamp  upon  his  face,  were  gradually 
being  smoothed  out  before  my  very  eyes, 
as  if  by  an  invisible  hand.  I  saw  greed, 
low  cunning,  treachery,  and  spite  falling 
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off  like  scales.  Beneath  the  magic  wand 
of  science  the  leopard  had  been  made  to 
change  his  spots.  At  first  sight  it  will 
appear  certain  that  mjr  overwrought 
fancy  had  made  me  the  victim  of  a 
strange  delusion.  Even  if  the  inward 
change  had  commenced,  how  could  it 
have  become  manifest  externally  with 
the  rapidity  I  have  described  ?  But 
’after  all,  did  not  history  recall  instances 
of  changes  from  good  to  evil  and  from 
evil  to  good  equally  sudden  and  striking, 
and  equally  patent  to  all  beholders  ? 
To  say  nothing  of  the  softening  light 
cast  by  death  on  every  human  counte¬ 
nance  not  distorted  by  some  atrocious 
final  spasm,  why  should  not  a  funda¬ 
mental  change  in  a  man’s  nature  be  as 
rapidly  mirrored  on  his  face  as  the  mock 
passions  of  the  stage  on  that  of  a  trained 
actor?  Nay,  more,  if  that  fundamental 
change  had,  as  I  verily  believed,  indeed 
taken  place,  what  I  now  saw  was  only 
its  natural  result. 

”  Sustained  by  the  conviction  that 
my  life’s  devotion  had  at  length  been 
rewarded  by  the  achievement  of  a  dis¬ 
covery  the  benefit  of  which  to  humanity 
it  was  impossible  to  overrate,  I  watched 
contentedly  by  his  bedside  until  the  first 
gray  light  of  dawn  stole  through  the 
shutters.  My  life  on  the  whole  has  not 
been  an  unhappy  one,  and  1  suppose  it 
is  given  but  to  few  to  feel  the  happiness 
that  pervaded  my  being  during  those 
hours.  There  was  still  much  to  be  done 
before  the  pedantry  of  science  and  the 
dull  routine  of  social  government  could 
be  overcome  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  general  application  of  my 
process. 

Just  as  the  shivering  feeling  of  de¬ 
pression  which,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  succeeds  a 
sleepless  night,  began  to  creep  over  me, 
St.  Valentin  awoke.  The  first  sun-rays 
lighted  up  his  face,  which  shone  with  a 
more  death-like  pallor  in  contrast  with 
the  lung  black  locks  and  mustachio  :  the 
bandage  about  his  temples,  flecked  here 
and  theie  with  clotted  blood,  added  a 
peculiarly  weird  look  to  the  long  oval 
of  his  countenance. 

“  ‘  What  have  you  done  to  me  ?'  he 
said  ;  ‘  by  what  superhuman  power  is 
my  natuie  so  changed  and  softened  that 
I  ovtiflow  with  intense  gratitude  to  you, 
mingled  with  a  hideous  loathing  of  my¬ 
self  ?’ 


"  ‘  For  pity’s  sake  !  ’  I  cried  desper¬ 
ately,  ‘  think  of  nothing  but  getting  well ; 
the  least  excitement  may  ruin  all.’ 

“  ‘  And  end  in  my  death,’  he  retorted, 
with  sudden  fierceness.  ‘  Would  you 
wish  me  to  live  under  the  frightful  weight 
of  dishonor  I  now  feel  for  the  first  tjme  ? 
Indeed,  how  can  1  live?’  he  added, 
with  a  bitter  laugh  ;  ‘  the  wolf’s  teeth 
are  drawn  ;  what  place  is  there  left  for 
him  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ?  I 
cannot  return  to  my  former  life,  and  I 
am  unfitted  for  any  other.’ 

“  I  tried  a  few  words  of  comfort. 

'  Stop,’  said  he  ;  ’  you  mean  well,  but 
you  have  been  very  cruel  in  your  kind¬ 
ness.  It  would  have  been  better  to  toss 
me  out  into  the  street  to  become  the 
prey  of  dogs  and  turkey-buzzards,  in¬ 
stead  of  bringing  me  back  to  life  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  agony  of  shame  I  now  endure. 
For  the  first  time  I  realize  the  depth  of 
my  degradation.  I  cannot  bear  to  live, 
loathing  myself  body  and  soul  as  I  now 
do.  The  men  of  my  race,  with  all  their 
faults,  have  always  known  how  to  die. 
Thanks — farewell !  ’  Before  I  had  time 
to  interpose,  he  had  violently  torn  the 
bandage  from  his  brows,  and  dashed  his 
wounded  skull  with  such  strength  against 
the  wall  that  the  blood  gushed  out  in 
streams,  and  he  fell  back  into  my  arms 
with  one  convulsive  shiver — dead  !  And 
with  him  died  all  my  schemes — the  fruit 
of  all  my  labors.  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  despair. 

“  As  I  sat  gazing  at  the  corpse  with 
purposeless  eyes,  my  brain  dizzy  and 
confused  by  the  combined  influences  of 
long  watching  and  the  frightful  disap¬ 
pointment  that  had  ruined  all  my  hopes, 
I  was  roused  to  consciousness  by  two 
revolver-shots  fired  in  the  direction  of 
the  entrance.  The  combative  instinct, 
which  is  perhaps  the  last  to  die  in  na¬ 
tures  like  mine,  brought  me  to  my  feet 
in  a  moment.  I  rushed  toward  the 
sound,  snatching  up  a  revolver  as  I  ran. 
It  was  too  late.  The  two  boys  stood 
gazing,  half  triumphantly,  half  regret¬ 
fully,  at  the  bodies  of  two  men  stretched 
in  the  mud  just  outside  the  hall  door. 
Without  a  word  I  approached  the 
wounded  men,  and  after  a  short  exami¬ 
nation  re-entered  the  house  and  closed 
the  door.  They  were  both  quite  dead. 

“  Frederick,  the  white  boy,  then  drew 
near  to  me,  and  laying  his  hand  timidly 
on  my  arm,  *  They  tried  to  force  their 
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way  into  the  house,'  he  said,  in  depre- 
catini;  tones  ;  ‘  they  swore  they  would 
roust  out  that  beggar,  St.  Valentin,  or 
his  carcase,  and  as  we  had  your  orders 
to  admit  no  one,  we  told  them  they 
could  not  come  in.  They  drew  upon 
us  ;  but  you  have  trained  us  to  shoot 
quickly,  and  they  both  fell  before  they 
could  pull  the  triggers  of  their  revolvers. 
One  fellow  is  still  grasping  his,  and  the 
other  man’s  is  lying  there,  close  to  the 
bottom  step.’ 

“  ‘  Who  sent  them  ?'  I  asked. 

“  ‘  They  spoke  of  the  Vigilance.’ 

“  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
Those  two  rowdies,  who  belonged  to  a 
set  I  had  once  got  the  better  of,  thought 
they  saw  their  opportunity  for  revenge  ; 
they  were  not  mistaken,  although  things 
had  scarcely  taken  the  course  they  had 
pictured  to  themselves.  The  game  was 
up  ;  before  many  hours  had  elapsed,  a 
swarm  of  men,  utterly  insensible  to  all 
reasoning,  would  demand  admittance  to 
my  house.  There  were  the  dead  men 
lying  before  the  door.  Yes  ;  and  there, 
not  one  hundred  yards  off,  were  a  dozen 
of  their  comrades  coming  toward  the 
house.  They  would  force  their  way  in 
and  find  poor  Ted’s  body,  with  St.  Vab 
entin’s  bathed  in  fresh  blood ;  they 
would  ask  no  questions  ;  we  should  be 
carried  off  and  *  lynched,’  while  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  house,  the  results  of  many 
years’  unceasing  labors — my  models, 
my  anatomical  preparations,  even  to  the 
manuscript  recojrds  of  my  discoveries — 
would  inevitably  be  destroyed.  Should 
I  tamely  submit  to  the  utter  annihilation 
of  everything  I  most  cared  for  ?  The 
wild  blood  that  runs  in  every  English¬ 
man’s  veins,  beneath  the  calm  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  surface,  was  now  fully  aroused. 
Just  at  this  moment  the  mulatto,  Sam, 
cried  out  in  excited  tones,  ‘  They  are 
coming  !  what  shall  we  do,  master  ?’ 

“  ‘  Stop  them  !  ’  I  said  violently  ; 
‘  bolt  and  bar  the  door,  and  show  them 
what  our  revolvers  can  do,  if  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  it  in.’ 

“  '  They  have  got  a  large  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  on  a  stick,’ said  Fred;  ’that 
means  a  flag  of  truce,  doesn’t  it  ?  One 
man  is  coming  on  quite  alone.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  speak  to  him,’  I  answered, 
handing  my  revolver  to  Sam  and  open¬ 
ing  the  door. 

'*  The  man  drew  near — a  fine  sol- 
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dierly-looking  fellow,  a  West  Point  cadet 
in  earlier  days,  to  judge  by  his  way  of 
speaking. 

"  ‘  Do  you  mean  to  fight  ?  ’  he  said. 

‘  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  there  is  no  use 
in  deceiving  you  :  the  boys  have  con¬ 
demned  you  already  for  the  sake  of  the 
two  scoundrels  lying  there,  and  we  are 
scarcely  strong  enough — I  mean  the 
Vigilance,  in  whose  name  1  am  here — to 
get  you  off,  even  if  you  could  prove 
your  innocence.  Take  my  advice  and 
run  for  it.  There  is  an  English  ship 
just  getting  up  steam  in  the  port,  and 
the  way  will  be  open  enough  for  fellows 
like  you  for  the  next  hour  or  two.  It 
will  take  us  fully  that  to  get  our  men 
together  and  organize  the  siege.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  grateful  to  you,’  I  replied, 

‘  for  a  piece  of  unlooked-for  kindness, 
and  I  know  that  I  am  condemned  be¬ 
yond  hope;  but  I  can’t  run  away  just 
to  save  my  skin,  leaving  everything  I 
have  worked  for  to  perish  at  the  hands 
of  the  mob.’ 

“  ‘  But  think  of  the  boys.  I  don’t 
know  what  they  are  to  you  ;  but  can 
you  bear  to  see  them  hanged  before 
your  eyes  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  The  boys  are  free,  and  might  go 
if  they  pleased  ;  but  they  will  stay,  and 
we  shall  die  together.  They  have  no 
one  but  me,  and  I  can’t  live  when  every¬ 
thing  that  makes  life  worth  having  is 
torn  from  me.’ 

“  ‘  As  you  will,’  rejoined  my  unex¬ 
pected  friend  ;  ‘  but  you  will  let  us  re¬ 
move  this  carrion  :  that  was  my  pretext 
for  approaching  you  under  flag  of  truce, 
and  those  skunks  are  already  getting  im¬ 
patient.’ 

“  I  gave  him  one  look  of  heartfelt 
gratitude,  and  re-entered  the  house  to 
prepare  for  defence.  I  soon  heard  the 
curses  and  foul  language  of  the  rowdies, 
as  they  carried  of!  thoir  dead  comrades. 
I  had  not  misjudgerf  my  enemies  :  they 
all  vowed  they  would  burn  my  house  to 
the  ground,  and  not  leave  a  vestige  of 
‘  his  tarnation  scientific  muck  on  the 
face  of  this  continent.’ 

“  I  had  always  been  prepared  for  a 
sudden  assault.  The  house  was  only 
open  to  attack  in  front ;  it  was  built  of 
massive  logs,  strongly  clamped  together, 
and  was  perfectly  bullet-proof.  The 
aperture  at  the  back  was  a  very  narrow 
one,  and  so  secured  as  to  offer  more  re- 
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sistance  than  the  main  walls  ;  the  win¬ 
dows  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  door 
were  closed  with  iron  shutters,  leaving 
nothing  but  loopholes  to  fire  through, 
some  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  On 
the  upper  floor  a  kind  of  veranda  ran 
round  the  house  :  it  was  protected  bjr  a 
log  parapet  five  feet  high,  pierced  with 
loopholes,  and  so  constructed  as  to  com¬ 
mand  all  the  approaches  to  the  house. 
They  would  scarcely  use  artillery,  owing 
to  the  risk  to  the  town  ;  or  fire,  owing 
to  the  close  vicinity  of  a  large  powder- 
magazine.  I  mention  these  facts,  in 
order  to  exonerate  from  blame  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  attacking  party.  I  owe 
him  this  much,  in  return  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  shown  to  a  man  who  had  no 
claim  upon  him  beyond  that  of  being  a 
fellow-worker  in  the  field  of  science. 
The  result  is  now  known  to  all :  we 
might  have  held  out  for  months  and  got 
good  terms,  as  we  had  plenty  of  provi¬ 
sions,  and  water  from  a  well  in  the 
house.  But  unluckily,  through  some 
blunder  of  poor  Teddy’s,  our  stock  of 
ammunition  had  got  wet.  If  I  had 
managed  to  reach  the  hotel,  I  think  the 
director,  who  owes  me  a  good  turn, 
would  have  got  the  boys  smuggled  away. 
The  mob  would  have  probably  been  sat¬ 
isfied  with  hanging  me,  and  I  meant  to 
give  myself  up  without  resistance,  on 
condition  that  my  collection  was  pre¬ 
served.  But  I  had  been  much  over¬ 
worked  recently,  and  the  consequence 
was  I  forgot  the  lazos  of  those  Mexican 
cowboys,  and  we  had  left  our  revolvers 
behind,  to  avoid  carrying  unnecessary 
weight  during  the  rush.  Poor  boys  ! 
there  is  no  hope  for  them  ;  but  after  all, 
death  is  no  such  misfortune  when  you 
have  no  ties  to  attach  you  to  life.  They 
are  no  kin  of  mine  :  I  picked  them  out 
of  the  Mississippi.  A  steamer  blew  up 
close  to  our  own,  and  I  saw  the  mulatto 
swimming  pluckily  with  one  hand,  while 
the  other  supported  the  body  of  his 


white  half-brother,  who  had  been  struck 
on  the  head  by  a  splinter.  That  was 
last  year  ;  since  then  they  have  lived 
with  me.  The  father  was  a  planter, 
who  was  moving  down  the  river  with  all 
his  belongings  to  a  new  plantation  he  had 
bought  Everything  was  lost  in  the 
wreck.  The  boys  have  shown  me  a 
grateful  attachment,  which  has  prevented 
me'from  regretting  a  departure  from  my 
vow  never  to  bind  myself  by  human 
sympathies  until  I  had  worked  out  the 
problem  I  had  undertaken  to  solve.  Will 
that  problem  ever  be  solved,  and  by 
whom  ?  My  collection  contains  all  the 
materials  for  its  theoretical  solution  ; 
but  who  will  care  to  resort  to  practice, 
at  the  risk  of  being  treated  as  a  mur¬ 
derer  ?  I  originally  formed  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  horrors  in  the  first  rooms  to 
show  how  little  hesitation  had  been  felt 
in  sacrificing  human  life  when  the  stake 
at  issue  was  of  far  less  importance. 

“  I  have  but  one  word  to  add.  I 
freely  admit  that  I  had  no  right  to  sacri¬ 
fice  a  score  of  lives  in  defence  of  my 
collection  ;  but  my  nerves  were  over¬ 
strung  by  seventy-two  hours’  watching, 
and  blow  after  blow  had  quite  upset  my 
judgment.  In  short,  I  was  a'dangerous 
madman  for  the  time,  driven  distracted 
by  an  agony  as  fierce  as  that  which  gets 
possession  of  a  poor  beast  robbed  of  her 
young.” 

”  There,”  said  the  journalist,  “  is  the 
end  of  my  holding  forth.  I  am  off  to 
see  how  many  knots  we  ran  yesterday. 
The  story  is  yours,  gentlemen  ;  you  may 
publish  it  if  you  please.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  think  I  have  furnished  you  with 
a  very  pretty  subject  for  discussion.” 

And  discuss  it  we  did,  that  day  and 
every  day  until  we  separated  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  with  about  as  much  result  as  is 
usually  derived  from  such  discussions. 
— Blackivood' s  Magazine. 
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had  friends  alike  among  princes  and 
beggars.  To  most  people  he  appeared 
as  a  charming  element  in  society,  to 
many  as  a  keen  practical  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  to  some  as  a  visionary  fanatic,  to 
a  select  few  as  an  inspired  prophet  of 
the  Lord,  the  founder  of  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christianity.  But  in  whatever 
guise  he  might  appear,  no  one  could  fail 
to  feel  that  he  was  interesting.  To  him 
had  been  given,  in  unusually  full  meas¬ 
ure,  that  mysterious  indefinable  charm, 
the  presence  of  which  condones  such 
serious  faults,  the  absence  of  which  goes 
so  far  toward  neutralizing  even  trans¬ 
cendent  virtues. 

There  was  a  poetic  suitability  in  his 
early  years.  Born  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  reared  in  the  old  Scotch  castle  of 
Condie,  he  was  at  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age  sent  to  Ceylon. 
That  exquisite  island,  whose  blue  moun¬ 
tain-peaks,  green  hill-sides,  lovely  lakes 
and  fairy  gardens  area  never-ending  de¬ 
light  to  the  traveller  wearied  with  the 
monotonous  voyage  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  or  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  was  a  fit 
starting-place  for  a  life  so  full  of  ro¬ 
mance.  Sir  Thomas  Wade  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  some  particulars  of 
his  earliest  years.  He  says  : 

'*  I  may  say  that  I  knew  Laurence  Oliphant 
before  he  was  a  twelvemonth  old.  When  he 
was  born,  in  1829,  his  father  was  Attorney- 
General  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Toward 
the  end  of  that  year  I  accompanied  my  own 
father  to  the  colony,  and  our  families  became 
very  intimate.  I  was  sent  home  to  school  in 
1832,  and  I  remember  hearing  in  1835  that 
Laurence  was  passing  boys  a  year  or  more 
older  than  himself  in  his  studies.  Both  bis 
parents  were  people  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability.  In  1842,  being  on  my  ^ay  to  China, 
the  first  person  I  met  on  board  the  steamer  at 
Suez  was  a  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Gepp.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Ceylon,  where  Sir  Anthony  Oli¬ 
phant  was  Chief  Justice,  in  charge  of  Laurence, 
who  had  been  at  school  in  England.” 

His  fate  even  then  gravitated  toward 
adventure.  To  those  accustomed  to 
see  their  friends  run  light-heartedly 
home  from  India  for  a  three  months’ 
furlough,  it  seems  astonishing  that  in 
our  own  day  the  journey  to  Ceylon 
should  take  two  months.  In  this  case 
it  was  protracted  by  the  ship  running 
on  a  coral  reef.  It  then  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  woiked  its  way  into  Mocha— a 
place  then,  as  now,  but  little  known  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  name  in  gioceis’  advertise¬ 


ments — and  the  passengers,  including 
young  Oliphant,  paid  their  respects  to 
the  Shereef,  and  drank  the  far-famed 
coffee  on  the  spot.  In  the  year  1846 
the  family  returned  to  England,  with 
the  intention  that  Laurence  should  go 
up  to  Cambridge.  He,  however,  pre¬ 
ferred  foreign  travel,  and  the  idea  was 
abandoned.  They  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  saw  the  Princess  Pamphilt  Doria 
forced  to  light  a  bonfire  for  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  mob,  stood  on  the  steps  of  St. 
Peter  to  see  Pio  Nono  bless  the  Italian 
volunteers  departing  to  fight  the  Austri¬ 
ans  ;  and  was  present  when  Ferdinand 
11.  swore  before  the  altar  on  crossed 
swords  to  keep  the  new  constitution. 
After  this  journey  he  returned  to  Ceylon 
as  his  father's  private  secretary,  and 
was  called  to  the  Ceylon  bar.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  there,  partly  owing  to  his 
remarkable  knowledge  of  Cingalese, 
that,  after  having  been  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  engaged  in  twenty-three 
murder  cases,  he  determined  to  return 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  being 
called  to  the  English  bar.  Meantime  a 
journey  he  had  taken  in  Nepaul  was 
published  by  Murray,  with  so  much  suc¬ 
cess  as  to  decide  him  on  writing  another 
book  of  travels.  In  1852.  in  company 
with  Mr.  Oswald  Smith,  who  remained 
his  intimate  friend  through  life,  he 
started  for  the  While  Sea.  A  Custom¬ 
house  difficulty  occurring  which  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  sport,  they  turned  south¬ 
ward,  extending  their  journey  as  far  as 
the  Crimea,  and  returning  by  the  Dan¬ 
ube.  The  book  dtscribing  this  journey 
appeared  just  as  war  was  declared  by 
England  against  Russia,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it  Laurence  Oliphant  was  sent 
for  to  the  Horse  Guards,  early  in  the 
year  r854,  as  one  of  the  few  English¬ 
men  who  had  ever  been  inside  SebiSto- 
pol.  He  was  anxious  to  take  part  in 
the  Crimean  campaign,  and  while  he 
was  waiting  for  a  chance  offered  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Elgin  proposed 
that  he  should  accompany  him  on  a 
short  mission  to  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  commercial 
treaty  which  had  been  hanging  on  for 
some  seven  years,  but  the  completion  of 
which  Lord  Elgin  achieved  in  a  fort¬ 
night.  They  returned  vid  Canada  to 
find  Sebastopol  still  holding  out,  and 
Oliphant  proposed  to  Lord  Clarendon 
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to  undertake  a  mission  to  Schamyl. 
The  latter  consented,  and  gave  Oliphant 
a  letter  to  Lord  Stratford  dc  Redcliffe, 
authorizing  him  to  send  the  bearer  to 
Daghestan,  in  hopes  of  compelling 
Mouravieff  to  raise  the  siege  of  Kars. 
He  stayed  at  the  Embassy  with  a  set  of 
guests,  nearly  all  exceptionally  brilliant, 
and  two  of  whom,  then  Odo  Russell  and 
Percy  Sm>  the,  are  remembered  with  pe¬ 
culiar  regret. 

He  left  Constantinople  in  August 
1855,  visiting  the  trenches  before  Sebas¬ 
topol  and  meeting  General  Gordon  for 
the  first  time.  They  both  forgot  this 
meeting,  and  both  recalled  it  when,  after 
years  of  intimacy,  they  finally  parted  a 
month  before  Gordon  left  London  for 
Khartoum. 

The  expedition  to  Circassia  is  detailed 
at  length  in  several  places  :  Patriots 
and  Filibusters,”  ”  The  Transcaucasian 
Campaign  of  the  Turkish  Army  under 
Omar  Pacha,”  and  the  fifth  chapter  of 
”  Episodes  in  a  Life  of  Adventure,”  all 
contain  accounts  of  it.  The  point  per¬ 
haps  of  chief  modern  interest  is  the  the¬ 
ory  held  by  Oliphant  that  our  mistaken 
policy  in  not  undertaking  a  Transcauca¬ 
sian  campaign,  but  permitting  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  drive  the  Circassians  out,  which 
led  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  latter 
in  Bulgaria,  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  ;  and  further,  that 
wresting  the  Transcaucasian  provinces 
from  Russia  would  have  prevented  her 
later  advance  toward  India. 

His  next  journey  was  to  America  in 
company  with  Mr.  Delane,  for  whom  he 
had  always  a  great  respect  and  attach¬ 
ment.  He  visited  the  Southern  States, 
and  at  New  Orleans  fell  in  with  Mr. 
Soul6,  the  agent  of  General  Walker, 
who  was  then  endeavoring  to  establish 
himself  as  President  of  Nicaragua.  He 
agreed  to  join  the  latter,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  proceeding  to  do  so,  when  the 
ship  he  was  on  fell  in  with  the  British 
squadron  sent  to  keep  the  peace,  and  he 
was  taken  possession  of  as  a  British  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Admiral  in  command  (Ad¬ 
miral  Erskine)  was  afterward  member 
for  the  county  when  Oliphant  was  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  burghs  of  Stirling. 

His  next  step  in  life  was  to  go  out  to 
China  with  Lord  Elgin.  At  Galle  they 
heard  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  ;  and  when 
at  Singapore  the  terrible  details  reached 
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them.  Lord  Elgin  determined  to  divert 
the  Chinese  force  from  Hong-Kong  to 
Calcutta.  At  Singapore  they  found  the 
90th  Regiment,  whose  transport  had 
been  wrecked  oQ  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 
The  junior  captain  had  been  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  activity  in  getting  the 
men  ashore.  That  young  man  is  now 
Lord  Wolseley.  At  Calcutta  among 
others  was  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  who 
kindly  permits  me  to  make  use  of  his 
memoranda.  They  were  both  present 
at  the  capture  of  Canton,  and  Oliphant 
was  sent  to  Shanghai  with  a  letter  to  be 
transmitted  through  the  high  provincial 
authorities  to  Pekin.  To  quote  Sir 
Thomas  Wade  verbally  : 

”  The  expedition  of  these  letters  involved  a 
visit  to  Soochow,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
not  an  enterprise  of  danger,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  of  great  difficulty.  That  it  was  un¬ 
dertaken  was  due  in  great  part  to  Oliphant, 
who  acted  on  his  own  responsibility  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Soochow.  .  .  .  In  time  Lord  Elgin 
having  signed  his  treaty,  his  brother,  Mr. 
Frederick  Bruce,  Secretary  of  Emba  -sy,  car¬ 
ried  it  home,  and  Lord  Elgin  bent  his  steps  to 
Japan.  Oliphant  replaced  Mr.  F.  Bruce  as 
Secretary  of  Embassy,  and  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty,  our  first  with  Japan,  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Dutch,  which  circumstances  made  the 
diplomatic  language  of  the  Japanese,  necessa¬ 
rily  played  a  great  part.” 

Oliphant  figured  formally  as  the  am¬ 
bassador’s  representative  at  the  confer¬ 
ences  on  the  new  tariff — a  position  some¬ 
what  unfairly  given  him,  as  Lord  Elgin 
had  previously  instructed  another  per¬ 
son  to  prepare  the  tariff.  Oliphant  was 
extremely  distressed  that  his  friend 
should  have  been  in  any  way  set  aside, 
and  most  strongly  and  unselfishly  urged 
his  own  withdrawal  on  Lord  Elgin, 
though  without  effect. 

In  i860  he  proceeded  to  Turin  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  question  of  the  union  of 
Nice  and  Savoy  to  France,  and  there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Cavour  and 
Garibaldi.  The  latter  had  an  intention 
of  making  a  raid  on  Nice  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  the  ballot-boxes  at 
the  time  of  the  pUbisdte,  but  he  was 
summoned  to  Sicily  and  the  idea  was 
abandoned,  much  apparently  to  Oli- 
phant’s  disappointment,  who  also  re¬ 
gretted  not  joining  the  expedition  to 
Sicily.  He  appears  to  have  gone  in¬ 
stead  to  Montenegro,  but  he  returned 
to  Italy  in  time  to  see  Victor  Emmanuel 
receive  his  kingdom  from  Garibaldi,  in 
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the  same  square  where  twelve  years  be¬ 
fore  he  had  been  one  of  the  mob  on 
whom  Ferdinand  had  fired. 

In  i86i  he  was  appointed  charg^ 
d' affaires  at  Yedo,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Rutheiford  Alcock,  who  was  absent  on 
leave  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  July  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  legation  took  place,  in  which 
he  received  seven  wounds,  and  which 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  vivid  chapters 
in  the  “Episodes.”  His  after-suffer¬ 
ings  were  almost  intolerable,  his  aims 
were  pinioned  tight  to  his  sides  ;  he  was 
covered  with  boils  and  prickly  heat,  and 
afflicted  with  ophthalmia  in  both  eyes. 
He  endeavored  to  make  his  sailor  ser¬ 
vant  read  Scott’s  novels  to  him,  but  his 
reading  was  intolerable.  He  then  told 
the  man  to  read  the  novels  and  tell  him 
the  stories  of  them,  which  was  accom¬ 
plished,  with  very  astonishing  results. 
He  rapidly  recovered,  however,  and 
went  to  the  island  of  Tsusima  to  look 
up  a  Russian  settlement,  said  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  there  contrary  to  treaty. 

In  1862  he  accompanied  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  Corfu,  and  proceeded  thence 
to  Albania,  returning  to  Italy  by  Ancona. 
In  the  little  town  of  Salmona  he  received 
an  ovation  as  Palmerston’s  nephew,  no 
effort  on  his  part  being  strong  enough 
to  convince  the  mayor  and  the  populace 
that  he  was  unconnected  with  the 
dreaded  Minister. 

On  returning  from  Italy  he  resigned 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  in  1863  went 
to  Poland  to  see  what  he  could  of  the 
Polish  insurrection.  He  did  full  justice 
to  that  pathetic  story,  hopeless  from  the 
first,  and  of  which  the  hopelessness  lay 
alike  in  the  Polish  character  and  the 
failure  of  the  race  to  produce  a  great 
leader.  While  Oliphant  was  in  Silesia 
the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  the  eldest  son  of 
his  host,  the  Duke  of  Augustenberg,  be¬ 
came  the  consequent  heir  to  the  duchies. 
Mr.  Oliphant  was  one  of  a  very  small 
number  of  Englishmen  who  sided  with 
him  as  against  the  Danes,  or  who  really 
understood  the  vexed  and  complicated 
Schleswig-Holstein  question.  Among 
that  number  may  be  counted  the  names 
of  Sir  Robert  Morier,  Lord  Arthur  Rus¬ 
sell,  Mr.  A.  W.  Kinglake,  Sir  Harry 
Verney,  and  Sir  Mountstuait  Grant 
Duff.  It  is  curious  that  in  Oliphant’s 
account  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  cam¬ 


paign,  written  years  afterward,  he  notes 
that  his  then  impression  of  the  Austrian 
as  against  the  Prussian  soldiers  was  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter  ;  in  fact 
he  says  the  one  looked  like  amateurs  and 
the  other  like  professionals.  And  this 
only  two  years  before  Koniggriitx.  In 
the  year  1865,  “  Piccadilly,’’  perhaps 
the  best  known  and  cleverest  of  his 
works,  was  published. 

In  1865  he  was  returned  for  the  Stir¬ 
ling  Burghs.  Parliamentary  life,  how¬ 
ever,  can  scarcely  be  taken  up  as  an 
episode,  and  his  wonted  success  did  not 
attend  his  short  House  of  Commons 
career.  About  this  time,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  was  pub¬ 
lished  the  biilliant  little  Owl,  the  first 
of  “  those  dreadful  Society  papers,” 
which  everybody  abuses  and  everybody 
reads. 

He  now  gave  up  the  Stirling  Burghs, 
and  in  1868,  handing  over  his  very  fair 
fortune  to  the  head  of  a  small  religious 
community  in  America,  retired  thither 
to  work  under  this  man’s  direction.  He 
was  in  turn  an  agricultural  laborer,  a 
teamster,  and  a  peddler  ;  but  in  t87o  he 
returned  to  his  old  pursuits  as  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times  in  the  Franco- 
German  war,  where  he  took  part  in 
twelve  pitched  battles.  His  views  as  to 
the  fighting  powers  of  the  opposing 
forces,  and  his  comparison  of  them  with 
the  Northerners  and  the  Southerners  in 
the  American  war,  are  interesting  and 
instructive  in  a  world  where  history  has 
a  way  of  repeating  itself. 

He  had  always  taken  great  interest  in 
the  Jews,  and  had  much  at  heart  a  Jew¬ 
ish  colonization  of  Palestine,  having  at 
one  time  a  project  for  acquiring  the 
Sandjak  of  Acte  and  starting  a  great 
European  settlement  there.  When  the 
Treaty  of  Beilin  permitted  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Powers  in  Turkish 
affairs,  which  had  been  forbidden  under 
the  Hatti  Humayun  of  Abdul  Medjid, 
he  went  on  an  expedition  to  the  Land 
of  Gilead,  on  which  he  afterward  wrote 
a  book  expressing  his  opinion  that  South 
Gilead  and  the  plain  of  Moab  were  em¬ 
inently  fitted  for  colonization.  It  was, 
perhaps,  fortunate  for  him  that  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Government  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
his  requests,  as  the  Jews  were  unable  to 
colonize,  and  their  settlements,  even 
when  kept  up  by  subsidies  from  Europe, 
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have  but  an  artificial  and  sickly  exist¬ 
ence. 

A  much  more  successful  class  of  col¬ 
onists  are  the  Germans.  Some  thirty- 
five  years  ago  there  studied  at  Tubingen 
a  Professor  Hoffman,  who  afterward  be¬ 
came  a  Lutheran  pastor.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  teachings  of 
Strauss,  but  at  the  same  time  blamed  the 
Lutheran  Church  for  encouraging  those 
teachings,  by  showing  a  wide  divergence 
between  the  lives  of  its  votaries  and  the 
doctrines  they  profess.  He  further 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Second 
Advent  was  near  at  hand,  and  that 
Christ  could  only  be  received  by  a 
Church  which  had  attempted  to  embody 
His  moral  teaching  in  daily  life.  He 
was  brought  into  direct  collision  with 
the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
expelled  from  it,  carrying  with  him  a 
considerable  body  of  followers.  In 
1867  a  meeting  was  convened,  at  which 
it  was  held  that  the  Holy  Land  was  the 
fitting  place  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Church  preparing  itself  to  receive  Christ, 
and  that  a  certain  number  of  the  com¬ 
munity  should  proceed  thither.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  three  colonies 
were  started  there — one  near  Jerusalem, 
a  second  near  Jaffa,  and  a  third,  in 
which  Mr.  Oliphant  resided,  on  the 
plain  between  the  Turkish  town  of  Haifa 
and  the  point  where  the  Monastery  of 
Carmel  has  been  a  beacon-light  for  cen¬ 
turies.  The  little  German  village,  com¬ 
posed  of  substantial  two-storied  houses, 
runs  up  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the 
long  low  mountains.  Each  house  stands 
detached  in  its  own  grounds  of  four  or 
five  acres,  and  at  the  evening  hour  the 
flocks  and  herds  come  down  from  the 
mountain,  and,  each  filing  off  into  its 
own  stable,  illustrate  the  ancient  text 
that  the  “  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and 
the  ass  his  master’s  ciib.” 

A  minute  boulevard,  planted  with 
mulberry-trees,  the  resort  of  the  brill¬ 
iant  little  goldfinches  which  are  so 
marked  a  feature  in  Palestine,  runs  up 
either  side  of  the  road,  and  standing 
back  from  this,  under  the  shade  of  a 
great  almond-tiee,  is  the  gabled  house 
where  Oliphant  spent  so  much  of  his 
time  in  later  years,  and  which  is  entered 
through  a  conservatory  filled  with  creep¬ 
ers.  The  principal  objects  of  interest 
in  the  house  are  two  portraits  of  himself 


— one  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  with  beautiful 
dark  eyes  ;  the  other,  a  fine  dignified 
picture  in  a  violet  morning-gown,  by  the 
late  lamented  Henry  Phillips — and  a 
lovely  girlish  head  of  the  first  Mrs.  Oli¬ 
phant,  by  a  French  artist.  He  delighted 
in  the  country  round,  the  ruins  of  Syca- 
minum  with  its  Roman  baths  and  relics  ; 
the  still  more  pathetic  ruins  of  Athlit, 
with  its  great  mediaeval  hall,  where  the 
Templars  held  their  last  muster  before 
they  sailed  broken-hearted  and  dispirited 
for  Europe.  In  that  exquisitely  clear 
atmosphere  he  could  see  “  the  summer 
morning  sleep”  on  the  Ladder  of  Tyre 
and  the  white  walls  of  Acre,  and  no  one 
could  enjoy  more  the  ten  miles  of  glori¬ 
ous  galloping  ground  which  lay  between 
Haifa  and  that  place,  only  broken  by 
the  historic  Kishon. 

But  still  more  than  Haifa  and  its  en¬ 
virons  was  he  attached  to  Dalieh,  a 
Druse  village,  near  which  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  small  estate  which  he  cultivated 
with  assiduous  care,  and  which  furnished 
employment  to  the  handsome  muscular 
Diuse  women  of  the  village.  The  site 
of  Dalieh  is  interesting.  Half  an  hour’s 
ride  from  it  is  the  Place  of  Burning, 
where  the  Latin  Church  has  built  a 
chapel  commemorative  of  Elijah’s  Sac¬ 
rifice,  held  sacred  by  Moslem  and  Chris¬ 
tian  alike.  From  it  the  traveller  looks 
down  on  the  plateau  where  the  priests 
of  Baal  rent  their  clothes  and  cut  them¬ 
selves  with  knives,  on  the  place  where 
Deborah  and  Barak  chased  Sisera,  across 
which  Elijah  ran  before  the  chariot  of 
Ahab,  on  the  site  of  the  concluding  bat¬ 
tle  of  Armageddon,  and  across  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  distant  hills 
on  the  summit  of  which  gleam  the  white 
walls  of  Nazareth. 

His  pen  was  not  idle  in  these  last 
years.  In  1882  he  wrote  “  Traits  and 
Travesties,”  in  1883  “  Altiora  Peto,” 
in  1886  ”  Masollam,”  and  in  the  same 
year  ‘*  Episodes  in  an  Eventful  Life,” 
perhaps  the  most  generally  interesting 
of  his  books. 

In  the  spring  of  1888,  ”  Scientific 
Religion”  was  published,  and  he  went 
fur  the  last  time  to  America.  His  health 
had  for  some  time  been  doubtful,  and 
on  his  return  to  England  in  August  he 
was  taken  seriously  ill  at  the  house  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Walker,  where  he  had 
gone  for  a  short  visit.  For  many  weeks 
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he  rallied  and  sank,  and  sank  and  rallied. 
In  the  first  days  of  November  it  was 
thought  that  a  change  might  do  him 
good,  and  he  was  removed  to  SirMount- 
stuart  Grant  Duff’s  house  at  Twicken¬ 
ham.  A  few  days  after  he  arrived  the 
doctor  pronounced  the  disease  to  be 
cancer  of  the  lungs,  but  thought  he 
might  live  four  or  five  months.  He 
grew,  however,  gradually  worse,  and 
died  on  the  23d  of  December,  at  two 
o'clock  P.M. 

He  was  married  twice — first,  in  1872, 
to  Alice,  daughter  of  the  last  and  sister 
of  the  present  Mr.  L’ Estrange,  of  Hun¬ 
stanton  ;  and,  secondly,  in  1888,  to 
Rosamond,  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Dale  Owen,  of  Lanark.  In  both 
cases  he  found  the  most  peifect  sym¬ 
pathy.  No  one  could  be  nursed  with 
more  affectionate  devotion  than  he  was 
by  his  second  wife,  assisted  by  his 
fiiend,  Mr.  Haskett  Smith,  and  his  Bul¬ 
garian  servant  }ani. 

I  turn  from  the  facts  of  his  life  to  the 
still  more  curious  and  interesting  prob¬ 
lem  of  his  mental  history.  He  had  be¬ 
gun  life  as  a  stiict  Presbyterian  and  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  not  uncommon  recoil 
produced  by  that  faith.  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  says  : 

“  Laurence  Olipbant,  like  most  men  who 
rove  much,  had  acquired  a  great  indifference 
for  forms  of  any  kind,  very  early  in  life,  for  he 
began  to  rove  early.  From  forms  he  went 
further,  and  when  he  arrived  in  China  with 
Lord  Elgin  in  1857  he  seemed  to  have  persuad¬ 
ed  himself  that  revealed  religion  was  an  im¬ 
posture.  As  ethics  he  allowed  Christianity  a 
foremost  place,  but  he  ridiculed  the  mass  of  ill- 
professing  followers,  and  especially  the  clergy, 
for  the  ease  with  which  they  fitted  the  yoke  to 
their  shoulders.*’ 

He  early  took  a  strong  interest  in 
Mesmerism  and  Spiritualism,  and  so  far 
back  as  1865  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  were 
falsely  so  called,  and  were  in  reality  the 
result  of  latent  natural  law.  I  remem¬ 
ber  his  pressing  this  point  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  I  had  with  him  in  that  year,  the 
subject  being  started  by  the  sight  of  two 
enoimous  divining  crystal  globes,  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  opposite 
which  we  were  seated.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  forces  which  find 
in  Spiritualism,  as  commonly  understood 
and  practised,  an  irregular,  mischievous, 
and  even  dangerous  expression,  but  .he 


dissuaded  people  from  having  anything 
to  do  with  it.  He  was  fond  of  saying 
that  he  represented  these  forces  to  his 
mind  as  a  great  weight  of  water  pressing 
against  a  dam,  and  that  spiritualistic 
manifestations  were  like  the  rivulets 
which  trickle  through  that  dam  ;  com¬ 
ing,  however,  to  the  conclusion  ex¬ 
pressed  years  afterward  in  “  Scientific 
Religion,"  that  the  results  obtained  by 
so-called  “spirit  mediums,"  honest  or 
dishonest,  have  rarely  proved  of  any 
practical  value.  Towatd  the  end  of 
“  Piccadilly,"  a  character  appears,  ob¬ 
viously  intended  for  Mr.  T.  L.  Harris, 
who  about  this  time  obtained  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  him.  I  am  permitted  to 
make  use  of  the  following  extract  from  a 
journal  written  on  December  29,  1878  : 

“  I  walked  up  and  down  the  rose  terrace 
with  Olipbant.  The  conversation  turning  upon 
his  own  life,  I  asked  him  whether  he  and  his 
friends  considered  themselves  to  be  members 
of  a  Christian  sect?  '  By  no  means,’  he  said, 
and  then  entered  into  a  lengthened  series  of 
explanations :  which  finished,  1  remarked, 

‘  Then  do  I  understand  aright  that  you  are  not 
a  sect  professing  certain  definite  opinions,  but 
a  group  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  people,  gath¬ 
ered  round  a  phenomenal  person,  and  engaged 
in  making  moral  experiments,  just  as  a  philos¬ 
opher  may  be  engaged  in  making  physical  ex¬ 
periments  in  his  study?’  ‘  Precisely  so,’  he 
replied.  ‘  You  put  Mr.  Harris  very  high  in¬ 
deed,’  I  said.  ‘  Yes,’  he  answered.  ‘I  con¬ 
sider  that  from  time  to  time  the  Divine  Influ¬ 
ence  emanates  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  phenomenal 
persons.  Sakyamouni  was  such  ;  Christ  was 
such  ;  and  such  I  consider  Mr.  Harris  to  be — 
in  fact,  be  is  a  new  avatar.’  What  were  his 
origintsf  I  asked.  ‘  He  was  originally  a 
clergyman — a  Baptist.  I  think,’  replied  Oli- 
phant,  ‘and  was  known  in  New  York  as  the 
*’  boy  preacher.”  ’  ” 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  man, 
whose  character  has  been  a  familiar  one 
under  varying  names  and  guises  for 
many  centuries,  he  left  the  House  of 
Commons  and  took  up  his  abode  at  a 
remote  village  not  far  from  Lake  Eiie. 
There  he  led  the  life  of  a  laborer,  and 
he  also  did  the  woik  of  a  teamster,  and 
peddled  cakes  and  fruits  in  American 
villages.  The  dirty  work,  the  detest¬ 
able  companionship,  the  rough  horse¬ 
play  and  jeers  of  more  skilful  comrades, 
and  the  bitter  extremes  of  climate,  were 
detestable  to  him.  The  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1878  he  spent  in  absolute 
solitude  and  retirement,  cooking  his  own 
food.  His  mother,  who  entered  fully 
into  his  ideas,  lived  a  similar  life,  at  one 
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time  taking;  in  washing,  at  another  cook¬ 
ing  for  twenty-five  Japanese  cool  es. 
He  married  a  lady  whose  beauty  and 
charm  were  well  known  in  many  a  London 
and  Paris  drawing-room,  and  persuaded 
her,  as  he  termed  it,  to  “  live  the  life.” 

We  may  sigh,  and  many  did  sigh,  that 
these  gifted  and  noble  characters  should 
have  fallen  under  such  unworthy  guid¬ 
ance  ;  they  did  not,  however,  regret  it 
themselves,  and  those  who  knew  them 
well  will  be  more  inclined  to  remember 
that  “  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  Him,”  than  to  indulge 
in  unavailing  regrets  for  the  past.  As 
time  went  on,  a  divergence  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  views  of  Oliphant  and  Mr. 
Harris,  which  is  more  or  less  indicated 
in  ”  Masollam,”  and  which  ended  in 
the  secession  of  .Mr.  and  Mis.  Oliphant 
and  several  others  from  the  community. 

It  is  a  singular  testimony  to  the  ami¬ 
ability  and  charity  which  characterized 
Oliphant  that  he  never  spoke  unkindly 
of  Harris,  or  even  appeared  to  regret 
the  fifteen  years  of  painful  experience 
which  had  been  the  result  of  their  con¬ 
nection.  After  establishing  himself  at 
Oalieh  and  Haifa,  his  mind  turned  more 
and  more  to  occult  matters,  especially 
in  their  bearing  on  social  questions,  and 
he  had  pondered  much  on  that  "  indis¬ 
cretion — about  which  the  world  is  mute, 
but  whose  better  ordering  and  gover¬ 
nance  would  give  a  diviner  brightness  to 
the  earth.’  ’  The  result  was  a  book  called 
‘‘ Sympneumata.”  through  whose  ob¬ 
scure  and  difficult  English  gleams  the 
central  idea  that  the  day  may  come  when 
earthly  passion  will  be  cast  out  by  Hi- 
vine  love.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  whose  share 
in  this  work  was  preponderant,  died 
soon  after  it  was  written.  She  is  buried 
in  the  German  cemetery  at  Haifa,  with 
the  words  £v  tovtoj  viica  carved  on  her 
tombstone. 

His  grief  was  profound,  but  modified 
by  his  firm  faith  in  a  future  life,  and  his  be¬ 
lief  in  personal  communion  with  the  dead. 
To  him  his  departed  wife  was  a  guiding, 
consoling,  and  ever-present  reality. 

In  1888  he  published  “  Scientific  Re¬ 
ligion,”  perhaps  the  least  read  of  his 
works,  though  it  was  the  one  which  he 
valued  himself  the  most.  It  contains 
the  history  of  the  opinions  he  finally 
reached.  The  style  is  difficult  and 
somewhat  repellent,  and  ,the  ideas  ex¬ 


tremely  hard  of  comprehension  to  or¬ 
dinary  readers,  while  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  union  of  belief  in  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  canon,  with 
profound  distrust  of  the  Churches  which 
fixed  that  canon.  Still  there  are  pas¬ 
sages  of  great  beauty,  and  in  many  points 
the  differences  between  his  ideas  and 
those  of  the  Christian  Churches  are 
rather  matters  of  phraseology  than  of 
dogma.  He  believed  in  the  Fall,  in  a 
current  of  evil  consequently  brought 
into  the  world,  and  especially  affecting 
the  woman  whose  share  in  the  Fall  had 
been  so  considerable  ;  in  the  miraculous 
conception  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  the  final  union  of  Christ 
with  His  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation. 

But  whatever  his  theories,  he  was 
deeply  and  earnestly  convinced  of  the 
personal  relation  of  man  to  our  Saviour, 
and  absolutely  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God.  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  in  concluding 
the  short  sketch  to  which  I  owe  so 
much,  says  : 

“  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  few  facts  of 
his  life  noted  above,  but  I  should  not  like  to 
lay  down  my  pen  without  a  word  upon  the 
beauty  of  his  character.  His  nature,  as  I  have 
implied,  was  thoroughly  affectionate  and  loyal. 
He  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  a 
friend.  I  think  I  may  say,  in  the  Christian 
sense,  for  a  ‘  neighbor.’  His  mind  was  con¬ 
tinually  running  upon  schemes  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Like  William  HI.  he 
appeared  to  delight  in  danger,  but  there  was  no 
bloodthirstiness  in  him,  and  he  was  as  mag¬ 
nanimous  as  he  was  courageous  and  self-sacri¬ 
ficing.  I  have  seen  him  putting  himself  to  ex¬ 
treme  inconvenience  rather  than  that  others 
should  suffer,  and  I  have  known  him  put  away 
all  feeling  of  hostility  against  men  with  whom 
he  had  some  title  to  be  offended.” 

To  the  above  testimony,  which  will 
be  widely  corroborated,  I  may  add  that 
one  of  his  most  remarkable  qualities 
was  his  power  of  moral  stimulus.  It 
was  impossible  to  associate  with  him 
without  feeling  every  higher  inspiration 
quickened,  without  longing  to  infuse  his 
intense  spiritual  vitality  into  the  lines  of 
one’s  own  life.  His  religious  feelings 
were  of  that  exalted  kind  which  rise 
above  all  human  forms,  and  in  which 
the  truly  religious  of  all  ages  and  sects 
have  seen  their  external  differences  melt 
away.  They  sustained  him  through  the 
last  weeks  of  his  trying  illness,  and 
made  his  deathbed  to  those  who  stood 
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by  a  beautiful  experience  rather  than  a 
great  sorrow. 

“  Seeing  death  has  no  part  in  him  any  more, 
no  power 

Upon  his  head, 

He  has  bought  his  eternity  with  a  little  hour. 
And  is  not  dead. 


March, 

“  For  an  hour,  if  ye  look  for  him,  he  is  no  more 
found — 

Fur  one  hour's  space  ; 

Then  ye  lift  up  your  eyes  to  him  and  behold 
him  crowned, 

A  deathless  face." 

— Contemporary  Review. 


SOME  TERRIBLE  EYES. 


BY  F.  G.  WALTERS. 


It  is  needless  to  mention  the  innu¬ 
merable  references  in  poetry  and  prose, 
since  the  age  of  writing  books  began, 
which  have  been  made  to  the  e)es,  or 
to  their  original  property,  long  ere  his¬ 
tory  began,  of  being  a  language,  of 
which  it  was  unnecessary  to  learn  even 
the  rudiments.  Mote  ink  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  subject  of  the  eyes  than 
on  any  portion  of  the  human  face  di¬ 
vine,  and  they  may  claim  to  be  in  this 
respect  the  aristocracy  of  the  human 
features.  Yet,  for  all  the  very  second¬ 
ary  place  it  takes  in  literature,  the  nose 
might  claim  some  similar  homage,  for, 
as  a  specific  test,  it  may  be  asked  how 
greatly  is  the  face  of  a  pretty  woman 
made  or  marred  by  her  nose  ?  Still,  if 
one  may  be  permitted  to  be  frivolous, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  regards  the 
monopoly  of  literary  attention,  the  eyes 
have  it. 

In  this  paper  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
launch  out  on  the  boundless  ocean  of 
the  consideration  of  eyes  in  general. 
Nor  do  we  wish  to  dilate  on  such  of 
them  as  have  been  famous  for  fascina¬ 
tion,  beauty,  pathos,  or  brilliance,  so  as 
to  secure  the  homage  of  a  crowd  of  ad¬ 
mirers.  But  we  propose  to  note  some 
instances  of  a  more  grim  ocular  influ¬ 
ence,  which  has  not  found  so  many 
chroniclers,  and  to  recall  to  memory 
some  eyes  which  have  been  terrorists  of 
the  most  complete  fashion  within  a  wide 
sphere  of  operation. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  necessarily  to  go  very  far  back  into 
the  dim  regions  of  time.  One  might 
glance  at  the  historic  eyes  of  Caius 
Marius  glowing  from. a  dark  recess  on 
the  irresolute  assassin,  and  the  famous 
apostrophe.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
go  so  far  back. 

Start  we  with  a  conqueror,  whose 


gaze  was  like  that  of  the  basilisk,  as 
pictured  in  legend,  but  who  had  none 
of  the  physical  advantages  which  such  a 
quality  implies.  In  Tamerlane — who 
furnished  Christopher  Marlowe,  now 
just  properly  recognized  as  the  founder 
of  the  English  tragic  school,  with  the 
epithet  derived  from  his  successful  trag¬ 
edy,  which  was  his  sobriquet — there  is  an 
instance  of  every  outward  deficiency  of 
imposing  accessories  combining  with  the 
faculty  of  terrorism  in  the  widest  degree. 
The  French  travellers  and  quasi  envoys, 
who  saw  him  surrounded  by  the  barbaric 
pomp  of  his  camp,  were  impressed  by 
many  things,  but  by  none  more  so  than 
the  aspect  of  the  wild  conqueror,  which 
had  nothing  in  it  of  the  romantic  or  dig¬ 
nified.  An  old  man,  bowed  with  the 
infirmities  of  age,  they  saw,  and  espe¬ 
cially  noticed  the  bleared  and  dim  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  eyes.  But  they  still 
more  particularly  noticed  the  efiTect 
which  those  dim  eyes  had  when  their 
slow  glance  fell  on  the  fierce  chieftains, 
each  of  them  a  man  in  himself,  a  terror 
to  a  crowd  of  followers.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  in  their  mien  but  abject 
trembling,  absolute  obedience,  and  an 
unvarying  relief  when  Tamerlane  turned 
his  purblind  gaze  away. 

In  this  case  the  long  habitude  of  com¬ 
mand  and  of  victory  was  blended  with 
the  air  of  unquestioned  and  constant 
authority,  a  cold  tranquillity,  behind 
which  lay  innumerable  possibilities  of 
vengeance  in  the  assertion  of  such  au¬ 
thority,  making  those  dim  and  aged 
eyes  in  that  weazened  face  terrible  in 
tire  extreme.  But  their  effect  was  ob¬ 
jective.  The  wild  leaders,  who  were 
the  great  men  of  Tamerlane’s  army, 
troubled  themselves  with  nothing  beyond 
the  fact  that  from  the  face  of  a  despot, 
who  went  about  his  work  in  the  rudest 
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and  most  summary  fashion,  there  f,izcd 
in  dull,  stern  vacuity  a  pair  of  eyes 
which  saw  nothing  to  praise,  asked  no 
questions,  but  were  inexorable  in  noting 
any  disobedience  to  the  slightest  whim. 
Now,  in  the  next  instances— and  chron¬ 
ology  is  not  necessary  as  a  point  of  order 
here — the  same  terror  was  evoked,  but 
from  a  more  subjective  reason.  Two 
men  possessed  eyes  whose  cold  glance 
seemed  to  read  the  schemes  of  any  op¬ 
ponent  from  their  inception  to  their 
completion,  and  whose  recollection 
haunted  those  on  whom  they  had  been 
turned  for  years  afterward — as  in  each 
case  contemporary  witnesses  have  left 
on  record — even  when  no  result  of  any 
injurious  character  followed.  One  of 
these  was  Richelieu.  Probably  no  man 
ever  ruled  a  kingdom  more  des|>olically, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  mote  successfully, 
when  surrounded  from  first  to  last  by  a 
multitude  of  enemies  perennially  increas¬ 
ing,  yet  in  every  case  foiled  by  the  Min¬ 
ister’s  giant  intellect.  Yet  very  much 
of  this  success  was  due  to  the  idea  that 
Richelieu  knew  far  more  than  he  act¬ 
ually  did  of  the  conspiracies  of  his  foes, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  useless  to 
plot  against  him  beyond  a  certain  point. 
Certain  it  is  that  when  he  entered  the 
council-room,  and  gazed  with  full,  cold, 
fixed  glance  on  the  most  astute  plotter 
who  was  there  for  examination,  the  most 
hardened  and  ingenious  conspirator,  for 
whom  the  torture-chamber  had  no  ter¬ 
rors,  cowered  under  the  silent  scrutiny, 
and  ultimately  poured  forth  a  full  con¬ 
fession,  under  the  idea  that  great  part, 
if  not  all,  was  already  known — and  did 
so  simply  under  the  mesmeric  power  of 
those  much-feared  eyes  of  the  Cardinal. 
To  have  been  under  the  hostile  gaze,  no 
word  or  sign  added,  of  Richelieu,  was 
to  secure  a  memory  which  for  years  after 
gave  the  possessor  of  it,  however  changed 
the  scene  and  circumstances  might  be, 
a  thrill  of  most  unpleasant  personal  fear. 
And  a  very  analogous  case  within  the 
memories  of  our  own  time  can  be  ad¬ 
duced.  It  is  that  of  a  man  who  cer¬ 
tainly,  as  far  as  personal  advantages  went, 
was  every  inch  a  king.  With  Herculean 
frame  and  inherited  beauty  of  manly 
features,  he  had  that  dignity  which,  as 
was  noticed  by  another  royal  hand, 
seemed  to  spring  from  the  sense  of  un¬ 
limited  power,  which  the  same  observer 


mentions  as  particularly  characteristic 
of  the  large  full  eyes.  It  is  of  those 
eyes  that  we  have  more  to  add.  Not 
only  did  they  imply  a  long  experience 
of  unlimited  sovereignty,  but  they  spoke 
in  tones  of  terror  to  all  those  on  whom 
they  were  bent  in  anger.  For  those 
who  were  intimate  with  the  ways  of  the 
Russian  Court  have  unanimously  re¬ 
corded  how  much  of  influence  in  the 
shape  of  absolute  fear  there  was  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  He 
looked  at  culprits  or  suspected  culprits 
with  his  slow  stare  of  anger,  and  the  un¬ 
happy  wretches  felt,  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  that  in  which  the  phrase  was 
originally  used,  “  under  the  wand  of 
the  enchanter.”  But,  large  as  were  the 
Czar’s  eyes — the  Romanoff  inheritance 
from  their  beautiful  statuesque  German 
ancestress — there  was  no  brilliant  or 
sparkling  glance  of  ire  when  they  were 
directed  toward  an  offender.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  have  had  most  ex¬ 
perience  of  them  describe  them  as  being 
dull,  cold,  almost  hsh-like,  in  aspect 
Stolid  as  the  gaze  was,  none  recorded 
in  history  ever  produced  more  terroriz¬ 
ing  effects  on  its  objects.  In  many 
cases  where  there  was  any  real  ground 
of  offence  the  person  at  whom  the  Czar 
in  his  accustomed  silent  fashion  was 
looking  frequently  did  not  wait  to  be  in¬ 
terrogated,  sometimes  was  hardly  sus¬ 
pected,  but,  like  the  victims  of  Richelieu, 
as  just  mentioned,  (toured  forth  a  full 
confession  under  the  gaze  of  the  phleg¬ 
matic  sovereign.  Thus,  in  both  the 
case  of  Richelieu  and  Nicholas,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  fear  in  their  eyes  was  more 
subjective  than  objective,  and  operated 
by  the  potency  of  strong  minds  over 
weak  ones — not  so  much  from  any  ac¬ 
tive  aspect  of  anger  at  that  particular 
time. 

Of  quite  a  different  description  was 
the  terror-filled  look  of  another  person¬ 
age,  who  has  left  in  lurid  characters  his 
identity  limned  for  us  by  many  hands, 
but  whose  eyes  were  especially  among 
the  most  noticeable  of  his  peculiarities. 
Probably  no  blacker  wretch  has  ever  fig¬ 
ured  on  the  world’s  stage,  and  furious 
wrath  and  revenge  seem  to  have  been 
his  chief  motive  power.  Caesar  Borgia 
had  eyes  which  made  most  of  those  who 
came  into  contact  with  him— at  any  rate 
if  they  were,  or  were  with  the  most  re- 
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mote  probability  suspected  of  being,  in 
any  way  hostile  to  his  incessant  nefari¬ 
ous  plans — shudder  under  their  baleful 
light.  Here,  however,  was  no  overaw¬ 
ing  dignity,  no  habitude  of  command, 
serenely  stern,  no  deep  insight  into  the 
minds  and  plans  of  those  on  whom  those 
fierce  eyes  rested.  They  simply  ex¬ 
pressed  savage  fury — that  of  a  wolf 
which  slays  and  slays  and  slays,  and 
which  loves  the  scent  of  blood.  Always 
ready,  even  in  his  moments  of  revelry, 
to  sparkle  with  fierce  passion,  Caesar 
Borgia’s  eyes,  say  those  who  knew  him 
most  intimately,  were  always  as  those 
of  a  wild  beast,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
kill  and  devour.  If,  as  was  generally 
the  case  with  him,  anger  inflamed  his 
heart,  the  fierceness  of  his  demon-heart 
made  his  eyes,  say  the  old  chroniclers, 
“  gleam  like  balls  of  red  fire,  so  that 
one  might  have  imagined  a  fierce  forest 
beast  was  looking  out  of  them,  and  the 
bystanders  were  shuddering  with  fear.” 
Indeed,  it  was  common  in  Italy  at  the 
time  to  rank  Caesar  Borgia’s  eyes  with 
the  malocchio,  and  for  those  who  had 
ever  seen  them  in  anger  to  devoutly 
hope  so  dreadful  an  experience  would 
never  be  repeated.  This  instance  is  one 
of  brutal,  passionate,  rending,  tearing, 
tiger-like  hate,  infusing  the  terror  into 
the  eyes  with  a  frank,  undisguised  open¬ 
ness,  only  possible  to  the  time  and  the 
manners.  Neither  the  surroundings  of  > 
autocracy  nor  the  claims  of  military 
chieftainship  to  implicit  obedience  had 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  effect 
produced.  Mere  social  terror  was  the 
factor  ;  but  it  was  undisguised  and  per¬ 
sonal. 

Here  again,  with  the  difference  that 
it  was  disguised  by  the  social  hypocrisy 
of  a  later  age,  and  by  the  cunning  nature 
of  the  man  posing  as  the  mere  mouth¬ 
piece  of  a  people,  we  find  a  parallel  cen¬ 
turies  later.  Of  Maximilian  Robespierre 
no  one  can  adequately  paint  the  portrait 
after  Carlyle  has  limned  the  sea-green, 
incorruptible,  nor  may  one  try  to  paint 
those  eyes  which  the  same  pencil  has 
sketched  in  a  few  lines.  But  certainly 
to  the  list  of  the  most  terrible  historic 
eyes  must  be  added  those  bilious,  blood¬ 
shot,  stealthy  orbs  which,  without  any 
of  the  tiger  fire  of  Caesar  Borgia’s,  had 
a  ruthless,  shifty,  tiger-cat  gleam  essen¬ 
tially  their  own.  Many  have  given  us 


some  notion  of  the  effect  of  that  little 
foppishly-dressed  tautological  man  of 
blood  and  proscription — few  compara¬ 
tively  have  particularly  noticed  his  eyes, 
simply  because  the  horror  of  expectant 
fear  which  his  stealthy  glance  produced 
in  those  toward  whom  it  was  directed 
was  so  general  and  widely  known  that 
the  very  fact  made  any  particular  allu¬ 
sion  unnecessary.  Sometimes,  however, 
in  the  contemporary  literature  of  sou¬ 
venirs  of  the  Revolution  we  come  across 
an  allusion  to  the  grim-visaged  front  of 
Robespierre  and  the  peculiar  shiver  felt 
by  those  at  whom  the  dictator  looked 
with  any  degree  of  attention.  Such  a 
glance  intercepted  across  the  table  it 
was  which  caused  the  guest  at  the  fa¬ 
mous  dinner  at  the  restaurant  to  go  out¬ 
side  and  find  in  the  tyrant’s  coat-pocket 
the  list  of  the  proscribed,  which  led  to 
Tallien’s  overthrowing  him,  setting  all 
on  the  hazard  of  the  die  ;  for  whoever 
found  Robespierre's  crafty  eyes  blink¬ 
ing  at  him  knew  well  that  that  glance 
was  the  preliminary  to  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Tribunal  and  the  guillotine. 

That  personal  advantages  have  no 
particular  necessary  connection  with  the 
inspiring  of  fear  by  the  glance  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  in  the  case  of  Tamerlane. 
Two  more  instances  there  are,  both 
modern,  very  widely  different,  but  in 
each  case  showing  the  personal  influence 
of  the  man — in  the  one  case  supported 
by  unquestioned  power  and  despotic  au¬ 
thority  ;  in  the  other,  which  is  really  the 
more  curious  of  the  two,  by  personal  as¬ 
cendency  from  sheer  force  of  character, 
not  in  any  way  backed  up  by  material 
force.  .  Of  all  Eastern  potentates, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  competent 
judges  have  united  in  declaring  that 
none  ever  made  his  look  more  feared 
than  did  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Lion  of 
Lahore,  whom  doubtless  many  old  Ind¬ 
ians  must  remember.  Eye-witnesses, 
European  as  well  as  native,  declared 
that  among  his  wild  hordes  of  followers, 
some  of  them  among  the  fiercest  troopers 
in  the  world,  Runjeet  inspired  intense 
personal  fear  in  all  who  came  near  by 
his  look,  his  eyes  being  unspeakably 
dreaded.  Yet  he  was  seamed  with 
small-pox,  one  eye  was  destroyed  by  it, 
his  face  was  wizen,  and  his  voice  a  shrill 
and  squeaking  one.  With  all  these  dis¬ 
advantages  the  Lion  of  Lahore’s  glance 
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so  terrorized  his  subjects  that  for  a  re¬ 
sult  akin  to  it  we  must  go  to  Mahmoud 
of  Ghuzni,  whose  “  dreadful  brow”  is 
historic.  The  other  instance  in  which 
personal  disadvantages  have  been  in  in¬ 
verse  ratio  to  the  unquestioned  authority 
exercised  is  that  of  a  personage  much 
less  known,  and  to  whose  good  qualities 
justice  has  not  yet  been  perhaps  done. 
We  mean  Walker,  commonly  called  the 
”  Filibuster."  He  was  a  little,  spare, 
weakly  man  in  aspect — a  mere  nobody, 
physically,  in  the  midst  of  his  big,  wild 
Western  rangers.  But,  as  an  eye  wit- 
ness  has  said,  ”  Walker  had  the  eyes  of 
a  lion.”  In  this  lay  the  secret  of  the 
extraordinary  authority  which  he  exer¬ 
cised  over  so  many  men  of  the  wildest 
and  most  daring  character,  accustomed 
to  brook  no  master.  The  indomitable 
spirit  enthroned  in  that  pigmy  body  was 
fitly  typified  by  those  lion-like  eyes. 
Nor  was  it  until  Walker  was  roused  to 
anger  that  the  peculiar  force  of  ^is  look 
was  found.  In  such  a  case  all  the  in¬ 
tense  and  vivid  energy  of  the  man’s 
heart  blazed  in  his  eyes,  and  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  account,  they  became  ter¬ 
rible.  Before  their  anger  the  biggest 
Texan  rangers  cowered  like  frightened 
children.  Now,  perhaps,  this  is,  of  all 
cases,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  the 
history  of  terrible  eyes,  because  the  man 
possessing  them  had  no  physical  advan¬ 
tages,  no  settled  authority  and  prescrip¬ 
tion,  no  army  of  slaves  at  his  back. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  over  whom  he 
exercised  undisputed  sway  were  a  class 
of  men,  if  ever  there  were  such  in  the 
world,  who  had  the  most  rugged  and 
turbulent  independence  of  word,  action, 
and  nature.  But  the  old  truth  was  again 
realized,  and  they  paid  involuntary 
homage  to  a  born  leader  of  men. 

For  inspiring  sheer  personal  fear  there 
are  a  few  pairs  of  eyes  in  our  own  his¬ 
tory  which  are  prominent  in  its  pages, 
and  legend  and  tradition,  clustering 
round  any  peculiarity  which  excites 
public  terror,  are,  as  a  rule,  more  or 
less  based  on  actual  fact.  Thus  after 
seven  centuries  we  can  still  see  the 
fierce  eyes,  parti-colored,  of  the  Red 
King,  glaring  at  the  perpetrators  of 
some  infraction  of  the  forest  laws,  ere, 
with  a  choice  collection  of  profanest 
oaths,  he  orders  them  incontinently  to 
the  hangman.  Of  Henry  Vlll.  nothing 


in  his  personality  is  more  vivid  in  mem¬ 
ory  than  the  ‘‘  terrible  glance’’  he  threw 
on  the  cowering  deputation  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  ”  from  the  gallery  at  Whitehall  ” 
whenever  those  unfortunate  members 
had  to  announce  that  for  once  the  Par¬ 
liament  had  ventured  to  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  obeying  the  King’s  behests.  And, 
later  on,  what  personal  peculiarity  of 
any  prominent  Englishman  is  better 
known  than  the  ferocious  glare  of  Jef¬ 
freys’  half-maddened  eyes  as  the  savage 
Chief  Justice,  with  thunderous  torrents 
of  abuse,  ”  cluttered  out  of  his  senses’’ 
some  unfortunate  witness  on  behalf  of  a 
State  prisoner  ?  Indeed,  this  peculiarity 
led  to  his  discovery  when  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  ignobly  disguised  as  a  col¬ 
lier’s  foremast-hand,  strove  to  leave  the 
country.  Nay,”  said  the  man  who 
denounced  him,  w'hen  asked  if  he  was 
sure  of  his  identity — and  who  had  been 
tried  before  him — “  I  can  never  forget 
those  eyes  anywhere  !’’  But  this  par¬ 
ticular  pair  of  terrible  eyes  had  no  dig¬ 
nity  of  terror  in  any  shape  about  them  ; 
despite  the  Chief  Justiceship,  they  were 
simply  the  exponents  of  blind,  furious, 
half-insane,  vulgar  rancor — and  in  this 
respect  may  be  considered,  differences 
of  time  and  position  being  allowed  for, 
as  very  much  akin  to  Caesar  Borgia’s. 
The  only  portrait  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
by  the  way,  which  is  publicly  known, 
does  not  possess  eyes  of  any  particular 
terror,  but  rather  of  placid,  dreamy, 
thoughtful  repose — whether  owing  to  the 
artist’s  flattery  or  to  the  Chief  Justice 
being  sober  at  the  time,  we  cannot  de¬ 
cide. 

Not  only  in  real  life  have  there  been 
terrible  eyes.  Some  there  are  in  the 
mimic  life  of  the  stage,  which  gleam  for 
us  with  thrilling  effect  through  the  vista 
of  time  and  memory.  Prominent  among 
them  are  those  of  Edmund  Kean,  prob¬ 
ably  of  all  English  actors  (unless  the 
ancient  traditions  of  Burbage  and  Better- 
ton  be  taken  as  accurate)  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  inspiring  terror  in  his  great 
impersonations.  Here  and  there  one 
meets  with  people  old  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  him,  and  their  evidences,  few  and 
far  between  as  they  are,  go  to  confirm 
all  that  has  been  written  about  what  Dr. 
Doran,  himself  a  witness,  calls  ”  those 
matchless  eyes."  It  is  in  Othello  and 
the  last  scene  of  Richard’s  fietce  career. 
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as  also  in  Zanga,  that  all  popular  con* 
sensus  goes  to  establish  the  terror-inspir¬ 
ing  effect  of  Kean’s  fiery  glances  ;  but 
it  is  probable,  thought  not  so  well 
known,  that  an  effect  even  more  appall¬ 
ing  was  produced  by  the  glare  of  fury 
and  despair  in  the  final  scene  of  Sir 
Giles  Overreach’s  defeat.  With  his 
may  be  bracketed  the  dreadful  look  of 
Siddons  in  the  sleep-walking  scene,  and 
certainly,  to  take  a  more  modern  in¬ 
stance,  which  must  live  in  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  all  who  witnessed  them,  of  the 
terrible  expression  of  Rachel's  eyes  in 
some  of  her  dying  scenes.  Of  the  “  far- 
daiting  eye”  of  Garrick,  Hazlitt  has 
spoken,  but  in  the  special  phase  of  ter¬ 
ror  it  does  not  seem  to  have  equalled 
Edmund  Kean's. 

Of  more  ignoble  instances  some  might 
be  found,  but  murderers,  Lavater  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  do  not  seem, 
as  a  rule,  to  have  possessed  particularly 
murderous-looking  orbs.  Still  to  our 


own  individual  notion  theie  is  one  mur¬ 
deress  whose  counterfeit  presentment 
possesses  a  pair  of  eyes  with  great  facil¬ 
ities  for  causing  a  feeling  of  fear  in  the 
beholder.  And  in  life  she  was  credited 
with  a  most  witch-like  brilliance  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  those  large,  lustrous,  and 
malignant  orbs,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
said  on  veiy  good  authority  that  the  de¬ 
tective  who  brought  her  from  Scotland, 
and  so  on  the  first  stage  which  ended  on 
the  scaffold,  was  so  overcome  by  their 
fascination  that  he  never  afterward  got 
over  having  been  the  means  of  putting 
her  neck  into  the  hangman’s  hands. 
The  reader  can  judge  for  himself  the 
next  time  he  visits  Madame  Tussaud's, 
and  if  he  agiees  with  us  he  will  probably 
concur  in  thinking,  when  considering 
the  facts  of  her  history,  that  those  are  a 
pair  of  terrible  eyes  which  stoutly  glare 
on  the  spectators  from  the  counterfeit 
impression  of  the  features  of  Mrs.  Man¬ 
ning. — Qentleman  s  Magazine. 


SONNET. 

From  the  Dutch  of  P.  C.  Hooft  (Translated  by  Collard  J.  Stock). 

[Hooft  (1581-1647)  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the  brilliant  period  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Netherlands.  Besides  his  lesser  productions  he  wrote  several  tragedies, 
and  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  stage.  He  achieved  equal  celebrity  in 
prose,  his  History  of  the  Netherlands”  being  considered  a  model  of  style.) 

My  hope's  guiding  stars,  ye  planets  of  my  youth. 

Eyes  that  1  know  are  lit  from  heaven’s  fire, 

You,  when  your  windows  close,  from  me  retire 
My  life’s  support,  joys  full  of  tender  truth  ; 

For  you  shut  in  a  gladdening  power,  in  sooth. 

And  friendly  gayety  :  Love  with  all  its  quire. 

Wit,  laughter,  and  each  grace  therein  conspire. 

And  all  that’s  in<i,he  world  of  charm  and  pleasure  both. 

Nature,  who  seems  entombed  in  mists  that  lour. 

Wanting  your  brightness,  mourns  her  richest  dower. 

That  you  enshrine  in  space  so  narrow  made  ; 

Yet  narrow  is  it  not,  as  from  without  it  seems. 

But  wide  and  wild  enough  to  hold  all  dreams. 

Wherein  my  fickle  soul  so  far  has  strayed. 


THE  BISMARCK  DYNASTY. 

I.  cept  that  ”  petticoats”  is  substituted  for 

a  word  too  coarse  to  print — was  the 
”  We  shall  have  no  more  petticoats  characteristic  exclamation  which  burst 
meddling  in  politics  now  !”  Such-^x-  from  the  exultant  lips  of  Count  Herbert 
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Bismarck  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic.  The  remark  was  as  signih* 
cant  as  it  was  characteristic.  Alike  in 
form  and  in  meaning  it  expressed  with 
fidelity  the  savage  contempt  for  women 
which  forms  one  of  the  darkest  shadows 
cast  by  the  reign  of  Blood  and  Iron  over 
the  German  race.  Twenty  years  ago, 
after  Sadowa,  but  before  Sedan,  the 
Great  Chancellor,  in  familiar  converse 
with  Bluntschli,  expounded  his  theory 
of  sex  in  nations.  “Among  races,’’ 
he  said,  “  as  among  human  beings,  we 
find  the  male  and  the  female.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  the  force  and  the  virility  of 
man  ;  the  Slavs  and  the  Celts  the  sub¬ 
missiveness  and  the  passivity  of  wom¬ 
an.”  In  the  enthronement  of  Force  as 
the  supreme  and  only  arbiter  of  human 
destiny^in  the  cynical  subordination  of 
Right  to  Might  which  has  accompanied 
the  transformation  of  Germany — we  see 
the  operation  of  tendencies  which  are  in 
fierce  revolt  against  uhe  influence  of 
woman  in  politics.  It  is  part  of  the  re¬ 
version  to  barbarism  of  our  times.  Said 
Prince  Bismarck  recently  :  “  At  bottom 
you  will  always  in  fact  find  the  German 
such  that,  were  old  Barbarossa  to  emerge 
to-day  from  his  cave,  he  would  doubt 
that  he  had  slept  seven  hundred  years.’’ 
But  if  a  still  earlier  progenitor  were  to 
return,  he  might  even  think  that  the 
race  had  retrograded.  For  among  the 
I'eutonic  tribes  at  the  dawn  of  history, 
woman  held  a  peculiar  and  a  revered 
position.  “  She  was  the  companion  of 
the  labors  and  dangers  of  her  husband  : 
her  counsel  in  moments  of  great  peril 
was  looked  upon  by  the  tribe  as  almost 
inspired  :  she  was  often  the  prophetess 
of  revealed  destinies  :  she  encouraged 
the  men  in  their  fiercest  battles  ;  and  it 
was  said  that,  to  the  soldier  despairing 
and  dying,  her  whisper  would  bring 
back  life  and  courage,  and  often  arcuse 
him  to  victory.”  They  have  changed 
all  that  long  since  in  the  Fatherland, 
and  the  key-note,  the  watchword  of  the 
regime  upon  which  Germany  now  has 
entered,  is  summed  up  in  the  exultant 
and  brutal  phrase  with  which  Count 
Herbert  Bismarck,  round  whose  person 
centres  the  interest  of  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  drama,  hailed  the  disappearance 
into  the  sombre  retirement  of  widow¬ 
hood  of  the  daughter  of  England’s 
Queen,  the  Empress  Victoria. 


II. 

Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  the  pivot 
of  the  action  of  the  piece  now  being 
played  out,  scene  after  scene,  by  the  re¬ 
lentless  fates,  is  the  son  of  his  father. 
That  is  his  only  distinction,  for  his 
father  happens  to  be  Mayor  of  the  Pal¬ 
ace  in  the  new  German  Empire,  and 
Count  Herbert  is  his  heir.  The  desire 
to  secure  the  succession  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lorship  to  Count  Herbert  is  the  clew  to 
the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck,  without 
which  it  appears  an  inexplicable  tangle 
of  brutalities,  and  even  of  banalities. 
What  we  are  witnessing  in  Berlin  is  a 
determined  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
most  powerful  statesman  of  the  century 
to  found  a  Ministerial  dynasty.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  the  pride  and  the 
glory  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  hold  his 
high  office  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
King  his  master.  He  was  only  the  first 
servant  of  the  Hohenzolleins,  and  he 
unsparingly  condemned  all  theories  of 
Ministerial  responsibility  which  tended 
to  develop  “  a  Constitutional  Major- 
domo-ship  even  more  powerful  than  that 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  shadowy 
Carlovingian  kings.’’  But  when  the 
Empire  was  established,  the  Imperial 
Constitution,  as  Prince  Bismarck  him¬ 
self  pointed  out  in  the  Reichstag  (March 
5,  1878),  altered  his  status  and  increased 
his  power.  In  place  of  the  constant 
reference  to  the  King,  necessitated  by 
the  Prussian  Constitution,  decisive  pow¬ 
er  was  now  vested  in  one  of  his  Minis¬ 
ters.  “  In  the  Empire  a  Minister  is  to 
the  fore  who  has  the  right  to  command.” 
The  extreme  age  of  the  Emperor  Will¬ 
iam,  and  the  partial  abdication  of  the 
old  Kaiser  after  the  attempt  of  Nobiling, 
immensely  increased  the  power  of  the 
Reichskanzler.  From  being  Grand 
Vizier  of  a  hard-riding  Sultan,  he  be¬ 
came  a  veritable  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 
If  no  saying  is  attributed  to  him  like  the 
famous  “  L'Etat  e’est  moi”  of  the 
French  monarch,  it  was  simply  because 
he  had  no  need  to  say  it.  He  acted 
upon  it.  He  made  and  unmade  alli¬ 
ances.  He  declared  war  on  the  Pope, 
and  he  drew  up  the  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion  by  which  he  made  peace.  At  home 
as  abroad  Bismarck  decided  everything. 
If  in  a  few  trifling  matters  the  old  Em¬ 
peror  exacted  a  punctilious  respect  for 
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has  own  wishes,  the  exceptions  but 
brought  into  clearer  relief  the  enormous 
areas  of  administration  over  which  Bis¬ 
marck  was  supreme.  The  Hohenzollern 
was  allowed  to  manage  the  home  farm, 
but  Bismarck,  the  steward,  was  supreme 
over  the  whole  estate.  And  far  be  it 
from  us  to  cavil  at  this  arrangement,  by 
which  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  was 
able  to  benefit  to  the  full  by  the  genius 
and  the  capacity  of  the  greatest  of  mod¬ 
ern  statesmen.  But  it  had  its  draw¬ 
backs,  and  these  drawbacks  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear. 

Prince  Bismarck,  though  supreme  in 
Germany,  is  net  immortal.  He  is  ag¬ 
ing,  and  aging  fast.  He  was  born  on 
the  ist  of  April  i8t5,  and  is  therefore 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  Like  many 
men  of  strong  character,  he  believes  that 
he  has  been  privileged  to  know  the  date 
of  his  death.  He  will  not  die,  he  is 
convinced,  until  1890.  He  will  not  be 
living  beyond  1894.  Whatever  ridicule 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  notion  that 
even  a  Reichskanzler  can  cast  his  horo¬ 
scope  with  such  precision  as  to  fix  the 
approximate  date  of  his  death  in  this 
fashion,  the  fact  is  indisputable  that 
Prince  Bismarck  holds  that  belief  and 
acts  upon  it.  Life  for  him  is  no  indefi¬ 
nite  vista  stretching  out  into  the  distant 
future.  He  will  have  done  with  it  for 
good  and  all  before  the  end  of  1894. 
Given  these  two  factors — first,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  almost  absolute  power,  and 
secondly,  the  conviction  that  he  must 
lay  it  down  in  five  years  at  the  utmost 
— it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  cast 
about  for  a  successor  to  whom  he  could 
hand  over  the  Imperial  Major-domo- 
ship  which  he  has  spent  his  life  in  creat- 
ing. 

Five  years  ago  the  American  Minister 
at  Berlin  noted  with  surprise,  and  with 
some  degree  of  dismay,  that  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  seemed  blind  to  this  obvious  ne¬ 
cessity  of  his  unique  position.  “  1  think 
that  Bismarck  is  educating  no  successor. 
No  man  is  ready  to  take  his  shoes.  He 
is  one  of  those  great  trees  that  stunt 
everything  that  grows  in  their  shadow. 
He  is  intolerant  of  the  idea  that  any 
man  should  share  the  credit  with  him  of 
guiding  the  destinies  of  Germany,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  officials  under  him 
are  more  apt  to  be  marionettes  than  per¬ 
rons  of  independent  action.*’  The 


Chancellor,  however,  suddenly  woke  up 
to  the  danger  of  the  position  which  he 
had  created,  and  set  about  developing 
an  heir. 

The  task  was  none  too  easy.  In  the 
hive,  if  a  queen  bee  dies,  the  industrious 
insects  have  no  difhculty  in  growing  an¬ 
other  queen  from  a  larva  which,  but  for 
an  unforeseen  necessity,  would  have 
grown  up  to  be  one  of  the  undistin¬ 
guished  swarm  of  humble  workers.  The 
evolution  of  a  statesman  from  an  official 
has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  system,  for 
human  science  lags  behind  the  instinct 
of  the  bee.  Prince  Bismarck,  however, 
in  his  search  for  a  successor,  did  not  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  household. 
Probably  he  did  not  consciously  propose 
to  himself  the  founding  of  a  dynasty. 
Many  of  our  most  important  acts  are 
unconscious.  Consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  Prince  Bismarck  followed  the 
example  of  all  men  who  have  founded 
dynasties  since  the  world  began.  He 
selected  as  his  heir  his  eldest  son,  and 
his  determination  to  secure  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  Count  Herbert  to  the  Chancel¬ 
lorship  is  the  secret  clue  to  the  recent 
events  which  have  scandalized  Europe- 
It  is  a  new  war  of  succession  that  is 
being  waged  under  a  thin  veil  of  consti¬ 
tutional  and  legal  forms,  a  Bismarckian 
war  for  the  foundation  of  a  Bismarckian 
dynasty,  in  which  Otto  the  First  will  be 
succeeded  by  his  son  Bismarck  the  Sec¬ 
ond.  Before  Count  Herbert  was  taken 
up  for  development  he  was  regarded  as 
a  rather  disreputable  representative  of 
his  family.  In  his  hot  youth  he  had  got 
mixed  up  in  some  broil  about  a  woman 
at  Bonn,  out  of  which  he  had  to  slash 
his  way  with  a  sword,  receiving  by  way 
of  memento  an  ugly  cut  across  the  head 
in  the  duel,  which  fortunately  did  not 
end  fatally  for  either  party.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  in  that  cavalry 
fight  which  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  sug¬ 
gests  was  due  to  the  non-existent  tele¬ 
gram  that  reached  Bazaine  in  round¬ 
about  fashion  from  Sir  Robert  Morier. 
He  was  then  serving  as  a  private  in  the 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  the  wound  was 
caused  by  a  shot  which  struck  him  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  during  a 
cavalry  attack  at  Mars  la-Tour  by  the 
French,  who  were  pushing  on  to  Ver¬ 
dun.  He  had  displayed  great  bravery 
and  had  received  no  fewer  than  three 
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shots — one  through  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  another  on  his  watch  ;  the  third 
was  that  in  his  thigh  :  the  wound  was 
painful  but  not  dangerous.  After  the 
wai  he  did  nothing  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self  until  he  figured  in  a  great  scandal 
which  serves  still  further  to  accentuate 
his  view  of  woman.  Woman,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  barbarian,  is  a  combination 
of  a  milch  cow  and  a  household  drudge. 
Low  though  tins  ideal  may  be,  it  is  higher 
than  that  which  exists  where  she  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  mere  vehicle  for  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  adulterer. 

After  this  escapade.  Count  Herbert 
was  set  to  work,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
he  developed  considerable  aptitude  for 
official  duties.  He  travelled  a  good 
deal,  went  to  Strasburg,  to  Paris,  and 
to  Vienna,  was  talked  of  in  1883  as  a 
possible  Minister  at  Washington,  but 
did  not  leave  Europe.  His  father  put 
him  into  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  after 
appointing  him  Second  Director  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  made  him  Minister  at  the 
Hague.  His  most  notable  exploit  was 
his  mission  to  England  in  the  closing 
years  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry  of 
1880-5,  when  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
Lord  Granville  to  give  up  all  claim  to 
North-Western  New  Guinea,  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fight  of  Germany  to  establish 
her  authority  over  certain  groups  of 
islands  in  the  South  Seas,  and  to  settle 
the  disputes  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Shortly  after  that  he  blossomed  forth 
into  the  full  dignity  of  Minister  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  His  importance,  however, 
was  solely  derived  from  the  intimacy  of 
his  relations  with  his  father.  Except 
the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  and  his  heir, 
no  one  counted  for  anything  at  Berlin, 
and  the  heir  only  counted  because  be 
was  at  the  same  time  his  father’s  facto¬ 
tum.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs 
at  the  beginning  of  1888,  when  the  old 
Emperor  William  suddenly  failed  and 
died,  and  the  dying  Fredeiic  began  the 
three  months’  reign  which  is  now  having 
so  troubled  and  unworthy  a  sequel  in 
the  pro  cription  of  his  friends,  and  the 
persecution  of  all  who  by  word  or  deed 
supported  the  third  Frederic  against  the 
second  Bismarck. 

III. 

When  the  old  Kaiser  died,  there  was 
for  a  moment  a  period  of  painful  sus¬ 


pense  and  indecision  in  the  mind  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  Palace.  What  should  be 
done  ?  How  long  would  the  Emperor 
F'rederic  live  ?  Was  there  any  need  for 
there  being  any  Emperor  Frederic  at 
all  ?  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Bis¬ 
marck  dynasty  it  certainly  seemed  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  succession  should  pass 
direct  from  the  grandfather  to  the 
grandson.  For  the  young  man  was 
reared  in  the  Bismarckian  tradition. 
He  was  a  product  of  Blood  and  Iron. 
With  him,  unless  he  is  foully  belied,  the 
omnipotent  Reichskanzler  had  made 
sundry  important  and  binding  agree¬ 
ments,  on  the  principle  of  do  ut  des. 
His  father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
a  Bismarckian.  He  moved  in  the  midst 
of  the  Prussian  Junkers  like  a  cultured 
Athenian  amid  the  warlike  Spartans. 
He  represented  civilization,  culture, 
peace.  Above  all,  he  represented  the 
hateful  principle  of  the  right  of  woman 
to  the  recognition  of  her  faculties  re¬ 
gardless  of  her  sex,  and  he  paid  to  the 
genius  of  his  wife  the  homage  to  which 
she  was  entitled  as  an  intellectual  force, 
without  stinting  the  measure  of  his  devo¬ 
tion  because  she  was  “  only  a  woman.” 
Of  all  subjects  of  the  old  Kaiser,  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  prob¬ 
ably  regarded  the  coaise  brutality  of 
Count  Herbert  with  most  aversion.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  pressure  of  the 
temptation  suggested  by  the  cancer 
which  was  eating  into  the  threat  of  the 
invalid  at  San  Remo. 

If  the  Crown  Prince  never  came  to 
the  throne  Piince  Bismarck’s  great  dan¬ 
ger  would  be  averted,  and  if,  at  the 
same  time  that  this  peril  disappeared, 
the  Chancellor  were  to  rivet  his  claims 
upon  the  young  Emperor,  by  placing 
him  at  once  upon  the  throne  without 
waiting  for  his  father’s  decease,  a  double 
advantage  would  be  secured.  Oppo¬ 
nents  maddened  by  hatred  accuse  Piince 
Bismarck  of  meditating  the  doing  to 
death  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  in  order 
to  gain  his  end.  They  assert  that  when 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  brought  F'red¬ 
eric  III.  from  San  Remo  to  Berlin,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  he  calculated  that 
the  chapter  of  accidents  might  during 
the  journey  accelerate  the  piogicss  of 
the  disease.  For  what — it  is  asked  by 
those  who  think  the  Chancellor  capable 
of  any  crime  which  forwards  his  cause 
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— what  other  conceivable  motive  could  sible  pressure  of  outside  events  and  the 
Prince  Bismarck  have  had  in  declaiinf;  business  of  State  to  bear  upon  the  new 
that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  conse-  Sovereign.  But  with  an  Emperor  whose 
quences  if  the  unfortunate  Emperor  did  only  throne  was  his  deathbed,  and  who 
not  cross  the  Alps  in  the  depths  of  a  of  necessity  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
severe  winter  ?  Of  two  things,  one —  the  company  of  his  English  wife  and  his 
either  the  Emperor  would  have  refused  English  physician,  what  could  be  done  ? 
to  risk  the  journey,  in  which  case  the  The  influence  of  the  Empress  Victoria 
Princes  might  have  proclaimed  a  Re-  he  had  always  reckoned  upon  as  hostile 
gency,  or  he  would,  at  any  risk,  proceed  to  all  his  peculiar  ideas.  That  influence 
to  Berlin,  in  which  case  he  might  die  en  was  now  paramount,  and  none  could  say 
route.  Either  alternative  would  have  how  long  it  might  last.  That  a  woman, 
suited  the  Chancellor.  As  we  know,  and  that  woman  an  Englishwoman,  and 
neither  alternative  occurred.  The  Em-  that  Englishwoman  a  Liberal  saturated 
peror  stood  the  journey  better  than  was  with  progressive  ideas,  should  practically 
expected,  and  Prince  Bismarck,  after  have  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  her 
seeing  him,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  hand,  and  should  control  the  master  of 
that  there  never  had  been  any  necessity  the  master  of  Germany,  was  enough  to 
for  the  journey  northward.  So  easy  is  give  Prince  Bismarck  the  nightmare, 
it  for  statesmen  to  persuade  themselves  Yet,  after  all,  what  could  he  do  ?  His 
after  the  event,  when  their  schemes  mis-  own  dynasty  was  not  sufficiently  consoli- 
carry,  that  they  have  been  entirely  mis-  dated  for  him  to  venture  upon  the  arbi- 
understood.  trary  deposition  of  Frederic  III.  And 

The  supposition  is  too  monstrous  to  yet,  unless  the  Emperor  died,  all  hope 
be  credited  by  any  but  those  who  are  of  the  assured  accession  of  Count  Her- 
smarting  under  the  sting  of  the  Bis-  belt  must  peiish.  Of  this  he  speedily 
marckian  lash.  His  critics  foiget  that  satisfied  himself  by  practical  experi- 
much  allowance  must  be  made  for  Prince  ment.  He  repeatedly  sent  his  son  and 
Bismarck  in  the  critical  moments  of  the  heir-presumptive  to  transact  business 
Emperor  Frederic’s  accession.  He  was  with  the  Emperor,  only  to  find  that 
in  the  position  of  an  English  Prime  Frederic  111.  refused  to  deal  with  any 
Minister  who  is  suddenly  confronted  one  but  the  Chancellor  himself.  If  the 
with  a  newly  elected  House  of  Commons  Emperor  lived,  therefore,  the  one  dream 
vehemently  hostile  to  his  favorite  policy,  of  the  old  Chancellor’s  life  would  be 
with  this  difference,  that  an  English  thwaited.  Count  Herbert  could  never 
Prime  Minister  can  always  dissolve  Par-  be  the  Chancellor  of  Frederic  III. 
liament,  or,  if  that  should  be  impossible.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  soon  a 
knows  precisely  the  utmost  limit  of  its  worse  fear  arose  to  haunt  the  'Chancel- 
existence.  Prince  Bismarck  could  do  lor’smind.  He  knew  that  Frederic  III. 
neither.  The  Emperor  Frederic  was  on  would  have  none  of  his  son  Herbert, 
the  throne,  and  no  one  could  say  how  He  began  to  susprect,  or  rather  his  sus- 
long  he  might  remain  there.  Even  now,  picions  began  to  deepen  into  conviction, 
when  all  is  over,  there  is  no  saying  how  that  if  the  Emperor  lived  he  might  even 
much  longer  his  death  might  have  been  dispense  with  the  services  of  Prince  Bis- 
averted  but  for  the  accident  by  which  marck  himself.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
the  throat  of  the  Imperial  patient  was  Manifesto  addressed  to  the  German  peo- 
torn  open  by  the  German  operator,  pie  the  new  Emperor  had  expressed,  in 
whose  cannula  was  the  most  efficient  the  highest  terms,  his  confidence  in  the 
ally  of  the  cancer.  Bad  as  it  was  for  Chancellor  ;  but  no  one  knew  better 
Prince  Bismarck  to  have  Frederic  upon  than  Prince  Bismarck  that  the  principles 
the  throne  under  any  circumstances,  the  upon  which  the  Emperor  Frederic  would 
actual  circumstances  accentuated  every  insist  on  governing  would  sooner  or 
objectionable  element  in  the  case.  If  later  compel  them  to  part  company, 
the  Emperor  had  been  hale  and  well  he  For  Frederic,  although  one  of  the  most 
would  at  least  have  been  constantly  ex-  amiable  and  least  self-seeking  of  men, 
posed  to  the  influence  of  his  mighty  was  still  a  Hohenzollern  born  and  bred. 
Minister,  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  capable  of  decisive  resolution,  and  never 
spate  no  effort  to  bring  the  utmost  pos-  unmindful  either  of  his  responsibilities 
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or  his  prerogatives.  Sooner  or  later, 
then,  it  was  cettain,  if  the  Emperor 
lived,  Prince  Bismarck  would  have  to 
go,  and  the  probability  was  that  it  would 
be  sooner  rather  than  later.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that,  in  the  Chancellor’s 
mind,  there  must  have  been  constantly 
present,  however  much  he  repressed  it, 
a  haunting  temptation  to  wish  that  the 
Emperor  might  not  recover— nay,  even 
that  he  might  die  before  the  inevitable 
crisis  arrived.  From  Prince  Bismarck’s 
point  of  view  this  temptation  must  have 
seemed  so  irresistible  that  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  some  believe  that  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  ;  for  the  safety  and  the  peace 
of  Germany  seemed  to  him,  and  not  to 
him  only,  to  depend  upon  his  mainte¬ 
nance  in  office.  A  Liberal  Emperor 
would  imperil  the  edifice  which  he  and 
the  old  Emperor  had  laboriously  built 
up  through  Sturm  und  Drang  with  blood 
and  iron.  And  here  was  this  idealogue 
of  a  Kiiser,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
and  his  will  practically  controlled  by  his 
English  wife,  presuming  to  dream  of 
overthrowing  the  Bismarck  dynasty  and 
launching  upon  all  kinds  of  risky  ex¬ 
periments.  Who  could  be  surprised  if 
he  had  wished  that  the  cancer  would 
make  haste  ? 

That  such  evil  thoughts  may  have 
brooded  in  the  rrbscure  recesses  of  the 
great  Prussian’s  mind  is  certain.  Prince 
Bismarck  is  a  man  whose  mind,  and  all 
that  is  therein,  is  continually  projected 
like  the  picture  painted  on  the  slide  of  a 
magic-lantern  on  an  immense  expanse 
of  blank  sheets  visible  all  over  Germany. 
As  a  combination  of  the  microscope  and 
the  magic-lantern  enables  the  operator 
to  horrify  a  crowd  of  spectators  by  the 
ghastly  presentation  on  the  outstretched 
sheet  of  the  animalculae  writhing  and 
wriggling  in  every  drop  of  drinking 
water,  so  the  officious  and  official  Press 
of  Germany  help  us  to  see  all  the  germs 
and  spores  and  unclean  things  which 
lurk  or  are  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  lower 
regions  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  mind. 
The  reptile  Press  is  the  Chancellor’s 
magic-lantern,  of  which  the  successive 
phases  of  his  thought  serve  as  the  slides 
snd  are  exaggerated  by  the  lens.  These 
papers  during  the  whole  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic’s  reign  made  no  secret  of  their 
rancorous  hostility.  Article  after  article 
filled  with  the  most  malignant  slanders 
New  Seeies.— Vol.  XLIX.,  No.  3 


poured  out  from  the  Press.  Neither  the 
Emperor  nor  the  Empress  was  spared. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  these 
multiform  scribblers  believed  that  some 
of  those  at  headquarters  would  gladly 
have  expedited  the  Emperor’s  end.  The 
Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  who  was  driven 
from  his  post  at  the  American  legation 
at  Berlin  by  similar  tactics  on  the  part 
of  the  Press  Bureau,  thus  describes  the 
experience  to  which  the  dying  Emperor 
was  subjected  : 

“  Bismarck  looks  on  any  opposition  as  en¬ 
mity.  and,  although  I  simply  obeyed  my  in¬ 
structions,  a  fresh  attack  was  made  upon  me 
by  the  organs  of  the  German  Government. 
The  howl  was  kept  up,  and  my  position  was 
made  about  as  terrible  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  man’s  position.  In  Germany  everything  de¬ 
pends  on  official  smiles.  When  the  papers  in 
the  pay  of  the  Government,  as  these  papers 
practically  are,  abuse  a  foreign  Minister,  who 
is  entitled  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  any  attack  is  like  the  blow  of  a  police¬ 
man's  club.” 

These  “  blows  of  a  policeman’s  club” 
rained  thick  and  fast  without  intermis¬ 
sion  upon  the  Emperor  Frederic  and  his 
wife  during  the  whole  of  his  brief  and 
troubled  reign. 

It  was  a  horrible  spectacle,  relieved 
only  by  the  lofty  courage  and  heroic 
fortitude  of  the  Imperial  sufferer,  and 
the  patient  endurance  and  ever-augment¬ 
ing  tenderness  of  his  noble  consort.'^ 
He,  fortunately,  was  unconscious  of 
much  of  the  storm  of  calumny  and  of 
insult  which  fell  with  all  its  force  upon 
the  Empress.  But  they  were  not  sprung 
from  a  breed  which  cowers  before  oppo¬ 
sition  and  shrinks  from  duty  because  of 
danger.  Not  even  the  exhausting  ordeal 
of  the  chamber  of  death  could  blind 
them  to  the  fact  that  they  owed  it  to 
their  countrv  that  the  reign  of  Frederic 
III  should  be  distinguished  by  at  least 
one  signal  and  unmistakable  indication 
of  the  Liberal  and  progressive  policy  on 
which  the  Emperor  had  set  his  heart 
from  his  youth  up.  An  opportunity 
scon  presented  itself.  Herr  von  Putt- 
kammer,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  had 
for  years  used  all  the  authority  of  the 
State  in  order  to  convert  the  administra¬ 
tion  into  an  electioneering  agency  for 
Prince  Bismarck.  Puttkammer  repre¬ 
sented  the  corruption  and  the  coercion 
by  which  the  Civil  Service  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  the  mere  tool  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor.  Puttkammer  may  be  said,  if  we 
as 
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borrow  a  metaphor  from  the  slang  of 
English  corruption,  to  have  been  Bis¬ 
marck’s  Man  in  the  Moon.  He  man¬ 
aged  the  elections,  coerced  the  employes 
of  the  State,  and  generally  did  every¬ 
thing  which  a  Prince,  who  “  honorably 
declared  for  Constitutional  methods 
without  any  reserve,”  must  most  utterly 
detest.  It  was  resolved  that  Puttkam- 
mer  must  be  dismissed. 

The  Chancellor  found  himself  in  a 
dilemma.  The  dismissal  of  Puttkammer 
would  unquestionably  be  popular. 
Should  he,  then,  endeavor  to  gain  the 
kudos  of  his  removal  by  associating 
himself  conspicuously  with  the  decree 
of  dismissal  ?  But  the  expediency  of 
such  a  course  turned  upon  another  ques¬ 
tion — the  same  old  question,  to  which 
no  answer  could  be  given — How  long 
would  the  Emperor  last  ?  If  he  were 
to  live  for  months,  or  even  years,  then 
of  course  it  would  be  wiser  to  throw 
Puttkammer  overboard.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  Frederic  were  to  die  in  a 
few  weeks  or  even  days,  no  benefit 
would  arise  to  the  Bismarck  dynasty 
from  such  an  act  of  subserviency.  It 
was  a  new  experience  for  Bismarck  to 
have  to  reckon  with  some  one  else  who 
had  a  right  to  think  for  Germany  besides 
himself.  As  a  diplomatist  said,  who 
had  studied  him  for  many  years  at  close 
quarters :  ”  The  main  difficulty  with 
Bismarck  is  that  he  is  trying  to  do  the 
thinking  for  all  Germany.  He  considers 
that  his  brain  is  equivalent  to  the  brain 
of  the  entire  German  people,  and,  feel¬ 
ing  this  way,  he  gets  very  angry  at  any¬ 
body  who  opposes  him.”  Anger  is  a 
poor  counsellor,  and  Prince  Bismarck 
showed  unmistakable  traces  of  being  in 
sore  straits.  He  lost  his  nerve,  and  the 
keen  decisiveness  of  judgment  which 
formerly  distinguished  him  seemed  to 
have  disappeared.  It  will  probably  sur¬ 
prise  the  German  public  to  know  that 
so  much  was  Prince  Bismarck  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  that  the  day  before  the  Em¬ 
peror  signed  the  decree  of  dismissal  the 
Chancellor  advised  him  to  do  it,  and 
the  day  after  it  appeared  he  went  back 
on  his  advice  and  declared  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  gone  too  far.  If  any  one  in 
high  places  ventures  to  deny  this,  there 
is*a  simple  test  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement.  The  Emperor  Frederic  kept 
his  diary  down  to  within  a  few  days  of 


his  death.  In  the  diary  he  noted  down 
all  the  more  important  events  of  his  life. 
If  the  entries  are  examined  before  and 
after  the  dismissal  of  Puttkammer,  they 
will  furnish  ample  confirmation  of  what 
is  here  stated  as  to  Prince  Bismarck’s 
vacillation  and  indecision. 

Another  subject  on  which  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  could  not  make  up  his  mind  was 
whether  or  not  the  necessity  of  preserv¬ 
ing  his  own  position  justified  his  declar¬ 
ing  a  Regency.  In  the  Emperor's  pal¬ 
ace,  the  contingency  that  they  might  at 
any  moment  be  confronted  with  what 
would  have  been  practically  a  decree  of 
deposition,  was  never  out  of  sight.  It 
was  known  that  the  Princes  were  quite 
ready  to 'do  whatever  Prince  Bismarck 
wished.  The  minor  German  Sovereigns 
act  more  or  less  implicitly  on  the  advice 
of  their  Prime  Ministers,  and  these  Min¬ 
isters  all  march  at  the  word  of  command 
from  the  Chancellor.  At  any  moment, 
therefore,  if  it  pleased  Piince  Bismarck 
to  have  the  Emperor  declared  incapable 
of  transacting  the  business  of  State,  a 
Regency  might  be  established.  The 
difhculty  in  his  path  was  the  danger  that 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  would  not  certify 
the  incapacity  of  his  patient,  and  also 
the  probability,  which  deepened  into  a 
certainty  after  the  horrible  accident  of 
the  cannula,  that  the  Emperor  would 
die  too  soon  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
run  the  risk  and  to  incur  the  friction  of 
the  Regency.  So,  after  much  dubitation, 
occasioning  no  small  addition  to  the 
suspense  in  the  Palace,  Prince  Bismarck 
ultimately  decided  to  wait  for  Death, 
which  did  not  tarry,  but  made  haste. 

The  only  other  incident  of  the  reign 
which  ought  to  be  referred  to  here,  as 
illustrating  the  methods  of  the  Bismarck 
dynasty,  is  the  peremptory  veto  which 
was  placed  upon  the  marriage  if  the 
Princess  Victoria  to  Prince  Alexander 
of  Battenberg.  According  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  belief,  the  interdict  on  the  marriage 
was  due  to  Prince  Bismarck's  reluctance 
to  give  any  occasion  of  offence  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  When  the  private  history  of  the 
three  months’  reign  comes  to  be  written, 
it  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  that,  as  often 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  ostensible 
reason  was  quite  different  from  the  real 
motive.  In  public  and  official  docu¬ 
ments  Prince  Bismarck  talked  about 
reasons  of  State,  the  danger  of  offending 
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Russia,  and  so  forth.  In  private  he 
held  very  different  language.  The  real 
reason  why  the  Battenberg  marriage  was 
forbidden  was  because  the  young  Crown 
Prince  had  stipulated  as  one  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  agreement  by  which  he  bound 
himself  to  support  Prince  Bismarck, 
that  Piince  Bismarck  should,  on  his 
part,  prevent  the  marriage  of  his  sister 
to  Prince  Alexander.  The  origin  of 
this  brother’s  interdict  on  his  sister’s 
marriage  is  said  to  have  been  purely  per¬ 
sonal.  Piince  Bismarck  stuck  to  his 
bargain  and  forbade  the  banns.  But  so 
strictly  conditional  was  everything  upon 
the  health  of  the  Emperor,  that  it  was 
understood  that  no  difficulty  would  be 
made  beyond  a  formal  protest  if  the 
Emperor  lived  till  the  summer,  and  a 
private  marriage  were  celebrated  at 
Homburg. 

Such  at  least  was  the  belief  of  those 
most  concerned,  but  so  inveterate  is  the 
suspicion  inspired  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
that  it  was  even  thought  that  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  private  marriage  in  order  to 
provide  himself  with  a  pretext  for  de¬ 
claring  a  Regency  ! 

IV. 

The  end  came  at  last  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic.  After  a  reign 
of  ninety  days  the  great  obstacle,  so 
long  and  so  keenly  dreaded  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  the  realization  of  his  projects, 
was  removed.  Death  secured  him  the 
victory,  and  when  the  grave  closed  over 
the  coffin  of  Frederic  III.  the  way 
seemed  clear  for  the  attainment  of  the 
Bismarckian  dream.  No  more  talk  now 
of  a  Piince  “frankly  Constitutional.’’ 
No  more  petticoat  influence  in  German 
politics — save  of  the  illegitimate  kind. 
The  masculine  Teuton  was  henceforth 
to  have  an  exclusively  masculine  ruler. 
The  Fates  and  Death  had  fought  against 
the  milder  influences  of  the  Liberal 
reign.  The  brief  experiment  ceased 
almost  before  it  had  been  well  begun, 
and  Prince  Bismarck  was  left  free  to 
establish  his  dynasty  in  peace. 

Magnanimity  is  not  a  Bismarckian 
virtue.  He  had  triumphed,  but  that 
was  not  enough  to  console  him  for  the 
anxieties  of  the  late  reign.  It  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  punish  those  who  had  in  any 
way  been  associated  with  the  Sovereign 
who  had  dared  to  believe  that  Germany 


might  continue  to  exist  even  if  a  Bis¬ 
marck  were  no  longer  Reichskanzler. 
First  and  foremost  came  the  unhappy 
lady  who  had  shared  for  thirty  years  the 
sorrows  and  the  joys  of  the  dead,  and 
who  had  dared  after  all  these  years  to 
remain  English  at  heart.  Half  German 
by  birth,  naturalized  German  by  mar¬ 
riage  and  residence,  the  wife  of  one  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor  and  the  mother  of  another, 
she  had  never  ceased  to  cherish  with 
affectionate  devotion  the  memories  of 
the  land  where  the  sabre  is  not  perpet¬ 
ually  clanking  in  the  street  and  where 
there  are  other  ideals  of  life  than  that  of 
being  a  Prussian  Grenadier.  With  all 
her  husband’s  aspirations  she  had  keenly 
sympathized,  and  she  had  shared  also 
in  his  antipathies.  She  had  encouraged 
him  to  contemplate  the  emancipation  of 
the  Imperial  throne  from  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  shadow  of  the  Bismarckian 
Major-domo.  Upon  her  therefore,  wid¬ 
owed  and  forlorn,  fell  the  first  vengeance 
of  the  offended  Chancellor.  To  one 
who  had  for  a  twelvemonth  nursed  her 
husband  at  every  step  in  the  long  stage 
that  led  to  the  grave,  nothing  could  be 
more  tormenting  than  the  accusation 
that,  at  some  point  or  another  in  the 
treatment  of  the  patient,  mistakes  had 
been  made  but  for  which  his  life  might 
have  been  spared.  Hardly  had  the  ob¬ 
sequies  ended  when  there  was  launched 
from  the  Prussian  State  Printing  Press 
the  pamphlet  of  the  German  doctors, 
asserting,  with  brutal  emphasis,  that  the 
Emperor  had  been  subjected  to  a  mis¬ 
taken  treatment,  which  had  rendered  his 
recovery  impossible.  Ail  the  blows 
aimed  at  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  fell  upon 
the  widowed  Empress,  who  had  sup¬ 
ported  the  authority  of  the  English  doc¬ 
tor,  and  who  knew  that  her  husband  had 
trusted  him  and  been  grateful  for  his 
skill  and  attendance  to  the  very  last. 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  replied.  His 
pamphlet  on  “  Frederick  the  Noble’’ 
was  promptly  interdicted  in  Germany, 
while  the  accusations  of  his  rivals  were 
circulated  everywhere. 

Meanwhile  at  Berlin  the  position  of 
the  Empress  was  so  unpleasant  that  at 
one  time  it  began  to  be  rumored  that 
she  was  actually  under  arrest.  The  en¬ 
venomed  attacks  of  the  reactionary  Press 
never  ceased.  She,  whose  position 
ought  to  have  commanded  universal 
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sympathy,  found  herself  isolated,  de¬ 
nounced.  and  slighted.  Seldom  has  the 
doctrine  of  Vce  victis  been  more  ruth¬ 
lessly  enforced.  The  Empress  had  re¬ 
moved  certain  MSS.  belonging  to  her 
husband  to  the  security  of  a  land  where 
domiciliary  visits  for  the  seizure  of 
papers  are  not  ordinary  incidents  of  ex¬ 
istence.  She  was  compelled  under 
threats  of  pecuniary  pressure  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  German  Government. 
Why  not  ?  To  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils. 

The  new  Emperor,  William  the  Sec¬ 
ond — a  headstrong  and  energetic  man, 
reared  under  the  magic  of  the  Bismarck- 
ian  triumph — showed  himself  no  inapt 
pupil  of  his  master.  In  his  early  youth, 
while  still  living  under  the  parental  roof, 
he  was  a  docile  and  affectionate  boy. 
It  was  not  untrl  he  went  to  study  at 
Bonn,  when  sixteen  years  old,  that  the 
estrangement  began  which  has  yielded 
such  bitter  fruit.  The  officets  of  the 
garrison  at  Bonn  flattered  the  lad,  filled 
his  foolish  young  head  with  dreams  of 
playing  the  rSle  oi  a  second  Frederic  the 
Great,  and  inculcated  a  spirit  of  seU- 
regarding  ambition,  the  end  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  seen.  When  his  par¬ 
ents  endeavored  to  check  the  working 
of  this  moral  poison,  his  comrades  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  defy  their  warnings. 
He  drew  his  allowance  from  his  grand¬ 
father,  not  from  his  father  ;  and  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Bismarck  was  more  to  him 
than  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  mother. 
The  result  was  that  before  he  left  Bonn 
he  began  to  regard  himself  as  a  person¬ 
age  in  the  State.  He  had  his  friends, 
his  party,  and — in  the  army — his  set, 
whose  promotion  he  pushed,  and  who 
in  turn  were  devoted  to  his  interests. 
The  Emperor  Frederic  never,  in  the 
days  when  he  was  Crown  Prince,  made 
an  attempt  to  push  his  own  personal 
ambitions,  either  in  the  army  or  in  the 
Slate.  He  was  no  self-seeker.  A 
double  measure  of  this  evil  spirit  seemed 
to  have  descended  upon  his  son.  Eager 
for  his  own  advancement,  grudging  the 
recognition  of  others'  services,  the 
young  Piince,  an  apt  pupil  of  a  cynical 
master,  found  no  difficulty,  moral  or 
sentimental,  in  treating  his  mother  in  a 
fashion  after  Herbert  Bismarck’s  own 
heart.  So  little  aid  he  care  for  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  others  that  he  treated  the  Prince 


of  Wales  with  such  discourtesy  as  to 
render  it  difficult  for  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  again  to  meet  his  nephew — a  fact 
of  which  the  public  was  made  aware 
when  the  Prince  and  the  Kaiser  both 
visited  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  care¬ 
fully  avoided  meeting  each  other  in  the 
capital  of  their  host.  Count  Herbert, 
out-Hetoding  Herod  in  the  brusque 
brutality  of  his  manner,  forced  the 
Prince  to  take  the  extreme  step  of  break¬ 
ing  off  all  relations  with  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  Count  as  a  friend.  The  boy¬ 
cott  is  said  to  be  complete. 

V. 

When  the  personal  and  social  relations 
between  the  English  and  German  Courts 
were  in  this  exceedingly  unpleasant  posi¬ 
tion,  a  mine  was  suddenly  sprung  under 
the  feet  of  the  dominant  party  by  the 
publication  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau 
of  extracts  from  the  Diary  kept  by  the 
Emjreror  Frederic  during  the  war.  The 
story  of  its  publication  is  very  simple. 
Dr.  Geffcken,  who  had  for  thirty  years 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  late  Em¬ 
peror,  had  been  invited  in  February  r873 
by  the  Crown  Prince  to  Wiesbaden,  and 
then  his  Imperial  Highness  had  lent  him 
his  Diary  of  the  War  of  rSyo-yr.  About 
three  weeks  after  this  he  had  returned 
the  Diary  to  the  Crown  Prince  with  a 
letter  of  thanks.  The  Diary  consisted 
of  about  700  pages,  all  exclusively  in  the 
handwriting  of  its  author  ;  and  from 
this  he  had  made  extracts  to  the  extent 
of  about  twenty  closely  written  pages, 
mainly  of  political  import,  though  the 
Diary  for  the  most  part  concerned  itself 
with  military  matters.  After  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  he  resolved,  in 
August  1888,  to  publish  his  excerpts 
from  the  journal,  and  so  he  handed  the 
manuscript  to  the  editor  of  the  Rund¬ 
schau.  In  acting  thus,  his  aim  was  by 
no  means  a  political,  but  an  historical 
one ;  and  in  particular  he  wished  to 
point  out,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
widespread  opinion  that  Kaiser  Frederic 
was  merely  a  noble  idealogist,  the  fact 
of  his  political  importance,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  he  was  a  primary  force 
{treibende  Kraft)  in  the  work  of  found¬ 
ing  the  German  Empire.  The  purpose 
was  praiseworthy,  and  the  means  were 
simple  and  apparently  unobjectionable. 
The  extracts  from  the  Diary  appeared 
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in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  moment  it  appeared  a  strange 
commotion  was  visible  in  the  Bismarck- 
ian  circle.  The  Deutsche  Rundschau 
was  summarily  suppressed,  and  alt  the 
machinery  of  the  criminal  law  was  set 
in  motion  in  order  to  ascertain  who  was 
responsible  for  the  publication  nf  the 
Diary.  Prince  Bismarck,  in  a  Report 
drawn  up  by  command  of  the  Emperor, 
demanded  permission  to  prosecute  the 
publishers  on  a  criminal  charge  of  high 
treason.  Of  all  the  State  papers  to 
which  the  Chancellor  has  put  his  hand 
this  “  Representation”  is  probably  the 
most  extraordinary  and  the  most  scan¬ 
dalous.  Reading  it  to-day,  in  the  light 
of  the  admissions  made  by  the  Public 
Prosecutor  in  the  indictment  of  Dr. 
Geffcken,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
we  are  more  amazed  by  the  colossal 
effrontery  of  its  author  or  disgusted  by 
its  manifest  bad  faith.  Considering  that 
the  Acte  d'  Accusation  began  by  establish¬ 
ing  in  the  most  formal  fashion  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  the  Diary,  it  is  somewhat  of 
a  shock  to  read  the  opening  sentence  of 
Prince  Bismarck’s  Representation — ”  I 
consider  the  Diary  in  its  present  form 
not  to  be  genuine” — and  to  follow  him 
to  the  close,  where,  after  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  specimen  of  historical  criticism,  he 
concludes  by  asserting  that  the  Diary  is 
”  spurious,  and  that  the  publication  is 
a  forgery,”  primarily  ”  directed  against 
the  Emperor  Frederic”  !  "  The  mem¬ 

ory  of  the  Emperor  Frederic,”  says  the 
Chancellor,  ”  forms  a  valuable  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  people  and  of  the  dynasty,” 
and  it  should,  therefore,  be  preserved 
from  the  disfiguring  tendencies  of  this 
calumniating  pamphlet.  Therefore,  by 
way  of  vindicating  the  Emperor’s  mem¬ 
ory,  the  Chancellor  sets  forth  a  series  of 
statements  which  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  : 

1.  That  in  rSyo  the  Crown  Prince  was  so 
distrusted  by  his  father  that  he  was  kept  pur¬ 
posely  outside  the  sphere  of  political  negotia¬ 
tions. 

2.  That  this  distrust  was  due  (a)  to  the  in¬ 
discreet  revelations  which  the  Crown  Piince 
might  make  to  the  English  Court,  "  which  was 
full  of  French  sympathies"  (!) ;  and  {b)  to  the 
violent  means  and  ambitious  designs  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Crown  Prince  by  political  coun¬ 
sellors  of  doubtful  ability. 

3.  That  the  Crown  Prince,  writing  at  the 
time  and  on  the  spot,  made  a  multitude  of  mis¬ 
takes  as  to  time  and  fact. 


4.  That  the  Crown  Prince  (whose  authorship 
of  the  Diary  is  now  admitted)  entertained  ideas 
of  treachery  to  his  allies  "  equally  contemptible 
from  the  standpoint  of  honorable  feeling  and 
from  that  of  policy." 

5.  That  the  Crown  Piince  surrounded  him 
self  with  advisers  clumsy,  dishonorable,  and 
incapable,  and  that,  in  short,  the  late  Emperor 
Frederic  was  very  much  of  a  fool,  if  not  also 
something  of  a  knave. 

The  prosecution  was  therefore  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  inquisitorial  processes  of 
the  German  law  set  on  foot  to  unearth 
and  to  punish  the  publisher  of  this  ”  ca¬ 
lumniation  of  the  deceased  Prince.” 

The  cause  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  wrath 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Indignation  at  the 
alleged  libel  upon  thft  deceased  Piince 
was  the  very  last  motive  that  really 
prompted  the  publication  of  this  dis¬ 
ingenuous  and  thinly  veiled  cynicism. 
Not  because  the  Diary  discredited  Fred¬ 
eric  111.,  but  because  its  publication 
had  inflicted  a  fatal  blow  upon  the  legend 
of  Bismarckian  infallibility,  on  which 
the  Chancellor  was  attempting  to  found 
the  Bismarckian  dynasty.  Dr.  Geffcken 
was  prosecuted.  Undoubtedly  the  Diary 
struck  the  Chancellor  in  a  sore  place. 
When  a  statesman  seeks  to  found  a 
dynasty  on  the  prestige  of  his  prescience 
and  courageous  initiative,  an  historical 
document  of  the  first  authority  which 
discredits  both  is  as  damaging  as  the  un¬ 
expected  discovery  of  proofs  of  illegit¬ 
imacy  would  be  to  the  pretensions  of  a 
Bourbon  or  a  Hapsburg.  The  Diary 
shook  the  very  foundations  on  which 
alone  the  Chancellor  hoped  to  secure 
the  succession  to  his  son,  by  proving, 
by  the  indisputable  testimony  of  the  late 
Emperor,  carefully  committed  to  paper 
day  by  day  as  the  events  occurred,  that 
in  the  great  crisis  of  German  history  it 
was  the  Constitutional  Prince  rather 
than  the  aibitrary  and  absolute  Chancel¬ 
lor  who  divined  most  clearly  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  situation,  and  contributed 
the  driving  force  that  secured  the 
achievement  of  German  unity.  It  was 
not  the  old  men,  but  the  young  Prince, 
who  had  the  most  ardent  faith  in  the 
future  and  the  most  passionate  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  realization  of  ”  the  long- 
deferred  hopes  of  our  forefathers  and 
the  dreams  of  German  poets.”  As  for 
the  old  Kaiser  William,  his  attitude  is 
best  described  in  his  own  words  :  ”  My 
son  is  devoted  to  the  new  state  of  things 
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with  his  whole  soul,  while  I  do  not  care 
a  straw  about  it,  and  hold  only  to  Prus¬ 
sia.  I  say  that  he  and  his  successors 
will  be  called  to  make  the  Empire  now 
established  a  reality."  That  might 
have  been  tolerated,  but  when  Prince 
Bismarck  is  introduced,  even  so  late  as 
November  14,  1870,  shrugging  his 

shoulders  over  the  idea  of  a  German 
Empire,  and  asking  whether  the  Crown 
Prince  would  wish  to  threaten  the  South 
Germans  into  the  Imperial  fold,  it  was 
more  than  Bismarckian  flesh  and  blood 
could  bear  to  read  the  following  reply 
of  the  Prince  :  "  Jawohl ;  there  would 
be  no  danger  in  doing  that ;  let  us  act 
firmly  and  imperidusly,  and  you  will  see 
I  was  right  in  asserting  that  you  have  not 
yet  any  proper  consciousness  of  your 
power. " 

The  report  of  that  conversation,  which 
closes  with  a  protest  against  the  way  in 
which  a  world-historic  opportunity  was 
being  neglected  by  Bismarck,  probably 
led  to  the  extreme  violence  with  which 
the  prosecution  was  pressed. 

Here  was  the  real  gravamen  of  Dr. 
Geffcken’s  offence.  He  had  been  the 
means,  as  the  Acte  cT Accusation  put  it, 
of  belittling  the  services  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that 
Dr.  Geffcken  had  communicated  the 
Diary  to  the  Rundschau^  he  was  arrested 
and  flung  into  prison,  as  if  he  had  been 
an  ordinary  felon.  Bail  was  denied, 
and  the  unfortunate  professor  was  almost 
done  to  death  in  the  Moabit  prison. 
His  treatment  affords  a  grim  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  this  new¬ 
est  dynasty  of  this  nineteenth  century 
in  dealing  with  those  guilty  of  lise-maj- 
este  are  substantially  identical  with  those 
by  which,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
the  Roman  tyrants  terrorized  the  world. 

If  Dr.  Geffcken  had  died  in  jail, 
Prince  Bismarck  would  probably  have 
consoled  himself  by  reflecting  that  the 
devil  had  got  his  due.  For,  in  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  repertory  of  casual  gossip, 
second-hand  calumny,  and  carefully 
stored  up  denunciations  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  dilators  of  the  Press  Bureau, 
which  slumber  in  the  archives  of  the 
Chancellerie  of  Espionage  at  Berlin,  it 
was  recorded  that  “  once,  about  ten 
years  ago,  at  a  social  gathering,  he  de¬ 
livered  himself  in  the  most  excited  man¬ 
ner  as  to  the  merits  of  Prince  Bismarck, 


saying  that  he  had  not  one  single  noble 
trait  in  his  character,  and  was  without  a 
trace  of  kindliness  or  pity. "  After  this, 
why  go  further  ? 

To  death  Dr.  Geffcken  was  very 
nearly  condemned,  not  judicially,  but 
by  the  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  whom  he  had  dared  to  criticise. 
The  sufferings  of  his  long  imprisonment, 
for  which  there  was  no  warrant  save 
Prince  Bismarck’s  will,  left  him  so  weak 
that  when  at  last  he  was  released  by 
order  of  the  Court  which  exercised  juris¬ 
diction  in  his  cace,  he  could  hardly  hold 
a  pen.  The  close  confinement,  the 
wearying  anxiety,  the  seclusion  from  all 
his  friends,  the  expectation  of  the  sever¬ 
est  penalty  which  arbitrary  power  could 
inflict,  so  broke  down  the  constitution 
of  the  prisoner  that  at  Christmas  the 
medical  officer  of  the  jail  expected  that 
he  would  die  on  his  hands.  A  severe 
attack  of  diarrhoea  reduced  him  to  such 
a  state  of  exhaustion  that  they  watched 
through  the  night  of  the  aand-zjrd  of 
December,  not  expecting  that  he  would 
ever  see  the  light  of  another  day. 

Meanwhile,  when  the  unlucky  profes¬ 
sor  was  being  brought  to  the  door  of 
death  in  the  prison,  the  Chancellor’s 
police  were  ransacking  his  private  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
anything  that  would  lend  a  colorable 
pretext  to  the  criminal  charge  preferred 
against  him.  One  of  the  privileges  of 
German  citizenship  is  that  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  the  authorities  can  peruse  all  the 
private  correspondence  of  a  lifetime  by 
the  simple  process  of  accusing  you,  with 
or  without  evidence,  of  any  imaginary 
offence,  and  then  enter  your  premises 
and  impound  your  papers.  Civilization, 
it  is  evident,  has  still  much  to  do  in 
Central  Europe  before  the  rights  of  the 
individual  against  the  Administration 
can  be  said  even  to  exist.  There  is, 
however,  an  obvious  convenience  in 
such  a  system  to  the  Inquisitors  of  the 
Wilhelmstrasse,  who  have  no  doubt  im¬ 
mensely  swelled  their  records  of  the  say¬ 
ings  and  doings  of  the  political  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Chancellor  by  the  simple 
process  of  making  copious  excerpts 
from  the  private  letters  of  Dr.  Geffcken’s 
friends. 

But  nothing  brought  to  light  by  license 
of  Star  Chamber  Inquisition  furnished 
any  evidence  justifying  Dr.  Geffcken’s 
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conviction.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Empire,  before  whom  the  Acte  d’  Accu¬ 
sation  was  laid,  dismissed  the  case  with¬ 
out  even  calling  upon  Dr.  Geffclcen  to 
be  heard  in  court.  The  Court,  of  which 
Dr.  Simson  is  President,  declared  that, 
though  the  Diary  ought  not  to  have  been 
published,  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  Dr.  Geffclcen  was  conscious  of  the 
nature  of  the  offence  which  he  com¬ 
mitted  in  giving  it  to  the  world.  It 
therefore  ordered  the  prosecution  to  be 
stopped,  and  the  prisoner  set  at  liberty. 

Dr.  Geffclcen  was  kept  in  ignorance 
for  the  must  part  of  how  his  case  was 
going.  Most  of  the  documents  of  his 
process  were  kept  secret  from  him.  On 
the  4th  of  January  he  was  forbidden  to 
correspond  freely  with  his  counsel,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  inspector 
of  the  prison  suddenly  entered  his  cell 
and  told  him  that  he  was  free.  Then 
prison  officials  rushed  in,  hastily  packed 
up  his  clothes,  and  half  an  hour  later  he 
was  being  driven  to  the  railway  station. 
It  was  not  until  four  days  afterward  that 
he  received  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  ordered  his  immediate  re¬ 
lease.  He  reached  Hamburg  extremely 
weak,  and  in  no  condition  to  undertake 
the  journey  to  the  Riviera  which  was 
imperatively  ordered  for  the  restoration 
of  his  health.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  letters,  telegrams,  congratulations, 
and  demands  for  interviews,  experi¬ 
ences,  articles,  photographs,  and  pam¬ 
phlets.  Hut  until  his  health  is  re-estab¬ 
lished  Dr.  GeSeken  has  determined  to 
remain  a  stranger  to  the  warfare  that 
rages  around  him  in  the  Press.  He  has 
not  written  or  inspired  a  single  line. 
But  as  a  parting  blow,  he  was,  after  his 
return,  summoned  before  the  author¬ 
ities,  and  cross-examined,  in  order  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  shut 
up  as  a  lunatic  in  an  asylum. 

Prince  Bismarck  had  lost  his  prey. 
But  the  public  had  not  fathomed  the  re¬ 
sources  at  the  disposal  of  a  ruthless 
Chancellor,  furious  at  the  thwarting  of 
his  will.  The  old  German  reverence 
for  judicial  forms,  the  high  ideal  of  the 
supremacy  of  law  and  the  integrity  of 
the  judicial  office  which  justified  the 
proud  boast.  “  There  are  judges  at  Ber¬ 
lin" — and  it  would  seem  at  Leipsic — 
did  not  deter  Prince  Bismarck  from  ap¬ 
pealing  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


Empire  to  public  opinion,  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  ex  parte  statement  of  the 
case  against  Dr.  Geffcken,  supported 
by  more  or  less  garbled  and  imperfect 
versions  of  the  private  correspondence 
seized  in  Dr.  Gcffcken's  house.  This 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  step 
was  taken,  said  the  Chancellor,  in  the 
interest  of  his  Majesty’s  administration 
of  justice,  and  in  order  to  afford  the 
several  Governments,  no  less  than  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  an  opportunity  of  forming 
an  independent  opinion  on  the  subject, 
“  thus  bringing  the  facts  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  who  are  tightly  entitled  to 
see  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  always  act  in  a  just  and  matter-of- 
fact  manner,”  and  “  to  enable  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  and  their  subjects  to  form  their 
own  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Imperial  judiciary  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Geffcken.  ’ 

The  immediate  result  of  this  affront 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Empiie  was  the  resignation  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  von  Friedberg. 
He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  friend  of 
the  late  Emperor,  who  selected  him  as 
the  first  person  to  receive  the  Order  of 
the  Black  Eagle  at  his  hands.  We  have 
probably  not  yet  seen  the  ultimate  out¬ 
come  of  this  extraordinary  appeal  from 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Tribunal  to  the 
verdict  of  a  public  opinion,  which  is 
neither  competent  to  demand  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  necessary  evidence  nor 
responsible  for  the  impartial  justice  of 
its  verdict. 

VI. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  more  injurious 
to  the  faculties  of  men  than  the  exercise 
of  uncontrolled  and  absolute  power. 
Prisoners  in  jails  who  have  all  their 
wants  supplied  without  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
gradually  sink  into  a  condition  of  men¬ 
tal  torpor.  The  same  law,  applied  in  a 
different  sphere,  exacts  a  similar  revenge 
from  those  who,  in  the  highest  positions, 
have  succeeded  in  beating  down  all  the 
rivals  or  opponents  whose  competition 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  career  sup¬ 
plied  indispensable  stimulus  and  not  less 
indispensable  experience  as  to  the  limits 
of  the  possible.  Prince  Bismarck  is 
now  suffering  from  the  fatal  results  of 
being  too  successful.  He  has  emanci- 
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pated  himself  from  the  limitations  from 
which  come  most  of  our  strength.  He 
has  lost  his  shrewdness,  his  quick  per¬ 
ception  of  the  difference  between  the 
possible  and  the  impossible,  and  his  in* 
stinctive  consciousness  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  affairs  of  men.  It  is  as  if  he 
had  rid  himself  of  the  faculty  of  feeling 
pain,  a  thing  which  every  one  would 
naturally  desire,  but  which,  if  granted, 
would  destroy  our  chief  security  against 
danger. 

The  attempt  which  he  is  now  making 
to  carry  out  a  proscription  of  all  who 
have  ever  crossed  his  path  is  one  of  the 
signs  that  the  hand  of  the  famous  Chan* 
cellor  has  lost  its  cunning,  and  that  in 
his  case  is  being  verified  the  truth  of  the 
saying  of  the  ancients,  that  pride  goeth 
before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit 
before  a  fall.  Even  the  worm  may  turn 
at  last,  and  the  attempt  to  hunt  down 
all  the  friends  of  the  Emperor  Frederic 
has  already  provoked  a  very  healthy  re* 
action  against  the  Chancellor  and  his 
promising  son.  It  is  in  the  political  re¬ 
lations  of  nations  as  it  is  in  schools. 
No  matter  how  excellent  may  be  the 
original  disposition  of  the  head  boy,  if 
there  is  no  one  who  dare  stick  up  to 
him,  he  soon  becomes  intolerable. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  so  long  been  the 
head  boy  in  Dame  Europa’s  school  that 
no  one  has  dared  to  say  him  nay.  Let 
him  hector  and  bully  as  he  please,  his 
colleagues  and  his  neighbors  have  said 
never  a  word.  Last  December,  how¬ 
ever,  he  presumed  too  far  on  the  long- 
suffering  endurance  of  Europe,  and  his 
arrogance  provoked  a  retort  which  has 
been  hailed  with  delight  throughout  the 
Continent. 

Of  all  the  Ambassadors  in  the  British 
diplomatic  service.  Sir  Robert  Morier 
is  the  man  who  has  done  most  to  inter¬ 
pret  Germany  to  England.  For  a  good 
half  of  his  diplomatic  career  his  constant 
preoccupation  was  to  rouse  his  country¬ 
men  to  a  sense  of  the  greatness,  both 
moral  and  material,  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple.  No  Englishman  probably  enjoyed 
more  of  the  confidence  of  the  late  Em* 
peror,  and  few  Englishmen  ever  sympa¬ 
thized  so  passionately  with  German  as¬ 
pirations  to  liberty  and  independence. 
But  he  shared  the  views  of  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  as  to  the  mischief  which  Prince 
Bismarck’s  unchecked  ascendency  was 


exercising  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of 
the  German  folk.  He  had  been  for  two 
years  accredited  to  the  little  Court  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  one  of  the  minor 
principalities  which  submitted  reluctant¬ 
ly  to  the  Prussianization  that  followed 
Sadowa-  Being  in  his  way  quite  as  in¬ 
dependent  and  passionate  as  Prince  Brs- 
marck  himself,  there  was  established 
between  the  two  men  a  latent  antago¬ 
nism  which  gradually  hardened  into  a 
positive  antipathy.  Prince  Bismarck 
seems  to  have  kept  the  dossier  of  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  noting  down  for  use 
when  the  day  of  action  might  arrive 
every  petty  story  of  backstairs  scandal, 
every  unguarded  expression,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  usual  stock-in-trade  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  private  inquiry  agents, 
who  are  much  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  whether  they  are  detectives  like 
Meiklejohn  in  London  or  decorated  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  As  for  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  he  went  his  way,  doing 
his  duty  to  his  country  in  the  various 
capitals  to  which  he  was  accredited, 
without  paying  much  heed  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  enmity,  until,  in  due  course  of 
diplomatic  promotion,  he  was  sent  to 
represent  her  Majesty  at  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg.  At  a  preconcerted  sig¬ 
nal  the  reptile  Press  began  to  unmask 
their  batteries  of  abuse  against  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  Their  attack  was  treated 
with  contempt,  and  it  was  not  followed 
up — at  least,  not  for  a  time.  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Morier,  however,  soon  gave  the  Ger¬ 
man  Chancellor  fresh  cause  for  enmity. 
The  excellent  relations  which  he  estab¬ 
lished  between  England  and  Russia 
weakened  the  system  of  alliances  by 
which  Prince  Bismarck  calculated  that 
he  could  best  secure  the  supremacy  of 
Germany.  As  long  as  England  and 
Russia  are  at  cross  purposes,  Europe 
disappears  ;  there  is  only  Germany  and 
the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  at  Friedtichs- 
ruhe  or  at  Varzin.  But  with  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding  between  London  and  St. 
Petersburg,  Germany  resumes  her  nat¬ 
ural  and  proper  place  as  prima  inter  pares 
among  the  European  Poweis.  Hence 
Sir  Robert  Morier,  by  the  confidence 
which  he  was  able  to  establish  between 
England  and  Russia,  directly  traversed 
the  main  line  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  pol¬ 
icy,  which  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  to 
keep  up  the  antagonism  between  Eng- 
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land  and  Russia  in  order  that  Germany 
mi(;ht  be  supreme  in  Europe- 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  discredit 
Sir  Robert  Morier,  and,  if  possible,  to 
remove  him  from  St.  Petersburg.  The 
hist  step  was  for  Count  Herbert  Bis¬ 
marck  to  ciiculate — privately,  of  course, 
but  diligently — a  curious  falsehood  told 
by  Maishal  Bazaine  to  a  German  mili¬ 
tary  attache  in  Madrid,  concerning  news 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  Sir  Robeit 
from  Darmstadt  to  Metz  7nd  London, 
which  betrayed  to  the  French  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  German  troops,  and  en¬ 
abled  him  to  inflict  on  them  consider¬ 
able  loss.  Of  this,  however,  no  notice 
could  be  taken,  beyond  obtaining  from 
Marshal  Bazaine,  in  July  last,  a  denial 
that  he  had  ever  made  any  such  state¬ 
ment.  Armed  with  this  denial.  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  who  knew  the  methods 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
waited  developments,  lie  had  not  long 
to  wait.  Among  the  private  letters 
seized  when  Dr.  Geffcken's  correspond¬ 
ence  was  carried  off  to  Berlin  was  one 
from  Baron  von  Roggenbach,  containing 
the  passage,  “  Morier  is  coming  to-day.’ 
The  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Sir 
Robert  Morier  in  the  professor’s  corre¬ 
spondence  sufficed  as  a  pretext  for  re¬ 
opening  the  attack  on  our  Ambassador. 
On  the  i6th  of  December  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung  published  a  statement,  obviously 
communicated  from  the  Press  Bureau, 
and  probably  by  direct  orders  of  Count 
Herbert  Bismarck,  stating  that — 

“  In  connection  with  investigations,  which 
had  to  be  made  in  the  Gedcken  case  .  .  .  there 
came  to  be  considered  a  remark  of  Marshal 
Bazaine’ s,  to  the  effect  that  in  August  1870  he 
received  the  first  news  of  the  advance  of  the 
German  armies  over  the  Moselle  through  a 
communication,  by  way  of  London  and  Paris, 
from  the  then  English  char/i^  d’affains  at 
Darmstadt,  Sir  Robert  Morier.” 

When  this  statement  reached  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  on  the  19th  of  December,  Sir 
Robert  Morier  at  once  wrote  to  Count 
Herbert  Bismarck,  as  one  gentleman 
would  write  to  another,  denying  the 
charge  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  en¬ 
closing  the  letter  in  which  Marshal  Ba¬ 
zaine  had  repudiated  the  remark  im¬ 
puted  to  him,  and  asking  the  Count,  as 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor,  to 
cause  an  immediate  contradiction  of  the 
foul  and  infamous  libel  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung. 


To  this  demand  Count  Herbert  re¬ 
sponded  by  sending  to  the  Kolnische  the 
report  of  the  military  attache.  Major 
von  Deines,  dated  Madrid,  April  2, 
1886,  in  which  the  remark  of  Bazaine 
was  transmitted  to  the  Spy  Bureau  in 
Berlin,  where  it  was  docketed  for  use 
when  the  time  came,  and  then  curtly 
wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Morier,  in  reply  to 
“  your  Excellency’s  letter” — 

**  I  regret  that  neither  its  contents  nor  its 
tone  enable  me  to  comply  with  your  astonish¬ 
ing  demand,  and  to  step  out  of  the  limits  im¬ 
posed  upon  me  by  my  official  position  in  regard 
to  the  German  Press.” 

The  controversy  has  been  carried  on 
ever  since  in  the  newspapers,  but  noth¬ 
ing  that  has  been  written  has  in  any  way 
removed  the  damaging  effect  of  this 
startling  exposure  of  the  methods  of  the 
Bismarcks.  It  may  be  admitted  with¬ 
out  reserve  that  Sir  Robert  Morier's 
conduct  in  addressing  himself  direct  to 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck  was  in  direct 
contravention  of  all  diplomatic  prece¬ 
dent.  The  etiquette  of  the  profession 
required  that  he  should  have  forwarded 
a  disclaimer  to  Lord  Salisbury,  who 
would  have  sent  it  to  Sir  Edward  Malet, 
who  would  have  laid  it  before  Count 
Herbert  Bismarck,  thus  making  the 
question  international  instead  of  per¬ 
sonal.  That  Sir  Robert  avoided  by  his 
discreet  indiscretion.  Writing  at  once 
on  his  own  initiative  to  Count  Herbert 
Bismarck,  as  one  gentleman  writes  to 
another,  he  took  the  simplest  and  the 
most  direct  method  of  getting  a  scandal¬ 
ous  lie  nailed  to  the  counter  w-ith  the 
least  possible  delay.  It  may  also  be 
freely  admitted  that  the  terms  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  which  he  addressed  to  Bazaine  last 
July  do  not  absolutely  cover  the  points 
raised  by  the  authentic  reports  of  the 
conversation  reported  by  Major  von 
Deines  in  1886,  which  Count  Herbert 
never  published  until  January  1889. 
No  one  thinks  that  Major  von  Deines 
reported  anything  but  the  exact  words 
which  were  used  by  Bazaine,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  doubt  that  Bazaine  did 
make  the  statement  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  declared  to  be  apocryphal.  The 
importance  of  that  point  disappeared 
when  the  text  of  the  statement  was  pub¬ 
lished.  For  Bazaine  seems  to  have  said 
that  he  never  knew  of  the  passage  of  the 
Moselle  on  August  14  by  the  Germans 
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until  he  received  a  telegram  from  Lon¬ 
don  on  August  i6  announcing  the  fact 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  Robert,  then  Mr. 
Morier.  The  moment  the  dates  were 
published  the  whole  story  fell  to  pieces, 
because  the  Marshal’s  own  history  of 
the  campaign,  published  long  before, 
proves  that  the  passage  of  the  Moselle 
was  officially  reported  to  him  by  one  of 
his  own  officers  the  day  before  the  de¬ 
spatch  of  Mr.  Morier  is  said  to  have 
reached  him.  Not  only  so,  but  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  movement  were  reported  at 
full  length  in  the  English  newspapers  of 
August  r5,  and  could  therefore  have 
been  sent  him  by  telegraph  from  Paris 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Times — supposing, 
of  course,  that  he  needed  any  intelli¬ 
gence  from  London  of  the  movement  of 
troops  whose  cannon  were  actually  thun¬ 
dering  in  his  ears — before  the  alleged 
telegram  was  ever  despatched.  As  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  Sir  Robert  Morier 
never  had  any  information  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  German  troops,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  which  he  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  he  never  sent  any  telegram 
or  despatch  of  any  kind  to  any  person 
giving  any  military  information,  for  the 
very  simple  and  sufficient  reason  that  he 
never  had  any  to  send.  The  whole 
story,  which  Bazaine  seems  to  have  in¬ 
vented  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Germans  at  Madrid,  who  were  much  in¬ 
censed  against  Sir  Robert  Morier  for  his 
success  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  with  Spain,  was  a  manifest  impos¬ 
sibility,  and  a  very  gross  absurdity  to 
boot.  Yet  it  is  this  monstrous  slander, 
originally  picked  up  from  the  lips  of  a 
traitor,  who,  after  his  escape  from  jail, 
lived  on  private  charity  in  Madrid,  that 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck  and  his  organs 
in  the  Press  persist  in  circulating  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  withdraw  !  No  condemnation 
can  be  more  severe  than  that  which  they 
have  placed  on  record  in  their  own  news¬ 
papers.  The  story  is  complete  in  all  its 
parts.  It  is  a  perfect  compendium  of 
the  Bismarckian  method  of  enforcing  a 
proscription  by  the  wholesale  and  sys¬ 
tematic  circulation  of  falsehood.  To 
have  forced  such  an  exposure  as  this 
upon  the  founders  of  the  new  dynasty, 
and  to  have  branded  Count  Herbert  Bis¬ 
marck  as  a  convicted  libeller,  who,  when 
his  weapons  are  shown  to  be  poisoned, 
persists  in  their  use,  are  services  to  civ¬ 


ilization  for  which  Europe,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Germany,  may  well  be  grateful  to 
Sir  Robert  Morier. 

VII. 

From  this  brief  and  hurried  survey 
of  some  among  the  many  indications  of 
the  evil  change  which  has  come  over  the 
mind  of  the  great  Chancellor,  intensify¬ 
ing  his  natural  defects  and  obscuring  his 
better  qualities,  much  has  necessarily 
been  omitted.  The  friction  between 
the  Emperor  Frederic  and  his  Chancel¬ 
lor  on  the  subject  of  Jew-baiting  has  not 
even  been  mentioned,  nor  has  a  word 
been  said  concerning  the  extraordinary 
censure  pronounced  upon  the  Mayor  of 
Berlin  by  the  young  Emperor  because 
the  newspapers  of  the  capital  eulogized 
his  dead  father.  These  are  but  minor 
features  of  the  same  great  campaign  re¬ 
lentlessly  waged  against  all  the  friends 
of  the  Sovereign  who  was  no  friend  to 
Prince  Bismarck’s  ideas.  Every  one 
who  showed  a  loyal  devotion  to  the  late 
Emperor — his  widow,  his  English  phy¬ 
sician,  Professor  Geffcken,  Sir  Robert 
Morier,  Baron  von  Roggenbach — are  all 
marked  down  for  pitiless  persecution. 
Their  names  are  in  the  Black  Book  of 
the  Proscription,  for  were  they  not  one 
and  all  the  friends  of  Frederic  III.  ? 

What  will  come  of  the  Bismarck  dy¬ 
nasty  remains  in  doubt.  It  is  difficult  to 
found  a  new  dynasty  in  modern  times  : 
to  found  a  Ministerial  dynasty  is  almost 
impossible.  There  is  no  proof  that  the 
turbulent  young  Count  whom  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  has  striven  so  hard  to  make  his 
successor  has  either  the  prescience  or 
the  courage  of  his  sire.  To  borrow  a 
Johnsonian  phrase,  he  has  all  the  no¬ 
dosity  of  the  oak  without  its  strength,  and 
all  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl  without 
her  inspiration.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
Count  Herbert  has  been  trained  in  a 
good  school.  Adversity  is  the  best 
school  for  genius,  and  it  was  in  long 
years  of  storm  and  stress  that  his  father 
discovered  and  exercised  those  marvel¬ 
lous  gifts  of  forethought  and  sagacity 
which  have  made  him  the  foremost  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  century.  But  the  very  mag¬ 
nitude  of  his  success  has  deprived  his 
son  of  all  possibility  of  profiting  by  the 
advantages  which  stood  his  father  in 
such  good  stead.  Count  Herbert  Bis¬ 
marck  to-day  is  powerful,  for  when  he 
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speaks  every  one  hears  the  echo  of  his 
father’s  voice.  But  when  six  feet  two 
inches  of  German  soil  cover  all  that  is 
mortal  of  the  mighty  Keichskanzler,  will 
those  who  now  bow  silently  before  the 
insolence  of  his  son  tolerate  the  unsup¬ 
ported  arrogance  of  Bismarck  II.  ?  The 
young  Emperor  will  probably  be  the  first 
to  chafe  against  Count  Herbert’s  author¬ 
ity,  and  the  wrongs  of  the  mother  may 
>et  be  avenged  by  the  hand  of  her  son. 

The  Bismarck  dynasty  will  fall,  hav¬ 
ing  done  its  work.  The  era  of  Blood 
and  Iron  is  not  eternal.  The  generous 
and  beneficent  influences  which  the 
Empress  represents  are  stronger  in  the 
long  run  than  all  the  legions  of  the 
Chancellor.  And  in  the  near  future  her 
Imperial  Majesty  may  yet  achieve  a 
glorious  and  bloodless  revenge.  She 
can  no  longer  fill  the  throne  of  Ger¬ 
many.  But  she  has  within  her  grasp  the 
leadership  of  a  cause  far  more  important 
than  that  which  the  valor  and  sagacity 
of  the  Hohenzolletns  crowned  with  vic¬ 
tory  before  the  gates  of  Paris.  It  is 
possible  for  her  Imperial  Majesty  to 
make  her  Court  a  place  where  the  best 
men  and  women  of  the  world,  all  who 
are  striving  to  bring  in  the  brighter  and 
the  nobler  day,  would  find  welcome,  en¬ 
couragement,  and  inspiration.  Art,  sci¬ 
ence,  letters,  philanthropy,  and  all  that 
ennobles  life  and  tends  to  lift  man  nearer 
to  God  would  find  there  a  natural  home, 
stately  and  yet  simple.  Imperial  and  yet 
human,  the  cosmopolitan  capital  of  all 


that  makes  for  the  betterment  of  the 
world.  There,  as  in  an  ideal  world,  far 
removed  from  the  trammels  of  Court 
etiquette  and  the  intrigues  of  Chancel¬ 
lors,  the  Empress  Victoria  could  re-es¬ 
tablish  Arthur’s  Table  Round, 

“  And  teach  high  thought  and  amiable  words, 

And  courtliness  and  the  desire  of  fame. 

And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man.” 

Seated  in  the  centre  of  the  European 
continent,  its  influence  would  be  coex¬ 
tensive  with  the  civilization  of  which  it 
would  be  the  finest  flower.  Whether 
her  Imperial  Majesty  will  feel  impelled 
to  ascend  the  loftier  throne  which  now 
stands  empty  before  her,  we  do  not 
know.  For  the  moment  she  is  too 
broken  and  bowed  down  with  the  bur¬ 
den  of  her  woe.  But  to  her  we  may  ad¬ 
dress  the  familiar  words  which  the  Poet 
Laureate  addressed  to  our  widowed 
Queen — 

“  Break  not,  O  woman’s  heart,  but  still  en¬ 
dure — 

Break  not,  for  thou  art  Royal,  but  endure.” 

Hers  is  the  unique  position,  hers  the 
unrivalled  opportunity.  Others  are 
trammelled  by  routine  and  limited  by 
nationality,  as  indeed  she  would  herself 
have  been  had  she  continued  to  occupy 
the  throne  of  Germany.  A  wider  Em¬ 
pire  awaits  her  if  she  but  rises  to  the 
height  of  her  responsibilities,  and  acts 
as  the  Imperial  head  of  the  womanhood 
and  of  the  culture  of  the  world, — Con¬ 
temporary  Rrciew. 
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The  question  must  doubtless  often 
have  obtruded  itself  up>on  every  reflec¬ 
tive  and  philosophic  mind — which  is  but 
a  gracefully  oblique  periphrasis  for  de¬ 
scribing  the  readers  of  this  present  arti¬ 
cle — “  How  does  it  happen  that  the 
trade  of  author — a  most  innocent  craft 
— is  so  much  worse  paid  and  so  much 
more  hardly  worked  than  any  other  re¬ 
spectable  calling?”  I  don’t  mean,  of 
course,  gravely  to  inquire,  in  this  age  of 
enlightenment,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  journeyman  writer  fails  to  receive 
the  princely  remuneration  accorded  to 


great  commercial  chiefs  or  financial 
operators.  Naturally,  we  couldn’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  paid  on  the  same  proud  scale 
as  a  sugar-broker  or  a  stock-jobber.  We 
have  not  so  learned  political  economy 
in  these  latter  times  as  not  to  be  well 
aware  of  the  profound  gulf  that  sepa¬ 
rates  nature’s  noblemen — the  capitalist 
and  the  landowner — from  the  common 
ruck  of  mere  wage-earning  humanity. 
No  ;  the  point  I  wish  to  raise  here  is 
simply  this  ;  How  does  it  arrive  that  the 
wage  of  the  average  author,  usually  a 
person  of  some  little  education  and  some 
modest  intelligence,  falls  so  infinitely 
below  the  average  wage  of  the  other 
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learned  professions  to  which  in  like 
manner  men  bring  but  their  brains  and 
the  skill  of  their  fingers — so  infinitely 
below  the  wage  of  the  successful  banis¬ 
ter,  for  example,  or  of  the  successful 
doctor,  or  of  the  successful  parson,  or 
of  the  successful  artist  ?  Envisaged 
merely  as  a  problem  of  social  economics, 
this  question  surely  may  give  us  pause 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  world  which  still, 
after  a  non-committing  fashion,  honors 
literature  almost  up  to  the  point  of  re¬ 
garding  its  laborers  as  worthy  of  their 
hire — market  price,  two  guineas  per 
thousand. 

Nor  am  I  speaking  now  of  the  literary 
failures.  In  every  profession  there  are, 
of  course,  dullards,  idlers,  and  still  more 
unfortunates,  to  whom  luck  never  brings 
the  chance  of  success  ;  and  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  letters  is  fuller  of  these,  I  imag¬ 
ine,  than  any  other  existing  profession. 
Half  the  ablest  writers  in  England  are 
wasting  their  energies  daily,  I  do  net 
doubt,  on  very  ill- paid  and  laborious 
journalistic  handicraft.  They  are  writ¬ 
ing  paragraphs.  But  then  similar  acci¬ 
dents  happen  elsewhere.  Perhaps  many 
a  mute  inglorious  Eldon  lingers  among 
the  briefless  barristers  in  the  classic  re¬ 
cesses  of  Old  Square,  as  able  as  any  of 
those  that  wear  silk  ;  many  a  Sydenham 
loiters  late  in  remote  villages,  as  clever 
as  any  of  those  that  draw  their  thousand 
guineas  a  day  for  inspecting  royal  and 
imperial  larynxes  Many  an  actor  struts 
provincial  boards  as  gifted  as  those  who 
draw  down  the  plaudits  of  cultivated 
London  at  the  Savoy  or  the  Lyceum. 
It  is  not  of  these,  however,  that  I  now 
speak,  but  of  the  comparatively  success¬ 
ful  and  well-known  authors,  the  mass  of 
the  recognized  trade  of  writers,  who  still 
toil  on,  year  after  year,  on  a  smaller 
pittance  than  the  country  lawyer,  with 
less  prospects  of  success  than  the  coun¬ 
try  curate,  and  with  far  harder  hours 
than  the  country  surgeon. 

See,  first,  how  incongruous  is  this  dis¬ 
proportion.  If  you  want  to  employ  a 
barrister  in  your  case,  whose  name  is 
known  as  a  special  authority  only  to 
your  solicitor,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  when  you  come  to  inquire  that  his 
brief  is  marked  a  hundred  guineas.  If 
you  go  to  the  specialist  recommended 
for  your  complaint  by  your  medical  di¬ 
rector,  you  will  see  that  he  reckons  the 


value  of  his  casual  conversation  at  some¬ 
thing  like  twenty-five  shillings  the  min¬ 
ute.  If  you  desire  to  buy  a  water-color 
picture  by  an  obscure  member  of  the 
Institute  or  a  young  exhibitor  at  the 
New  Gallery,  you  will  have  to  pay  some 
thirty  pounds  down  for  a  square  of  paper 
twelve  inches  by  twenty.  But  when  yon 
begin  to  inquire  into  the  income  of 
writers  whose  works  we  read,  to  borrow 
the  famous  phrase  of  a  sister  in  the 
craft,  “  from  Tobolsk  to  Tangier,”  or 
whose  books  may  be  bought  in  paper 
covers  (probably  pirated  at  Valparaiso 
and  Petropaulovsky,  you  discover  to 
your  astonishment  the  strange  and  seem¬ 
ingly  inconsistent  anomaly,  that  the  man 
known  to  half  the  world  in  a  dozen 
countries  is  earning  about  one-twentieth 
of  the  income  earned  by  the  man  known 
only  to  the  skilled  in  a  particular  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  city  of  London.  The 
American  enthusiast,  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  his  most  admired  and  wor¬ 
shipped  English  author,  has  been  heard 
to  express  his  keen  surprise  when  he 
lighted  at  last  on  the  object  of  his  ardent 
devotion  in  an  eight-roomed  cottage 
among  the  remotest  recesses  of  suburban 
Middlesex,  or  ran  him  to  earth  in  a 
dingy  stucco-fronted  family  residence 
of  the  eligible  order  of  architecture,  lost 
among  the  monotonous  and  dreary  des¬ 
ert  of  a  London  back  street.  How  does 
it  come,  then,  that  these  things  are  so  ? 
Why  in  this  one  particular  trade  should 
comparative  fame  and  considerable  rep¬ 
utation  bring  with  it  so  very,  very  little 
in  the  way  of  substantial  and  solid  re¬ 
ward  as  pounds  sterling  ? 

II. 

In  the  net,  viewed  as  a  mere  abstract 
problem  of  political  economy  (for  I  wish 
to  be  impartial),  the  question  is  this  : 
Why  should  authors  earn  so  much  less 
than  the  average  wages  of  like  intelligent 
labor  ?  Why  is  literature  the  very  worst 
market  now  known  to  humanity  into 
which  any  man  can  bring  for  sale  a  given 
finite  quantity  of  brains  and  of  indus¬ 
try  ? 

To  these  questions,  familiar  at  least 
to  the  trade  itself,  authors  as  a  rule  have 
given  a  large  number  of  assorted  and 
equally  foolish  answers.  The  rapacity 
of  the  publisher — the  harmless,  neces¬ 
sary  publisher,  that  most  indispensable 
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of  go-betweens,  that  most  justifiable  of 
middlemen — has  oftenest  been  made  the 
innocent  scapegoat  of  literary  economics. 
American  copyright  laws,  Mr.  Mudie, 
and  the  penny  newspapers,  have  also 
borne  their  fair  share  of  literary  objur¬ 
gation.  To  me,  however,  it  seems  quite 
evident  that  the  real  reason  for  the  low 
rate  of  literary  wages  is  a  very  different 
one.  Authorship  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
trade  in  which  men  suffer  from  the  Com¬ 
petition  of  the  Dead.  And  what  is 
more,  and  more  fatal  in  its  effect,  the 
dead  are  always  at  the  head  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

This  fact  implies  at  once  a  broad  and 
very  painful  difference  between  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  author  and  the  position  of 
any  other  member  of  an  educated  pro¬ 
fession.  The  author  can  hardly,  by  any 
possibility,  hope  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
tree  or  anything  like  it  in  his  own  call¬ 
ing,  during  his  own  lifetime.  The  dead 
forever  block  the  way  against  him.  If 
you  want  to  entrust  a  difficult  probate 
case  to  competent  hands,  you  can  no 
longer  call  in  the  aid  of  Lord  Sb  Leon¬ 
ards.  If  you  want  the  best  advice  on 
the  state  of  your  health,  you  must  con¬ 
sult,  not  the  recently  deceased  author¬ 
ity,  but  some  living  Gull  or  Jenner.  As 
the  elders  drop  off  in  each  other  profes¬ 
sion,  the  younger  men  necessarily  and 
naturally  come  to  the  front  and  take 
their  places — everywhere  but  in  litera¬ 
ture.  It  doesn’t  much  matter  that  the 
public  often  doesn’t  know  the  new  men’s 
names  :  the  members  of  the  profession 
and  the  people  most  interested  in  secur¬ 
ing  their  services  know  them  very  well, 
or  get  to  know  them.  People  must 
needs  rely  upon  the  best  of  its  kind  then 
and  there  actually  forthcoming.  In  all 
trades,  in  short,  except  literature,  a  liv¬ 
ing  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion. 

But  in  literature  alone,  owing  to  the 
peculiarly  permanent  and  special  nature 
of  the  work  done,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  copied  and  diffused  ad 
infinitum,  the  living  dog — nay,  even  for 
the  most  part  the  living  lion — is  hardly 
in  it.  To  be  sure,  there  are  fortunes 
made  in  literature  by  a  lucky  few,  espe¬ 
cially  toward  the  end  of  their  life  ;  but 
these  fortunes  are  in  most  cases  compar¬ 
atively  small,  and  they  are  confined  in 
almost  every  instance  (save  those  of 
charlatans)  to  the  very  princes  and  lead¬ 


ers  of  the  profession.  I  could  name  if 
I  chose,  did  not  the  modesty  of  English 
prose  forbid,  barristers,  doctors,  archi¬ 
tects,  painters,  hardly  known  at  all  out¬ 
side  a  narrow  professional  or  critical 
circle,  who  are  earning  three  and  four 
times  the  incomes  earned  by  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  letters  of  world-wide 
reputation.  Were  a  comparative  list 
made  of  three  or  four  such  classes,  and 
reputation  pitted  against  reputation,  out¬ 
siders  would  indeed  be  surprised  to  learn 
for  what  beggarly  wages  well-known 
thinkers,  poets,  or  romancers  were  pour¬ 
ing  forth  essays,  verses,  and  novels.  I 
know  one  case,  indeed,  of  a  writer  al¬ 
most  universally  praised  and  admired 
over  two  hemispheres,  who  told  me, 
long  after  his  best  work  was  done,  that 
he  had  never  yet  made  in  a  single  year 
more  than  £300,  all  told,  by  all  his  writ- 
ings. 

The  key  to  this  seeming  paradox  is 
not  far  to  seek.  By  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  the  men  who  write  books — 
books  which  the  printing-press  scatters 
broadcast  at  once  over  land  and  sea  ; 
books  which  are  read  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  never  see  the  author’s 
face — get  widely  known  over  every  con¬ 
tinent.  Nobodv  at  San  Francisco,  prob¬ 
ably,  is  acquainted  with  the  name  of  a 
single  leading  London  barrister  or  archi¬ 
tect.  But  thousands  of  people,  I  will 
venture  to  lay  a  modest  bet,  in  the  re¬ 
motest  parts  of  Montana  or  South  Afri¬ 
ca,  know  faiily  well  the  name  of  almost 
every  literary  contributor  to  the  last 
twelve  numbers  of  this  Review.  Yet 
even  so.  the  diffusion  is  not  necessarily 
very  effective,  from  the  author’s  point 
of  view,  at  least.  It  means  nothing. 
A  surprisingly  small  number  of  copies 
of  a  book — in  the  case  of  a  serious  or 
scientific  work  how  surprisingly  few 
would  be  almost  incredible — suffices  to 
bring  it  well  within  reach  of  pretty  nearly 
everybody  who  cares  to  read  it.  Circu¬ 
lating  libraries,  the  British  Museum, 
Tauchnitz  editions,  American  piracy,  do 
the  rest,  and  the  author,  poor  soul,  lau- 
datur  et  alget. 

With  law,  medicine,  practical  arts,  it 
is  all  the  other  way.  The  names,  to  be 
sure,  are  not  known  ;  there  is  little  to 
diffuse  them  ;  but  when  the  particular 
piece  of  work  wants  doing,  they  get 
hunted  up,  and  the  purchaser  must  pay 
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the  market  price  for  the  very  best  work¬ 
man  then  and  there  in  the  market  ob¬ 
tainable. 

In  literature,  however,  in  spite  of  all 
this  wide  diffusibility,  effective  reputa¬ 
tions  erow  very  slowly  ;  and  there  is  no 
special  incentive  of  private  interest  to 
make  the  general  public  seek  out  and 
employ  rising  talent.  Men  read  and 
buy  for  the  most  part  the  books  of  the 
people  whose  names  they  know,  and 
have  long  known  best ;  and  they  know 
best  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
the  longest  before  the  public.  Hence  it 
very  rarely  happens  that  an  author  earns 
a  decent  income  during  his  own  life¬ 
time  ;  and  when  he  begins  to  earn  one 
after  his  death,  it  is  the  publisher — that 
far-sighted  mortgagee  of  his  brains— 
who  reaps  in  the  long-run  all  the  benefit. 

III. 

.Art,  you  say,  is  in  the  same  category, 
surely  ;  for  there,  too,  are  not  the  dead 
always  at  the  head  of  the  profession  ? 

Not  quite  :  the  cases  are  by  no  means 
exactly  parallel. 

It  is  true  that  Raphaels,  Michelan¬ 
gelos,  Leonardos  sell  to-day  at  higher 
prices  (though  not  at  very  much  higher 
prices)  than  Leightons,  Watts,  or  Alma 
Tademas.  But  there  is  not  anywhere 
any  large  stock  of  Raphaels  and  Michel¬ 
angelos  now  on  sale  ;  and  the  demand 
for  such  things  far  exceeds  the  effective 
supply  at  any  given  moment.  Once 
more,  there’s  nothing  in  art  which  an¬ 
swers  at  all  to  the  power  possessed  by 
the  printing-press  of  indefinitely  multi¬ 
plying  in  exact  fac-simile  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  literature.  “  How  about  en¬ 
graving  ?’  ’  asks  the  cheap  objector. 
But  engraving  doesn't  go  in  the  least  on 
all  fours  with  the  case  of  printing.  If 
you  buy  a  Hamlet,  a  Paradise  Lost,  a 
Vanity  Fair,  a  Pickwick,  you  buy  the 
very  identical  plav,  or  poem,  or  novel 
which  Shakespeare,  or  Milton,  or  Thack¬ 
eray,  or  Dickens  originally  composed. 
If  you  buy  an  engraving  of  any  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Tribuna  at  the  Uffizi, 
you  buy,  not  a  Raphael  or  a  Fra  Angel¬ 
ico,  but  merely  a  colorless  and  inferior 
copy. 

The  fact  is,  the  artist  has  two  strings 
to  his  bow  ;  the  author  only  one.  The 
artist  has  both  original  and  copyright  ; 
while  the  author  has  copyright  itself 


alone.  And  in  the  artist's  case  the  orig¬ 
inal  is  far  the  more  important  of  the 
two,  while  in  the  author’s  case  the  orig¬ 
inal  manusc'ript  is  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  mere  waste  paper. 

And  here  again  the  difference  is  fund¬ 
amental.  Art  always  commands  a  high 
price  in  the  market  because  the  artist 
plays  (unwittingly  and  unwillingly,  but 
still  perforce  plays)  upon  one  of  the 
meanest  and  smallest  of  all  human  feel¬ 
ings.  (I’m  not  blaming  him  for  it  :  I 
merely  note  the  fact  as  a  fact  of  nature.) 
He  appeals  to  the  hateful  monopolist 
instinct  of  humanity,  especially  of  rich 
and  ostentatious  humanity.  He  indi¬ 
rectly  and  unconsciously  pampers  the 
vulgar  tastes  of  such  people  as  dukes, 
and  brewers,  and  cotton-spinners.  What 
these  men  mainly  want  when  they  buy  a 
picture  is  a  means  of  displaying  their 
own  wealth  and  their  own  munificence 
to  the  remainder  of  their  species.  If 
they  could  buy  the  monopoly  of  a  play 
of  Shakespeare’s  or  a  novel  of  Scott’s, 
frame  it  and  glaze  it  in  handsome  style, 
and  hang  it  up  as  a  decoration  in  their 
own  drawing-rooms — with  the  right  to 
say  to  all  their  acquaintances,  in  a  pom¬ 
pous  whisper,  “  This  is  the  masterpiece 
of  the  great  So-and-so  ;  I  picked  it  up, 
dirt  cheap,  for  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  Fleet  Street” — then  litera¬ 
ture,  too,  would  profit  by  their  odious 
foible.  But  unfortunately  the  manu¬ 
script  of  a  new  novel  by  Besant  is  not 
decorative  ;  and  nobody  would  care  to 
read  the  book  (however  neatly  written) 
in  the  author’s  handwriting.  A  picture, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  immediate  inter¬ 
est  ;  and  when  you  buy  it  and  hang  it 
on  your  wall,  you  know  you  have  got 
what  nobody  else  on  earth  can  duplicate. 
The  stock  of  old  masters  being  neces¬ 
sarily  limited,  new  masters  also  have 
their  chance  of  favor.  But  who  will 
care  to  buy  a  new  book  by  a  rising  au¬ 
thor  when  he  can  get  the  pick  of  Thack¬ 
eray,  and  Dickens,  and  Carlyle,  and 
Macaulay  any  day  for  a  shilling  ? 

Hence  the  first  great  disadvantage 
under  which  the  trade  of  writer  lies  is 
simply  this,  that  the  competition  of  the 
dead,  here  and  here  only,  is  overwhelm- 
ing. 

I  might  add  if  I  liked  that  this  natural 
tendency  to  feed  the  mind  mainly  upon 
the  literary  work  of  past  ages  is  as  bad 
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for  the  reader  as  it  is  fatal  for  the  writer  ; 
that  the  best  liteiature  for  any  (genera¬ 
tion  to  nourish  itself  upon  is  the  living, 
breathing,  actual  literature  of  its  own 
cuntempoiaries  ;  that  the  cheapening  cf 
old  books  helps  not  only  to  stifle  new 
ones,  but  to  retard  the  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  whole  community  ; 
that  men  read  old  and  worn-out  thought, 
thought  that  has  had  its  day  and  done 
its  work  in  the  world,  when  they  ought 
to  be  taking  in  the  fresh,  new  ideas,  the 
living  leaven  of  future  progress  and  fu¬ 
ture  evolution.  But  I  refrain  from  such 
folly.  The  wise  man  never  utters  one 
half  of  what  he  really  thinks.  Most  of 
us  who  scribble  have  suffered  severely 
enough  already  in  all  conscience  for  ex¬ 
pressing  a  far  more  modest  fraction  of 
our  true  opinion.  So  I  say  no  more. 
Let  us  not  cast  our  pearls  any  longer 
before  the  faces  of  the  gentlemen  who 
review  Reviews  in  the  weekly  papers. 

IV. 

The  first  great  reason,  then,  why  the 
author  should  be  so  badly  paid  for  his 
toil  is  the  competition  of  the  dead,  and 
the  consequent  comparatively  small  de¬ 
mand  for  living  literature.  The  second, 
which  operates  even  where  a  specific 
piece  of  work  is  wanted  to  order  at  a 
fixed  price,  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
literature  is  least  of  all  trades  a  close 
profession. 

The  lawyer,  be  he  barrister  or  solici¬ 
tor,  has  to  pass  many  years,  and  many 
examinations,  in  preparation  for  his  fu¬ 
ture  work  in  life.  The  physician,  the 
surgeon,  the  parson,  the  engineer,  all 
require  a  special  training  and  special 
credentials  for  their  particular  functions. 
But  any  man  (or  woman)  who  can  hold 
a  pen  and  spell  decently  (I  am  credibly 
informed  even  the  latter  qualification  is 
politely  waived  in  the  case  of  ladies)  can 
become  an  author  at  his  (or  her)  own 
sweet  will.  It  must  be  so,  of  course  ; 
a  competitive  examination  for  the  post 
of  novelist  would  be  too  grotesque  ;  but 
the  inevitable  result  of  this  open  career 
u|>on  the  wages  of  the  trade,  viewed  as 
a  trade,  is  simply  that  the  price  of  liter¬ 
ary  labor  goes  down  on  the  average  to 
the  minimum  price  of  unskilled  labor  of 
the  clerkly  kind  in  the  general  market. 

A  trade  so  open  to  all  the  world  as 
this  is  naturally  exposed  to  the  incur¬ 


sions  of  the  amateur  ;  and  what  is  odd¬ 
est,  the  amateur  in  this  trade  alone 
stands  at  no  possible  disadvantage. 
Quite  the  contrary  :  he  carries  into  the 
trade  his  outside  reputation.  Nobody 
would  entrust  the  management  of  his 
case  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  But  if  a  great 
doctor,  a  well-known  soldier,  a  popular 
painter,  a  familiar  singer  or  actor  or 
beauty  writes  a  book,  it  sells,  not  only 
as  well  as  the  average  book  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  author,  but  a  great  deal  better. 
The  name  of  a  lord,  or  a  Cabinet  Min¬ 
ister,  or  a  fashionable  preacher,  or  a 
momentary  lion,  the  comet  of  a  season, 
or  the  cover  of  this  Review  itself,  draws 
far  more,  1  venture  to  guess,  than  the 
name  of  the  ablest  essayist  or  the  deep¬ 
est  thinker  now  working  regularly  on 
English  letters.  And  apart  even  from 
these  occasional  intrusions  of  the  out¬ 
side  public  into  the  professional  pre¬ 
serves,  there  is  the  further  fact  that  a 
vast  deal  of  journeyman  literary  work  is 
turjied  out  by  unprofessional  hands,  or 
by  people  who  eke  out  small  incomes, 
fixed  or  otherwise,  by  writing  for  pleas¬ 
ure  in  their  leisure  moments.  Such 
writers  can  naturally  afford  to  take  a 
smaller  price  for  their  occasional  ser¬ 
vices  than  the  professional  author  ;  and 
their  competition  tends  still  further  to 
depress  the  wages  of  a  trade  already 
more  than  sufficiently  depressed  by  the 
unique  and  abnormal  competition  of  the 
dead. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  no  man  outside  the 
walls  of  Colney  Hatch  ever  voluntarily 
and  deliberately  devotes  himself  to  the 
trade  of  authorship.  Of  course  there 
are  people  who  write  books  for  the  love 
of  it — that  is  quite  another  thing.  Most 
authors,  if  they  came  into  ten  thousand 
a  year,  would  doubtless  go  on  writing 
books  themselves — ihe  books  they  want 
to  write,  not  the  books  the  public  asks 
of  them.  But  no  man,  probably,  ever 
became  by  choice  a  professional  writer, 
a  “  bookse'ler’s  hack,”  as  our  ancestors 
bluntly  but  forcibly  phrased  it.  A  trade 
so  ill-paid  and  so  overworked  would 
gain  no  recruits,  except  for  dire  neces¬ 
sity.  Men  are  driven  into  literature,  as 
they  are  driven  into  crime,  by  hunger 
alone.  The  most  hateful  of  professions 
(as  a  profession,  I  mean),  it  becomes 
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tolerable  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
wife  and  family,  or  the  primary  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  The  wages  are 
low  ;  the  prizes  are  few  and  often  fal¬ 
lacious  ;  the  work  is  so  hard  that  it  kills 
or  disables  most  men  who  undertake  it 
before  they  arrive  at  middle  life  ;  while 
above  all,  to  the  sensitive  mind — and 
most  authors  are  constitutionally  sensi¬ 
tive — there  is  the  annoying  liability  to 
censure  and  criticism  which  meets  your 
most  honest  and  careful  work  at  every 
street  corner  with  blunt  obtrusiveness. 

In  most  other  walks  of  life  men  only 
hear  what  is  said  for  good  about  them. 
People  are  polite,  or  at  least  are  reticent. 
In  literature,  as  in  politics,  the  most 
modest  and  thinking  of  men  must  per¬ 
petually  submit  to  hear  his  intelligence, 
his  taste,  and  his  personality  discussed 
in  public  with  charming  frankness,  in 
plain  print,  and  in  every  journal.  If 
men  think  him  a  fool,  they  don’t  dis¬ 
guise  the  fact  ;  they  tell  him  so  plainly. 
If  they  think  him  a  snob,  they  inform 
him  to  his  face  of  that  pleasing  belief 
with  brutal  sincerity.  Probably  most 
professional  men  of  letters,  if  they  told 
the  truth,  would  admit  at  once  they 
would  give  their  right  hands  never  to  be 
compelled  any  longer  to  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  this  painful  ordeal  of  public 
quizzing. 

Why.  then,  do  men  write  for  pay  at 
all  ?  Well,  because  they  must  live  some¬ 
how.  The  profession  is  recruited  al¬ 
most  entirely,  I  believe,  from  the  actual 
or  potential  failures  of  other  callings. 
The  man  who  has  knocked  in  vain  at  all 
other  doors,  or  the  man  who  has  not 
capital  enough  even  to  approach  any 
other  door  with  the  silver  key  which 
alone  admits  to  the  outer  vestibulr  ,  takes 
as  a  last  resource  to  literature.  Some 
of  us  are  schoolmasters  or  college  tutors  ; 
some  of  us  are  doctors  who  failed  to 
draw  patients  ;  some  of  ns  are  “  stickit 
ministers’’  or  disfrocked  parsons;  a 
vast  proportion  are  briefless  banisters. 
When  a  man  who  knows  how  to  put  an 
English  sentence  grammatically  together 
has  no  other  resource  left  in  life,  he  sells 
himself,  body  and  soul,  in  the  last  re¬ 
sort  to  the  public  press,  and  produces 
the  fabric  they  call  literature. 

Novelists  in  particular  are  probably 
always  made,  not  born  ;  being  in  this 
respect  the  antipodes  of  the  poet.  Di¬ 


vine  bards  sing  because  they  must ;  but 
I  suppose  no  man  ever  took  by  choice 
to  the  pursuit  of  fiction.  Fellows  drift 
into  it  under  stress  of  circumstances, 
because  that  is  the  particular  ware  most 
specially  required  by  the  market  of  the 
moment.  Women,  it  is  true,  often  ar¬ 
dently  desire  to  write  a  novel  ;  but  that 
is  because  they  mainly  read  little  else, 
and  literary  aspiration  in  their  case, 
therefore,  naturally  betakes  itself  in  that 
particular  direction.  To  be  an  author 
and  to  be  a  novelist  are  to  them  identi¬ 
cal.  But  the  literary  aspirations  of  an 
educated  man  genet allv  lead  quite  else¬ 
where.  It  is  only  the  stern  laws  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  that  compel  him  in  the 
end  to  turn  aside  from  the  Lord’s  work 
to  serve  tables  for  his  daily  sustenance. 

V. 

.And  this  brings  me  to  a  further  de¬ 
plorable  result  of  these  economic  condi¬ 
tions  governing  the  unfortunate  trade  of 
authorship — the  only  trade  pursued  by 
educated  men  which  requires  neither 
capital,  nor  credentials,  nor  special 
training^the  result,  I  mean,  that  the 
author  himself,  viewed  as  an  economic 
unit,  must  aim,  above  all  things,  at  suit¬ 
ing  his  market.  This  is  a  truth  as  clear, 
fom  the  economic  point  of  view,  as  the 
truth  that  the  baker,  the  grocer,  and  the 
producer  generally  must  produce  what 
the  public  wants  to  buy,  not  what  he 
himself  thinks  would  be  best  for  the 
public.  There  is  no  way  out  of  it,  work 
it  how  you  will.  He  can’t  possibly 
force  the  market.  You  may  not  like 
the  conclusion — the  conclusions  of  polit¬ 
ical  economy  are  usually  distasteful  ; 
but,  like  it  or  lump  it,  it  is  true  none 
the  less.  We  have  to  deal  here  with  a 
crowded  trade,  in  which  competition  is 
exceptionally  and  fatally  severe — a  trace 
which  kills  off  its  workmen  faster  than 
any  sweating  system  ever  devised  by 
human  ingenuity — a  trade  compared 
with  which  (I  speak  seriously)  match¬ 
making  and  silvering  and  house-painting 
and  coal-mining  ate  healthy  and  con¬ 
genial  light  occupations.  Paternoster 
Row  (as  every  passer-by  must  surely 
have  observed)  is  white  underfoot  with 
the  blanched  and  mouldering  skeletons 
of  its  victims.  The  hours  are  long,  the 
strain  is  severe,  the  pace  is  killing,  and 
the  pay  is  inadequate.  In  this  trade. 
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therefore,  unless  a  man  produces  the 
precise  object  the  public  wants,  for  a 
public  exceptionally  fastidious  and  ca¬ 
pricious,  he  goes  to  the  wall  as  sure  as 
fate,  and  the  black  earth  yawns  hollow 
below  to  receive  him. 

Of  course  most  men,  in  spite  of  the 
public,  have  their  own  fancies  and  their 
own  likings.  The  best  of  us  are  human. 
Your  native  taste  may  be  all  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  baa-lambs  and  buttercups  ; 
you  may  love  to  babble  of  green  fields 
and  to  purl  melodiously  in  limpid  prose 
of  pulling  brooks  ;  but  all  that  is  naught. 
If  the  public  of  the  moment  demands 
sensation  you  must  throw  the  White¬ 
chapel  murders  into  the  shade  with  your 
paper  atrocities,  and  revel  in  human 
gore  with  a  cheerful  face,  as  though  you 
much  preferred  that  unpleasant  medium 
for  your  moining  tub  to  any  less  clammy 
and  sanguine  liquid.  Or  your  natural 
bent  may  be  all  for  tragedy  ;  you  may 
pant  to  ennoble  the  buskined  stage,  and 
to  purify  the  souls  of  Mr.  Mudie’s  sub¬ 
scribers  with  Aristotelian  correctness  by 
fear  and  pity.  But  if  the  public  has  de¬ 
tected  in  you  some  faint  undercurrent 
of  amatory  vein,  you  must  exhibit 
Aphrodite,  robed  round  with  nothing 
but  the  world's  desire,  on  every  page  of 
your  glowing  verse,  or  must  unravel  the 
tangles  of  Nesaea's  hair  through  three 
long  volumes,  till  you’re  sick  and  tired 
of  it.  The  people  want  to  be  amused, 
and  amused  it  will  be  in  its  own  way,  in 
spite  of  you.  Just  now  that  way  is 
hacking  dusky  South  African  flesh  into 
small  pieces  ;  and  all  the  fiction  and 
imagination  of  the  age  must  needs  warp 
itself  from  its  predestined  path  to  gratify 
this  jejune  recrudescence  of  barbarism, 
this  morbid  taste  for  blood  and  thunder 
in  literature. 

There’s  no  help  for  it,  no  way  out  of 
it.  As  a  plain  matter  of  political  econ¬ 
omy  the  facts  are  these  :  Innumerable 
workers  possess  the  field.  Competition 
is  keen,  success  is  difficult.  If  y(ni  don’t 
supply  what  the  public  wants,  somebody 
else  will  step  in  and  oust  you  ;  and  the 
somebody  else  will  survive  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  life,  while  you  go  to  the  wall  or 
into  the  workhouse.  That  is  the  gospel 
according  to  Darwin  and  Malthui  ap¬ 
plied  to  art.  “  Saltavit  et  placuit”  is 
all  the  epitaph  you  can  ever  hope  for  ; 
and  not  to  please  is  simply  fatal. 
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“  But  high  aims  in  art,  the  noble  de¬ 
sire  to  elevate  and  train  the  taste  of  the 
people— have  we  not  heard  that  great 
artists  must  create  the  faculty  by  which 
they  are  to  be  appreciated  ?”  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth,  with  variations  in¬ 
numerable.  Now,  let  us  be  serious.  I 
am  speaking  here,  not  about  great  art¬ 
ists,  but  about  the  common  and  respect¬ 
able  trade  of  author.  There  are  authors 
who  do  not  depend  upon  the  trade  ; 
those  lucky  dogs  can  please  themselves 
if  they  like  in  this  matter,  and  I  don’t 
doubt  that  in  the  end  they  often  succeed 
in  pleasing  the  public  also.  Ruskin  is 
a  splendid  case  in  point  ;  others  occur, 
but,  mindful  of  the  dignity  of  British 
prose  once  more,  I  refrain  from  naming 
them.  In  such  instances  the  author’s 
subsistence  is  secuied  meanwhile,  and 
he  can  go  on  writing  the  way  he  chooses, 
and  as  long  as  he  chooses,  till  he  secures 
his  public  as  well.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  waiting  for  your  public,  if  you  die  of 
starvation  yourself  in  the  mean  time  ? 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
most  authors  can’t  print  what  they  like 
at  their  own  expense.  They  haven’t  the 
capital.  They  are  dependent  upon  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  booksellers,  proprietors, 
and  those  sensible  people — sound  busi¬ 
ness  heads — will  only  print  the  sort  of 
stuff  they  expect  to  pay  them.  All  this 
talk  about  its  being  the  duty  of  the  au¬ 
thor  to  elevate  public  taste,  etc.,  etc., 
belongs  to  a  purely  ideal  world,  where 
political  economy  and  the  struggle  for 
life  have  not  yet  penetrated.  In  the 
actual  practical  world  we  all  live  in,  the 
author  must  work  for  his  daily  wage  like 
any  other  journeyman  laborer.  If  he 
pleases  his  public,  he  cams  his  salt  ;  if 
he  doesn’t  please  it — open  the  doors, 
and  exit.  You  might  as  well  tell  the 
baker’s  man,  as  he  goes  his  round,  he 
should  aim  at  elevating  the  taste  of  the 
back  streets  by  supplying  the  people 
with  Vienna  bread  and  French  rolls  of 
the  daintiest  pattern.  How  is  he  to  get 
the  Hour  and  machinery  to  turn  them 
out  ?  and  supposing  he  does,  of  what 
use  would  it  be  if  the  back-street  folks 
have  no  money  to  buy  them  with,  or 
don’t  want  them  ? 

Of  course  there  are  always  a  few  au¬ 
thors  who  insist  upon  “  following  the 
intuitions  of  their  own  genius,”  and  who 
sometimes  succeed  (with  iron  constitu- 
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tions)  in  pulling  through,  in  spite  of 
everything ;  but  far  more  often  they 
faint  by  the  way  and  p>erish  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  to  receive  payment  thereafter,  at 
the  public  expense,  sumptuous  but  un¬ 
satisfactory  marble  monuments.  These 
are  the  martyrs,  and  martyrdom  is  al¬ 
ways  an  edifying  spectacle  ;  but  it  isn’t 
practical,  and  moreover,  in  most  cases, 
it  isn't  even  right.  A  man  may  be 
ready  enough  to  starve,  himself,  but  the 
better  part  of  us  have  given  hostages  to 
fortune  ;  and  there  is  more  real  heroism 
in  toiling  on  uncomplainingly  at  distaste¬ 
ful  work  for  those  hostages*  sakes  than 
in  making  your  wife  and  children  starve 
with  you  uncomplainingly  because,  for¬ 
sooth,  you  are  a  heaven-born  genius, 
and  must  give  free  play  to  the  inspira¬ 
tion  within  you.  The  first  plain  duty 
of  most  plain  men  is  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities  to  those  who  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  them.  Maityrdom  is  a 
showy  and  effective  business,  it  brings 
down  the  house  at  the  close  with  a  rush  ; 
but  a  modest  sum  put  away  in  the  Three 
per  Cents  commends  itself  rather  as  an 
aim  in  life  to  what  is,  after  all,  the  high¬ 
est  morality. 

Not  that  there  are  not  heroic  instances 
on  the  other  side.  One  there  is  of  a 
great  thinker  who  resolutely  devoted  his 
small  capital  and  the  years  of  his  life  to 
the  development  of  a  philosophical  sys¬ 
tem,  on  which  at  first  he  wasted  himself 
in  vain,  with  no  return  and  little  sym¬ 
pathy,  till  at  last,  after  many  days,  the 
world  of  a  sudden  woke  up  with  a  start 
to  find  him  acknowledged  as  its  pro- 
foundest  teacher.  But,  then,  the  great 
thinker  had  that  little  capital  to  start 
with  ;  he  had  no  family  ties  ;  he  stood 
alone  in  the  world,  to  sink  or  swim  ; 
and  he  resolutely  determined  to  spend 
himself  in  the  effort.  That  was  hero¬ 
ism  if  you  like,  but  heroism  possible  or 
praiseworthy  only  in  a  few  exceptional 
instances.  A  trade  can't  be  carried  on 
upon  such  terms  as  those  ;  it  must  keep 
alive  its  workmen,  and  the  workmen  can 
only  be  kept  alive  by  pleasing  their 
public. 

It  is  one  of  the  minor  annoyances  of 
an  author’s  life,  indeed,  that  the  world 
at  large  can  never  be  made  to  recognize 
this  plain  fact,  but  constantly  insists  on 
identifying  the  writer  with  his  books  or 
his  articles.  It  takes  it  for  granted  that 


he  writes  what  he  likes,  and  that  he 
chooses  his  themes  because  he  is  per¬ 
sonally  interested  in  them.  Sometimes 
it  scolds  him  for  his  evil  selection  : 

“  Oh,  how  can  you  write  such  horrid 
things?’’  or,  “Why  do  you  always 
make  your  plots  so  dreadfully  blood¬ 
thirsty  ?’’ — while  he,  poor  innocent  soul, 
with  his  finger  to  his  mouth,  would  prob¬ 
ably  far  prefer  to  spin  out  a  pretty  idyl¬ 
lic  story  about  the  domestic  loves  of  two 
nice  young  people,  who  after  many  vicis¬ 
situdes  were  happily  married,  or  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  world  to  the  best  of  bis  abil¬ 
ity  on  the  precise  relations  of  the  double 
stars  to  the  unresolved  nebulae.  They 
little  know  that  at  that  very  moment  a 
note  from  an  editor,  supreme  arbiter  of 
fate,  lies  open  upon  his  table,  “  Why 
don’t  you  give  us  a  little  more  incident  ? 
Couldn’t  you  manage,  now,  to  kill  off 
Guy  and  let  Ethel’s  throat  be  Anally  cut 
after  a  desperate  struggle  by  the  insur¬ 
gent  Zulus  ?’’  But  oftener  still — and 
this  is  far  more  annoying — the  world 
makes  little  complimentaiy  speeches  : 
“  That  was  a  sweet  story  of  jours’’ — 
good  heavens,  the  Trial  of  the  Ruddi- 
gore  Mystery  !  or  “  How  I  did  laugh 
over  that  clever  essay  on  the  Ethics  of 
Bores !’’  pumped  up  perforce  with  a 
nervous  headache  in  response  to  an  ur¬ 
gent  demand  from  an  employer  for  a 
humorous  article.  What  is  worst  of  all, 
the  world  even  writes  you  earnest  argu¬ 
mentative  letters  about  the  precious  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  you  have  last  written,  as 
though  you  cared  for  it  :  “  Have  you 
seen  my  pamphlet  on  the  South  Austra¬ 
lian  corn  question  ?’’  or  “  Do  you  know 
that  there  exists  at  Rome  a  more  perfect 
copy  of  the  Apollo  of  Lysippus  than 
even  the  one  you  praise  so  highly  in 
your  interesting  paper  on  the  Uevtlop- 
ment  of  the  Plastic  Art  in  Corinth  ?’’ 
Why,  that  tedious  article  was  written  to 
order,  at  so  much  per  column,  to  accom¬ 
pany  plates  already  engraved,  for  the 
editor  of  a  leading  art-magazine  ;  and 
you  take  about  as  much  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  plastic  art  of  Corinth  or  of 
Corioli,  as  a  shoemaker  takes  in  the 
metatarsal  bones  of  this,  that,  or  the 
other  particular  customer.  You  mugged 
it  all  up  as  Mr.  Potts’s  young  man 
mugged  up  the  subject  of  Chinese  meta¬ 
physics,  and  as  soon  as  you  had  deliv¬ 
ered  your  soul,  according  to  contract. 
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of  the  five  thousand  words,  neither  more 
nor  less,  sufficient  to  imbed  those  eight 
interesting  engravings  in  a  shallow  strat¬ 
um  of  insipid  letterpress,  you  dismissed 
the  plastic  art  of  Corinth  for  good  from 
your  mind,  with  a  fervent  hope  that  no 
malign  influence  would  ever  compel  you 
in  an  evil  hour  a  second  time  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  dry  details  of  Hellenic  sculp¬ 
ture. 

VI. 

Cynicism  ?  Ah,  no ;  despondent 
realization  of  economic  law.  These  are 
the  conditions  under  which  alone  the 
author  by  trade  necessarily  lives.  But 
do  you  think  he  likes  them  ?  Incredi* 
ble  !  Impossible  ! 

For  the  author,  too,  has  had  his  day 
of  illusion,  you  may  be  sure.  There 
was  once  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  when 
he  thought  he  might  say  what  lay  near¬ 
est  his  own  heart  ;  might  speak  out  to 
the  world,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  truth 
that  was  in  him.  Never  mind  whether 
the  truth  was  worth  speaking  or  not  :  to 
him  at  least  it  was  all  important.  Hard 
experience  alone  has  knocked  all  that 
out  of  him.  And  to  the  end,  for  the  most 
part,  he  kicks  against  the  pricks.  He 
hates  the  sordid,  squalid  necessity  for 
earning  his  bread  by  lowering  himself  to 
the  tastes  of  the  public  he  must  needs 
serve  with  its  daily  literature.  Slowly 
and  painfully  he  learns  to  take  his  place 
beside  the  maker  of  hats  and  the  im¬ 
porter  of  latest  Paris  fashions,  as  a  unit 
in  a  trade  that  lives  by  pleasing.  Per¬ 
haps  pot-boiling  is  his  true  function  in 
life,  but  he  at  any  rate  must  have  other 
ideals  and  other  interests.  For  the  au¬ 
thor  has  usually  aims  and  aspirations 
and  theories  of  his  own.  The  very  abil¬ 
ity  which  enables  him  to  spin  words  into 
pretty  phrases  that  take  the  editorial 
mind  by  their  freshness,  implies  as  a 
rule  tastes,  feelings,  and  sympathies 
above  the  common.  If  he  could,  he 
would  gladly  say  what  he  has  deepest 
and  most  earnest  within  him.  He 
would  give  the  people  of  his  best.  But 
when  he  tries  it  on,  the  people  too  often 
turn  it  over  listlessly  at  the  railway 
bookstalls,  and  say  with  a  yawn,  “  We 
prefer  his  shilling  shockers,  thank  you.” 

And  most  of  us  have  tried  it  on,  every 
now  and  again.  We  have  listened,  as 
advised,  to  the  intuitions  of  our  inspired 


genius.  The  publishers,  to  be  sure, 
looked  askance  at  our  work  ;  they  shook 
their  capitalist  heads  ominously.  Never 
mind  ;  we  have  a  few  hundreds  of  our 
own  laid  by — the  spoils  of  the  Philistines 
from  those  shockers  aforesaid  :  let  us 
publish  at  our  own  risk  and  expense. 
’Sdeath,  we’ll  print  it.  Alas,  alas,  how 
flat  that  work  fell,  in  which  we  tried  to 
elevate  the  taste  or  improve  the  morals 
or  intellect  of  the  public  !  The  public 
chose  rather  to  keep  its  taste  and  morals 
at  its  own  dull  level.  A  loss  or  two  of 
this  sort  soon  taught  us  wisdom.  We 
accepted  our  true  place  in  the  world. 
We  boiled  the  pot,  if  not  cheerfully,  yet 
resignedly.  We  began  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  market.  Most  of  us  never  quite 
succeed  in  catching  it,  to  be  sure  ;  that 
pulse  is  so  capricious — or  we  ourselves 
have  such  insensitive  finger-ends — that 
we  fail  exactly  to  synchronize  somehow 
with  its  erratic  movements.  But  we  get 
near  enough  to  make  both  ends  meet 
approximately.  That  modest  result  am¬ 
ply  suffices  for  the  average  ruck  of  a 
hard-worked  but  eminently  humble  and 
contented  profession. 

The  fact  is,  as  the  world  is  constituted, 
to  say  out  in  full  what  you  actually  think 
about  anything  is  simply  fatal.  You 
must  write  always  with  one  eye  askew 
upon  ten  thousand  foolish  popular  prej¬ 
udices.  Especially  in  England,  to  hold 
opinions  about  any  really  great  and  im¬ 
portant  subject — about  the  relations  of 
man  to  the  Cosmos,  for  example  ;  to 
space  and  time  and  matter  and  energy  ; 
to  earth  and  ocean  and  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  ;  or  again,  about  the  relations  of 
man  to  man,  of  man  to  woman,  to  the 
child  and  the  family,  to  the  past  and  the 
future  ;  to  the  evolution  and  ultimate 
perfection  of  the  race  ;  any  question,  in 
short,  of  politics,  or  religion,  or  social 
science,  or  sexual  morality,  in  the  least 
degree  above  the  opinions  vulgarly  held 
by  the  bourgeois  mass  of  our  Philistine 
fellow-countrymen,  is  nothing  less  than 
damning.  To  have  ethical  theories  su¬ 
perior  to  the  morality  of  the  grocer,  the 
baker,  and  the  Baptist  minister  ;  to  have 
views  of  life  more  comprehensive  than 
the  views  of  blushing  sixteen  in  the  rec¬ 
tory  drawing-room,  is  to  write  yourself 
anathema.  On  all  these  subjects — all 
the  subjects  about  which  it  is  worth 
while  giving  an  opinion  at  all — the  world 
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doesn’t  want  to  hear  anybody’s  opinion  : 
it  wants  to  go  on  uncriticised  and  un¬ 
thinking,  on  its  own  commonplace  banal 
level. 

“  But  the  great  geniuses  said  their  say 
boldly  and  made  their  mark,  and  pleased 
in  spite  of  it.”  Of  course.  What  can 
you  not  do  if  you  are  a  great  genius  ? 
That  is  small  consolation  to  those  hard¬ 
working  souls  who  are  not  geniuses  ; 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  every  profession 
can  never  hope  to  be  all  held-ofhceTS. 
What  is  the  use  of  telling  the  corporal 
who  finds  military  cheer  in  barracks 
hard,  that  at  the  officers’  mess  they  fare 
sumptuously  every  day  ofi  champagne 
and  turtle  ?  Yet  even  among  the  great 
geniuses  of  the  world  there  have  been 
no  doubt  four  classes.  The  first  is  the 
class  who  could  afford  to  wait  and  bide 
their  time  ;  who  were  not  of  the  trade  ; 
who  cared  but  little  what  the  world 
thought  of  them  ;  who  would  go  their 
own  way  and  say  their  own  say,  and 
care  for  no  man.  The  second  is  the 
class  who  perish  in  the  attempt — the 
Chattertons  and  Keatses,  the  Brunos 
and  Dolets — the  noble  army  of  martyrs 
whom  few  can  follow.  The  third  is  the 
class  of  lucky  hits — the  men  who  early 
take  the  public  fancy,  like  Dickens  or 
Hugo,  and  can  do  thenceforth  pretty 
much  as  they  like.  The  fourth  is  the 
class  of  those  who  deliberately  set  them¬ 
selves  merely  to  please,  and  succeed  at 
last  by  dint  of  their  genius  in  pleasing 
royally. 

To  most  journeyman  authors,  how¬ 
ever,  literature  is  simply  a  hard  trade, 
governed  like  any  other  by  the  cruel 
laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The  one 
glorious  possibility  the  craft  encloses  is 
the  stray  chance  of  a  hit — one  of  those 
sudden  jumps  whereby  a  man’s  price 
goes  up  at  a  bound  from  hundreds  to 
thousands,  by  some  inexplicable  whim 
of  public  fancy.  Every  workman  in  the 
literary  trade  lives  in  a  per{>etual  de¬ 
ferred  hope  of  accomplishing  some  day 
such  a  grand  revolution.  It  is  this 


strange  gambling  element  of  the  craft 
that  keeps  him  at  times  from  losing  heart 
entirely  when  things  look  blackest.  It 
is  this  that  reconciles  him  to  the  homely, 
slighted  shepherd’s  trade.  Every  now 
and  then  he  sees  one  of  his  friends  burst 
out  in  this  wise  into  sudden  blaze,  often 
with  a  work  no  better  than  many  of  his 
previous  good  works  which  the  public 
slighted,  sometimes,  indeed,  by  no  means 
with  his  best  one  ;  and  why  may  not  he 
too  in  his  turn  do  likewise?  To  the 
journeyman  author  that  chance,  if  ever 
it  comes,  means  not  only  a  competence, 
it  means  also,  what  is  dearer  by  far  to 
him,  emancipation,  freedom.  For  when 
once  an  author  has  attained  success,  he 
is  free  indeed.  He  may  say  what  he 
likes.  He  may  tell  the  truth  at  last,  anc 
no  man  will  curb  him.  From  its  favor¬ 
ites  the  public  will  suffer  anything. 
Carlyle  gave  it  abuse,  Ruskin  gives  it 
nonsense,  but  it  smiles  benignly.  That 
long  self -repression  will  be  all  at  an  end. 
That  drudgery  of  applying  his  noblest 
faculties  to  work  that  he  hates  will  all 
be  over.  He  can  bring  out  after  ail  his 
great  work  on  the  celestial  parallax,  or 
can  explain  his  heretical  and  unpalatable 
views  on  the  population  question.  He 
can  even  publish  his  epic  poem,  or  print 
the  tragedy  that  the  management  of  the 
Lyceum  so  unaccountably  rejected.  So 
at  each  fresh  book  his  hopes  rise  high  ; 
surely  the  hit  is  coming  now  ;  he  has 
fetched  that  thick-skinned  ruminant  the 
public,  this  time  !  Alas,  the  new  ven¬ 
ture  falls  flat  as  all  its  predecessors  at 
Mudie’s,  or  has  that  modest  bookselling 
succis  d' estime  that  attends  all  through 
his  best  efforts  to  please  the  pachyder¬ 
matous  public.  He  has  failed  again  to 
find  the  thin  spot  in  that  rhinoceros 
hide.  To  work  once  more,  with  fools¬ 
cap  in  reams  !  Surely  at  last,  with  ail 
his  striving,  he  must  find  out  exactly 
what  that  capricious  many-headed  beast 
really  wants  from  him  ! — Fortmghtly 
Review. 
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AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 
BY  J.  ACTON  I.OMAX. 


A  LITTLE  time  ago,  owing  to  a  lead¬ 
ing  article  in  the  Standard,  a  discussion 
arose  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
English  and  American  girl  from  a  matri¬ 
monial  point  of  view.  Unfortunately, 
it  did  not  happen  to  arise  in  the  “  silly 
season,”  when  the  columns  of  our  news¬ 
papers  are  indulgent  to  the  wails  of  the 
“  British  Matron,”  the  ”  mistress  of  six 
servants,”  and  others  of  her  class,  and, 
furthermore,  several  of  the  letters  ran 
perilously  near  the  brink  of  mere  abuse  ; 
for  both  these  reasons,  probably,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  closed  somewhat  abruptly, 
before  any  fair  or  impartial  conclusions 
were  arrived  at  on  either  side.  The 
fact  remains,  notwithstanding,  that  for 
some  cause  or  another,  American  girls 
are  much  sought  after  as  wives  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  as  the  reasons  seem  to  be 
involved  in  mystery,  especially  to  the 
women  themselves,  a  brief  consideration 
of  them  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  there  always  exists  what 
may  be  termed  a  family  jealousy  be¬ 
tween  the  Americans  and  ourselves. 
We  are  not  the  most  unprejudiced  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world — in  fact,  insularity  and 
a  firm  belief  in  the  superiority  of  every¬ 
thing  British  are  reproaches  still  hurled 
at  our  heads  even  by  our  own  country¬ 
men — and  the  Americans  are  in  no  way 
behind  us  in  this  respect.  But  neither 
of  us  can  ever  forget  that  we  are  the 
same  race,  and  it  is  this  consciousness 
of  kinship,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
never  cease  to  exist,  that  lends  acrimony 
to  our  bickerings.  We  never  look  upon 
Americans  as  foreigners  ;  if  we  discuss 
some  French  or  German  custom,  we 
shrug  our  shoulders,  declare  it  is  a  for¬ 
eign  idea  and  have  done  with  it ;  but  in 
criticising  American  customs  we  behave 
very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  mother 
who  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  va¬ 
garies  of  a  married  daughter,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  nobody  thought  of  acting 
thus  in  her  young  days,”  but  who  has 
no  right  to  interfere.  We  regard  them 
from  a  kindred  and  not  a  foreign  point 
of  view,  and  therefore  we  think  that  we 


ought  to  be  able  to  understand  them, 
just  as  the  aforesaid  mother  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  her  daughter,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
feel  aggrieved  if  they  do  not  see  things 
through  our,  to  them,  perhaps,  grand¬ 
motherly,  spectacles. 

The  English  and  American  girl,  how¬ 
ever,  are  so  far  apart  in  feeling  and  sym¬ 
pathy  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
either  to  judge  the  other  with  any  show 
of  fairness.  The  former  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  but  ‘‘  fastness,”  freedom,  license 
and  vulgarity  in  her  American  sister ; 
the  latter  nothing  but  dulness,  silliness, 
and  qualities  of  the  “tame  cat”  order 
in  the  English  girl.  Both  are  equally 
at  fault  in  their  judgment ;  but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  either  will  take  the  trouble 
to  trace  the  difference  back  to  its  source 
and  examine  it  from  that  standpoint  ; 
they  prefer  to  argue  merely  from  the 
effects  they  see  presented  to  them  with¬ 
out  considering  the  cause,  and  they  for¬ 
get  sometimes  that  even  these  effects 
upon  which  they  base  their  arguments 
are  drawn  from  an  experience  far  too 
limited  to  be  valuable  in  formulating  a 
general  law.  In  tracing  back  to  its 
source  the  difference  between  the  two, 
it  appears  almost  unquestionably  to  ex¬ 
ist  not  in  essence  or  constitution  but  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  result  of  early  train- 
ing. 

Theordinary  English  girl  is  not  allowed 
very  much  liberty  even  in  her  childhood  ; 
to  be  characterized  as  a  “  Tom-boy”  is 
more  or  less  of  a  reproach  to  her,  and 
at  a  very  early  age  she  is  probably  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  care  of  a  somewhat  staid 
governess,  who  constantly  impresses 
upon  her  the  necessity  of  decorum,  and 
holds  up  her  hands  in  horror  if  Mary 
tears  her  frock  in  climbing  trees  with 
her  small  brothers,  or  if  Ethel,  in  the 
same  evil  company,  covets  herself  with 
mud  on  a  surreptitious  fishing  expedi¬ 
tion.  If  the  governess  system  is  not 
available,  the  child  is  sent  to  school, 
where  she  never  sees  anything  of  the 
male  animal,  except  perchance  in  the 
person  of  some  elderly  Professor,  whom, 
no  doubt,  in  obedience  to  the  prompt- 
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ings  of  original  sin,  she  generally  de¬ 
lights  to  tease.  At  any  rate,  whether 
the  governess  or  the  school  is  preferred, 
she  is  never  left  to  herself,  but  is  always 
surrounded  by  safeguards,  and  tied  to 
feminine  apron-strings.  Soon,  too  soon 
alas  !  arrives  the  eventful  time  when  she 
“  comes  out”  and  makes  her  entry  into 
society,  and  here  again  the  same  system 
of  constant  supervision  is  observed. 
She  is  entirely  dominated  by  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  ‘‘  ask  Mamma.”  It  is  ”  Mam¬ 
ma”  who,  if  she  be  calculating,  incul¬ 
cates  the  idea  that  the  principle  of  nat¬ 
ural  selection  and  freedom  of  choice  is 
curtailed  and  does  not  extend  to  “  de¬ 
trimentals”  ;  it  is  ”  Mamma”  who  ac¬ 
cepts  and  refuses  invitations  ;  “  Mam¬ 
ma”  who  plays  chaperon  at  every  ball  ; 
”  Mamma”  who,  even  if  she  be  un¬ 
worldly  and  uncalculating,  tries  her  best 
to  ward  of!  the  fascinating  but  impecu¬ 
nious  Lothario,  and  affords  opportunities 
to  the  suitor  with  a  large  rent-roll.  This 
can  hardly  be  called  a  highly-colored 
sketch  of  the  first  five-and-twenty  years 
of  an  ordinary  English  girl’s  life. 

In  America  the  system  is  different. 
Governesses  are  almost  unknown,  except 
in  a  few  of  the  Southern  States,  where 
they  are  still  to  be  found  occasionally, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  negro  and 
the  scarcity  of  good  private  schools.  In 
the  Northern  States,  colleges  and  semi¬ 
naries  corresponding  to  our  private 
schools  do  exist,  but  their  terms  are  ex¬ 
cessively  high  and  beyond  the  means  of 
any  but  the  wealthy  classes.  For  the 
average  girl  the  most  prevalent  means 
of  education  is  the  ”  public”  school, 
which  nearly  corresponds  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  our  “national”  and  “high” 
schools,  and  in  many  cases,  not  by  any 
means  only  among  the  bourgeoisie^  but 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  also,  for 
some  considerable  time  the  American 
girl  and  boy  attend  the  same  classes^n* 
discriminately.  Another  noteworthy 
point  of  difference  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  English  school  systems  of 
female  education  is  that  the  former  is, 
as  a  rule,  more  thorough  and  complete  ; 
it  tends  to  develop  the  thinking  capac¬ 
ities  more  highly,  and  to  individualize 
rather  than  to  turn  out  so  many  replicas 
of  a  certain  model.  When  her  educa¬ 
tion  is  considered  complete,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  “  comes  out,”  very  often  at  an 


earlier  age  than  the  English  girl,  but, 
instead  of  being  constantly  watched  and 
treated  e%  petite  fille^  the  most  entire  con¬ 
fidence  is  placed  in  her.  She  is  trusted 
to  receive  a  man  who  happens  to  call  in 
the  absence  of  her  father  and  mother  ; 
she  is  allowed  to  permit  him  to  call  if 
he  meets  her  at  a  dance,  and  asks  her 
permission,  in  which  case  he  virtually 
calls  upon  her  ;  she  is  trusted  to  go  for 
a  walk  or  a  drive  with  him  unchaper¬ 
oned,  though  there  is  a  growing  disin¬ 
clination  among  many  American  “  mam¬ 
mas”  to  countenance  this  latter  form  of 
amusement.  But  the  understanding 
which  precedes  and  underlies  this  free¬ 
dom  is  always  that  the  girl  is  expected 
to  behave  herself  as  decorously  as  if  she 
were  hedged  round  with  chaperons. 

Taking,  then,  these  two  brief  sketches 
as  expressing  in  outline  the  difference 
of  education  in  England  and  America, 
the  question  arises.  What  are  the  results 
consequent  upon  this  difference  of  train¬ 
ing  which  seem  to  depreciate  the  one 
class,  and  raise  the  other  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  many  Englishmen  of  the  present 
day  ?  The  English  girl,  as  a  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  her  education,  is  utterly  devoid 
of  independence  and  initiative,  in  fact, 
initiative  in  a  girl  is  regarded  with  con¬ 
siderable  suspicion,  and  is  liable  to  be 
called  hard  names,  such  as  wilfulness 
and  self-assertion.  She  is  romantic  and 
simple,  but  indiscriminating  ;  romantic 
and  simple  in  that  she  dreams  of  a  Prince 
Charming,  indiscriminating  in  that  al¬ 
most  any  man  with  moderate  attractions 
can  by  perseverance  and  opportunity 
persuade  her  that  he  is  that  visionary 
hera  She  lacks  independence  and  in¬ 
dividuality  because  her  actions  and  even 
her  inclinations,  or  at  any  rate  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  them,  are  to  a  great  extent 
subject  to  the  control  of  another.  Hab¬ 
it  is  the  most  powerful  schoolmaster  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  scarcely  surprising 
that,  if  the  thinking  faculties  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  original  girl  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  they  will  in  time 
entirely  disappear,  or  fail  to  take  any 
interest  in  nine  tenths  of  the  questions 
of  the  day.  And  yet  her  mind,  so  we 
are  often  told,  is  of  no  different  calibre 
from  that  of  a  man  ;  the  difference  lies 
in  the  training  of  it.  Occasionally  she 
rebels  against  the  control  exercised  over 
her,  and  pleases  herself,  but  it  is  at  the 
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cost  of  much  discomfort  and  unhappi¬ 
ness,  for  she  is  constantly  reminded  of 
her  undutifulness,  and  if,  as  is  more 
than  likely  owing  to  her  inexperience, 
her  choice  proves  disastrous,  she  is  con¬ 
soled  upon  the  “  I  told  you  so”  princi¬ 
ple,  and  affords  a  convenient  moral 
upon  which  to  hang  a  tale  to  all  the 
mothers  of  her  acquaintance  whose  own 
daughters  show  any  inclination  to  kick 
over  the  traces.  As  a  rule,  however, 
she  is  too  well  trained  to  rebel ;  having 
been  educated  to  subservience  for  some 
twenty  years,  her  will  is  a  plant  of  sickly 
growth.  After  a  time,  if  she  is  “  nice” 
(that  all-expressive  word),  and  if  the 
course  of  true  love  is  approved  of  by 
mamma,  she  transfers  this  subordination 
of  will  in  a  great  degree  to  her  husband, 
not  entirely  because  tradition  and  cus¬ 
tom  permit  her  more  freedom  as  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  but  in  a  degree  greater  or 
less  according  to  her  faith  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  capacity.  Even  as  a  wife,  how¬ 
ever,  she  retains  that  terror  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  which  has  been  inculcated  in 
her  from  her  childhood,  and  does  many 
things  that  she  sets  no  store  by,  simply 
because  the  society  in  which  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  move  requires  them. 

Next,  let  us  turn  to  a  consideration 
of  the  American  girl,  and  note  how  her 
development  proceeds  from  the  time  she 
makes  her  d/but  into  society.  To  begin 
with,  ”  Mamma”  is  a  quantiti  neglige- 
able,  that  is,  from  a  society  point  of 
view,  for  naturally  to  the  girl  herself, 
who  is  fond  of  her  mother,  a  mere  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  wish  is  sufficient.  But  as 
a  chaperon,  as  a  protectress,  as  a  pioneer 
her  duties  are  practically  nil.  The 
”  young  people”  ate  allowed  and  trusted 
to  amuse  themselves  in  their  own  way, 
and  the  very  fact  that  it  is  almost  an  un¬ 
heard  of  thing  for  a  girl  to  come  to  any 
harm  under  this  system  proves  either 
that  the  system  is  good  or  else  that  the 
ordinary  American  is  a  man  of  higher 
principle  than  the  Englishman,  an  ad¬ 
mission  we  should  most  of  us  probably 
be  loath  to  make,  though  Englishwomen 
will  sometimes  agree  to  it,  when  hard 
pressed,  in  arguing  that  such  a  recon¬ 
stitution  of  society  would  be  impossible 
in  England.  However  this  may  be,  in 
America  the  young  people  amuse  them¬ 
selves  after  their  own  fashion  by  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  walk  together,  ride  together. 


boat  together,  skate  together,  and  the 
man  is  on  his  honor  to  behave  toward 
the  girl  as  he  would  himself  expect  an¬ 
other  man  to  behave  toward  his  own 
sister.  Furthermore,  if  there  is  the 
least  suspicion  that  he  is  not  behaving 
as  he  ought,  he  is  utterly  ruined  so¬ 
cially  ;  he  is  cut  by  his  friends  both 
male  and  female,  and  such  a  storm  of 
indignation  assails  him  that  from  that 
time  forward  he  leads  the  life  of  a  dog, 
for  it  is  very  much  easier  to  repair  any 
social  Idche  in  England  than  in  America. 
In  England  we  recognize  the  merits  of 
the  system  in  many  ways,  but  for  some 
traditional  reason  we  are  loath  to  extend 
it  to  social  matters.  We  release  a  man 
on  parole  and  expect  him  not  to  break 
his  word  ;  we  put  a  schoolboy  on  his 
honor,  and  we  know  that,  as  a  rule,  he 
will  feel  more  bound  thereby  than  by 
any  threats  of  punishment,  but  we  are 
afraid  of  extending  the  same  confidence 
to  older  boys  and  girls,  who,  pari  passu, 
ought  to  be  more  trustworthy  instead  of 
less.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
freedom  of  intercourse  an  American  girl 
becomes  mote  discriminating.  She  sees 
a  great  number  of  men  in  situations 
which  bring  out  their  character,  and  is 
far  more  able  to  judge  them  than  if  she 
met  them  now  and  again  for  a  few  hours 
when  they  were  on  their  best  behavior, 
and  so  she  is  less  likely  to  be  misled 
when  the  time  comes  for  her  to  make 
her  choice.  She  also  gains  more  insight 
into  a  man’s  nature  and  understands  it 
better,  and  therefore  the  Prince  Charm¬ 
ing  of  her  dreams  is  a  much  more  human 
and  practical  individual,  and  she  is 
rarely  so  bitterly  disappointed  in  the 
reality  as  an  English  girl  whose  ideal  is 
a  modern  reincarnation  of  King  Arthur 
and  Sir  Launcelot  combined.  One  other 
point  worthy  of  remark  in  instituting  a 
comparison  remains,  viz.,  that,  as  the 
American  girl  has  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  law  unto 
herself  she  has  for  that  reason  far  less 
terror  of  Mrs.  Grundy  than  the  English 
girl,  and  adapts  herself  more  easily  to 
any  alteration  in  circumstances  that  her 
marriage  may  entail.  It  is  often  urged, 
and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the 
average  Englishman  likes  a  certain  tim¬ 
idity  and  hesitation  in  a  girl,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  his  preference  for  an  American 
is  inexplicable.  But  if,  instead  of  being 
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content  with  the  bare  fact,  we  go  back 
a  step  farther  and  ask  ouiselves  why  he 
likes  this  modicum  of  hesitation  and  re¬ 
serve,  the  mystery  explains  itself  at 
once.  He  likes  this  timidity  and  hesi¬ 
tation  and  reserve  in  a  gill  merely  be¬ 
cause,  in  an  English  girl,  it  is  indicative 
of  a  certain  temperament,  and  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  certain  bringing-up  ;  it  is  a 
critetion  of  her  modesty  and  rehnement. 
But  if  in  an  American  girl  he  finds  equal 
modesty  and  refinement  without  this 
timidity  and  hesitation,  it  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  that  he  may  prefer  her,  for  he 
is  not  in  love  with  these  qualities  for 
their  own  sakes.  The  same  explanation 
holds  good  with  regard  to  what  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  similar  mystery,  especially  to 
the  fair  sex,  that  he  admires  in  an 
American  girl  what  he  would  character¬ 
ize  as  fast  and  vulgar  in  his  own  sisters. 
If,  in  the  present  state  of  English  society, 
his  sisters  were  to  assume  the  freedom 
of  an  American  girl,  their  conduct 
would  undoubtedly  be  considered  fast, 
though  if  they  were  nice  girls,  and  if 
they  could  do  it  d  1'  Americaine,  it  would 
probably  do  them  no  harm.  But  at 
present  they  would  be  unable  to  do  it  in 
the  same  way  ;  the  very  knowledge  that 
they  were  doing  something  unusual 
would  rob  their  motives  of  that  inno¬ 
cence  which  is  the  safeguard  of  the 
American.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  this  connection,  that  most  of 
our  social  ideas  of  modesty,  refinement, 
delicacy,  “fastness,”  and  so  forth  are 
merely  relative.  If  fifty  of  our  leaders 
of  society  were  to  band  themselves  to¬ 
gether  and  vote  that  this  system  of  per¬ 
petual  chapeionage  was  ridiculous,  and 
that  they  would  countenance  it  no 
longer  ;  or,  again,  if  they  were  to  decree 
(and  act  on  their  decree)  that  it  was 
modest  for  a  girl  to  go  to  a  ball  in  a 
gown  no  longer  than  many  fancy  dress 
costumes  one  sees,  or  immodest  for  her 
to  wear  alow-necked  dress,  in  five  years 
our  ideas  on  these  subjects  would  be 
revolutionized  and  undergo  a  change 
which  would  pervade  all  grades  of  so¬ 
ciety.  In  such  matters  it  is  custom 
which  dictates  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
modest  or  immodest,  and  a  curious 
proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  themselves,  who,  with  alt  their 
much  criticised  freedom  of  manners,  are 
very  much  mote  inclined  to  question  the 


propriety  of  a  young  girl  appearing  in  a 
low  dress  than  we  are,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  actually  discountenance  it  except 
in  their  great  centres,  such  as  New  York, 
which  are  more  cosmopolitan  than  dis¬ 
tinctively  American. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  gill’s  character  which  may  or  may 
not  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  her  edu¬ 
cation,  but  which  is  calculated  strongly 
to  attract  an  educated  and  clever  man, 
and  that  is  her  passion  for  self-improve¬ 
ment.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be 
said  that  American  women  are  always 
educating  themselves.  They  combine, 
according  to  age  and  condition,  as  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  to  form  innumerable  clubs 
and  societies,  which  are  not  the  dilet¬ 
tante  societies  of  Englishwomen,  where¬ 
in  every  member  pledges  herself  to  get 
up  at  8  o’clock  each  morning,  or  devote 
half  an  hour  every  day  to  the  study  of  a 
“  stiff  ”  book,  and  honors  the  rule  more 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance  ;  but 
they  are  real,  honest  attempts  at  self¬ 
culture  and  mutual  improvement,  inau¬ 
gurated  from  no  sense  of  duty,  but  from 
a  bond  fide  love  of  learning.  The  results 
are  very  apparent  in  most  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  women  who  visit  the  Continent, 
though  it  may  be  remarked,  en  passant, 
that  until  we  have  been  in  America  our¬ 
selves  or  know  Americans  well,  we  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  representative  American  and 
the  comparatively  illiterate  “  Western¬ 
er”  who  has  “  made  his  pile.”  They 
know  beforehand,  even  before  they  leave 
home,  in  which  street  they  will  find  a 
certain  gallery,  and  they  have  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  locality  of  the  street  ; 
they  know  in  which  portion  of  the 
Louvre  or  the  Vatican  a  certain  picture 
or  statue  is  placed,  and  they  are  ”  up  ” 
in  the  differences  and  peculiarities  of  the 
various  schools  of  art.  It  is  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  previous  knowledge,  enabling 
them  to  see  any  place  without  waste  of 
time  which  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
brought  down  on  their  heads  the  ridicule 
of  English  people  who  hardiv  know, 
when  they  visit  a  Continental  city,  what 
they  are  going  to  see.  On  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  too,  their  method  of  spending  their 
time  is  different  from  that  of  their  Eng¬ 
lish  sisters.  If  they  settle  down  for  a 
few  weeks  in  Paris,  Rome,  or  Beilin, 
they  at  once  seek  for  masters,  and  apply 
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themselves  seriously  for  an  hour  or  two 
a  day  to  the  study  of  French,  Italian, 
or  German,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  early  risers,  and  very  prob¬ 
ably  before  the  F.nglishwoman  is  out  of 
her  bed  in  the  morning,  they  have  had 
their  lesson,  and  are  ready  to  sally  forth 
and  see  the  sights  of  the  place.  But 
this  desire  for  self-improvement  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  study  of  history, 
geography,  and  languages ;  it  is  far 
more  catholic  in  its  aims  and  embraces 
many  branches  of  art,  literature,  and 
science  which,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  are  confined  principally  to  the  other 
sex.  The  American  girl  is  in  reality  a 
“blue-stocking,"  without  showing  it; 
she  has  learned  the  secret  of  drawing 
upon  her  knowledge  without  obtruding 
it.  With  us,  it  seems  almost  impossible 
for  a  girl  to  be  really  well  informed  with¬ 
out  developing  a  contempt  for  her  sister¬ 
hood,  and  making  herself  objectionable 
to  her  neighbors.  She  is  voted  “  queer’  ’ 
and  “  crotchety”  (which  is  the  best  way 
of  making  her  so),  and  consequently 
she  generally  grows  hard  and  unwom¬ 
anly,  snaps  her  fingers  at  society,  and 
repays  scorn  with  scorn.  Not  a  little 
amusing  is  the,  to  English  people,  curi¬ 
ous  reversal  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  opposite  sex,  which  exists  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  England  one  is  tired  of  hearing 
the  masculine  complaint  that  a  fair  part¬ 
ner  at  a  ball,  or  neighbor  at  dinner,  is 
“  absolutely  commonplace,”  has  noth¬ 
ing  in  her  beyond  “  Yes”  and  ”  No,” 
and  so  forth,  and  one  is  inclined  very 
often  to  lay  the  blame  on  an  a>^sumption 
of  superiority  or  a  want  of  sympathy  in 
the  man,  but  in  Ameiican  society  it  is 
by  no  means  extraordinary  to  hear  the 
same  complaint  from  the  other  side. 
The  girl,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  as  opposed  to  the  mere  ”  busi¬ 
ness"  faculties,  occasionally  finds  her¬ 
self  out  of  touch  with  a  man  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  a  clever  man  in  Fing- 
land  finds  himself  hors  de  rapport  with 
the  average  girl  he  meets. 

The  reproach  aimed  by  Americans  at 
the  English  girl,  viz.,  that  she  is  of  the 
“  tame  cat”  order,  and  that  her  husband 
will  trust  her  with  his  bills  or  the  darn¬ 
ing  of  his  socks,  but  not  with  his  ideas, 
is  as  great  a  misconception,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  as  the  English  estimate  of  Amer¬ 
ican  women  ;  but,  from  the  American 


point  of  view,  it  has  some  foundation  in 
fact.  We  need  only  look  at  the  life  of 
the  ordinary  Englishman  to  discover  the 
foundation  upon  which  this  exaggerated 
inference  is  based.  He  always  retains 
a  tenderness  for  his  club,  where  he  can 
ventilate  among  his  fellow-men  his  ideas 
political,  moral,  and  social,  to  which,  it 
is  quite  true,  he  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
treat  his  wife.  If  he  has  a  male  friend 
he  can  pass  hours  upon  hours  in  his 
company  without  being  bored,  which, 
unfortunately,  does  not  always  happen 
in  the  case  of  his  wife,  and  the  very  fact 
that  women  are  the  first  to  declare  that 
no  wife  wants  her  husband  always  with 
her,  is  a  proof,  more  or  less,  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  incompatibility  of  temperament  and 
thought.  Probably  it  is  on  these  and 
kindred  grounds  that  the  American 
forms  her  opinion  of  the  average  Eng¬ 
lish  girl,  and,  until  she  gains  more  ex¬ 
perience  of  English  habits,  imagines  her¬ 
self  strictly  correct.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  a  fair  and  impartial  opinion  of  the 
American  girl,  one  must  apply  rather  to 
an  Englishman  than  an  Englishwoman, 
for  he  is  more  on  a  level  with  her  in 
thought,  and  more  in  touch  with  her  in 
idea.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  unprej¬ 
udiced,  educated  Englishman  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  favorite  with  American  women.  If 
he  has  a  particle  of  discernment,  he  very 
soon  discovers  that  American  freedom 
is  by  no  means  a  synonym  for  license, 
and  when  he  has  fully  assimilated  that 
idea  he  finds  his  relations  with  the 
“  nice"  American  girl  most  charming 
and  cordial  and  fascinating.  But  in  the 
matter  of  propriety  of  behavior  he  dis¬ 
covers  she  is  inexorable,  and  that,  so 
far  from  being  permitted  more  license 
of  speech  or  action,  he  in  reality  enjoys 
less.  This,  of  course,  is  comprehen¬ 
sible,  for,  if  the  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  girls  and  young  men  is  to  be 
kept  up.  there  aVe  many  things,  perfectly 
innocent  in  themselves,  which  cannot  be 
said  or  done,  because  the  motives  might 
possibly  be  questionable.  Upon  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  good  influence  this  sys¬ 
tem  might  be  expected  to  have  on  men, 
it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  in¬ 
quiry  to  enter,  but  that  it  does  tend  to 
make  them  more  refined,  more  consider¬ 
ate,  and  more  polite,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  It  is  equally  outside  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  consider  the  many  points  in 
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which  the  English  girl  may  be  judged  to 
excel  the  American,  though  there  is  one 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  her 
education,  and  therefore  'claims  notice, 
viz.,  her  domesticity.  Herein,  to  an 
English  mind,  she  undoubtedly  excels 
the  American  ;  indeed,  she  never  shows 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  her  own 
house,  surrounded  by  her  children,  and 
in  that  charming  aspect  she  has  no  equal 
in  the  world.  In  this  respect  American 
life  is  totally  different  from  ours.  A 
dislike  for  the  worries  and  increased  ex- 
pense  of  housekeeping,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  living  in  hotels  and  boarding¬ 
houses,  makes  even  their  domestic  life 
more  public  than  ours,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  disputed  that  among  American  wom¬ 
en  the  feeling  of  maternity  is  less  strong 
than  with  us.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not 
love  their  children  as  dearly  if  they  have 
them,  but  there  is  a  tendency,  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency,  among  young  married 
women  to  look  upon  children  as  a  nui¬ 
sance  and  a  tie,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  count  themselves  lucky  if  they  are 
childless.  Americans  will  probably 
deny  this,  but  it  is  true  notwithstanding, 
and  has  formed  the  subject  of  not  a  few 
discussions,  lectures,  and  grave  warn¬ 
ings  from  their  serious  thinkers. 


In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  antic¬ 
ipate  misconstruction,  and  to  lay  an 
apologetic  stress  upon  the  aims  of  this 
paper.  It  pretends  solely  to  examine 
the  reasons  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
American  girl  in  England,  and  though 
one-sided,  it  endeavors  to  be  impartial. 
It  is  not  concerned  with  a  comparison 
between  the  English  and  American  girl, 
in  which  all  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
either  are  put  side  by  side,  and  a  deduc¬ 
tion  drawn  in  favor  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  A  compirison  has  been  insti¬ 
tuted,  but  only  on  the  points  in  which 
the  latter  may  be  supposed  to  excel  the 
former,  because  it  is  presumably  those 
which  account  for  her  supremacy. 
Doubtless  as  large  a  catalogue  might 
also  be  compiled  to  support  the  opposite 
view,  but  with  this  the  present  inquiry 
does  not  deal.  It  admits  the  charm  of 
the  American  girl  for  many  Englishmen 
who  may  be  supposed  to  be  competent 
judges  of  what  is  delicate,  modest,  and 
refined  in  a  woman  ;  it  attempts  to  give 
a  reason  for  that  charm,  and  to  show 
that  the  greater  liberty  of  American 
manners  is  not  incompatible  with  those 
qualities  which  every  man,  in  making 
his  choice,  desires,  and  believes  he  is 
obtaining,  in  a  wife. — National  Review. 
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Lord  Wolseley,  in  his  excellent 
speech  of  Friday  week  to  the  Volunteers 
of  Birmingham,  made  an  assertion  in 
defence  of  military  training  as  a  means 
of  education  which  it  is  now  quite  usual 
to  make,  and  which  is  well  worthy  of  a 
moment’s  discussion.  He  maintained, 
as  all  the  great  soldiers  of  the  Continent 
maintain,  that  universal  military  training 
for  two  or  three  years  is  almost  an  un¬ 
mixed  good,  and  improves  the  youth  of 
the  nation  not  only  in  physique,  but 
even  in  moral  character.  As  we  agree 
with  him  that  national  dangers,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  national  disasters,  will  one  day 
force  us  to  adopt,  if  not  a  true  conscrip¬ 
tion,  at  least  the  Swiss  system  of  uni¬ 
versal  military  training,  we  have  no  pre¬ 
conceived  desire  to  dispute  that  opinion, 
but  we  wish  its  accuracy  were  made  a 
little  more  completely  clear.  Lord 
Wolseley,  for  instance,  who  has  such 


large  experience,  and  who  expresses 
himself  so  certain,  might  have  occupied 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling 
Englishmen  with  some  minuteness  and 
care  the  evidence  upon  which  his  asser¬ 
tion  rests.  It  will  be  denied  point-blank 
by  at  least  one  half  of  the  political  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  read  the  speech,  as  well  as 
by  all  that  immense  number  of  women 
with  whom  it  is  a  tradition — a  most  in¬ 
jurious  tradition,  as  Lord  Wolseley  well 
knows — that  life  in  the  barrack  is,  of  all 
lives  that  their  sons  can  lead,  the  most 
hopelessly  demoralizing.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  to 
give  us  the  exact  facts,  which  as  yet 
have  neither  been  collected  nor  explained 
with  anything  like  sufficient  care.  Lord 
Wolseley,  for  instance,  praises  the  phys¬ 
ical  results  of  barrack-life,  and  holds 
not  only  that  it  benefits  the  health  of  in¬ 
sufficiently  fed  men  taken  out  of  the 
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slums,  but  that  it  benefits  everybody,  while  slightly  heavier  and  more  muscular 
and  this  to  such  a  degree  that  the  con*  than  the  average  civilian  not  employed 
scripts  of  the  Continent  are  becoming  in  in  severe  labor,  possessed  something  less 
every  way  “  physically  superior”  to  the  of  vital  energy,  succumbed  to  disease 
English.  Now,  is  that  exactly  true,  as  more  readily,  and  had  lost  some  spring 
it  ought  to  be  if  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  of  vivacious  life  remaining  in  the  un- 
an  argument  for  general  training,  or  is  drilled.  W'e  think  this  is  true  even  of 
it  largely  mixed  with  rhetorical  exagger-  the  English  soldier,  who  is  a  volunteer, 
ation  ?  A  priori^  it  ought  to  be  true,  and  can  conceive  no  other  reason  for  the 
because  regular  diet,  regular  exercise,  enormous  number  of  French.  Russian, 
and  healthy  lodgings,  all  enjoyed  just  and,  we  believe,  Italian  soldiers  who  go 
when  the  lad  is  growing  into  manhood,  annually  into  hospital, 
ought  to  benefit  everybody,  or  at  least  Then  as  to  character.  Where  is  the 
to  develop  everybody’s  muscles.  We  evidence  that  the  character  of  drilled 
have,  for  our  own  parts,  no  doubt  that  men  is  so  much  finer  than  that  of  the 
as  regards  the  lowest  classes  of  the  male  undrilled  ?  It  may  be  true  ;  we  heartily 
population  of  this  country  it  is  true,  and  hope,  for  the  sake  of  ciyilized  mankind, 
that  the  ”  Queen’s  salt”  does  in  a  year  that  it  is  true  ;  but  where  is  the  concrete 
or  two  develop  weedy,  rickety,  pasty-  evidence  by  which  the  hope  is  to  be 
faced,  vicious-looking  lads  into  powerful  justified?  Is  it  in  the  character  of  the 
and  well  set-up  men  who  can  march  officers  ?  Well,  we  will  cordially  admit 
without  slouching,  run  without  shuffling,  that  an  officer  with  a  fine  character  has 
and,  above  all,  stand  still  without  look-  often  virtues  in  him  which  the  civilian 
ing  as  if  their  spines  would  break  under  lacks,  and  is  sometimes  almost  matchless 
the  exertion.  But  we  must  not  forget  among  educated  men  ;  but  does  he  not 
that  the  mass  of  the  nation  does  not  be-  owe  his  superiority  to  service  rather 
long  to  this  class,  that  there  are  other  than  to  training  ?  We  take  it  that  Col- 
gymnasia  besides  the  drill-yard,  and  that  onel  Newcome  or  Major  Dobbin  is  made 
some  of  the  evidence  tells  the  other  way.  by  war,  not  parade,  and  that  it  is  the 
V'oung  officers  are  not  healthier  than  discipline  of  danger  faced  and  sur- 
young  squires.  The  villager  who  mounted  which  has  given  to  him,  as  the 
ploughs  or  digs,  or  does  steady  work  of  same  discipline  gives  to  Arctic  voyagers, 
any  kind,  is  as  strong  as  his  brother  who  his  special  nobility  of  mind.  The  aver- 
has  been  trained  in  barrack.  The  for-  age  officer  who  lives  at  home  is  not  so 
eign  navvies,  who  have  all  been  drilled,  much  the  superior  of  his  kinsmen  in 
even  the  German  navvies,  are  hopelessly  civil  life,  while  the  officer  below  average, 
beaten  by  the  English  navvies,  who  have  the  idle  or  dissolute  or  indifferent  young 
never  been  trained  at  all.  Contractors,  subaltern,  is  a  good  deal  inferior  in  all 
who  are  the  best  judges,  will  give  the  respects  to  his  cousins  who  have  pre- 
latter  50  per  cent  more  wages  solely  for  ferred  the  civil  professions.  Yet  the 
their  superior  and  unequalled  strength,  subaltern  has  had  all  the  training  which 
That  a  hundred  young  soldiers  acting  the  barrister  or  doctor  or  engineer  has 
together  would  beat  a  hundred  young  lacked.  What  the  officer  has  gained, 
London  costermongers  in  a  quarrel,  may  we  should  say,  is  rather  efficiency  than 
be  taken  as  true  without  discussion  ;  moral  character,  and  even  in  efficiency 
but  if  they  were  separated  and  paired,  the  civilian,  if  he  has  been  trained  to 
the  result  would,  we  fancy,  show  a  slight  meet  emergencies — as,  for  example,  en- 
percentage  in  the  costermongeis'  favor,  gineers  are  trained — is  often  at  least  his 
It  is  possible  to  push  that  argument  equal.  Or  take  the  soldiers.  One 
from  health  too  far,  and  to  forget  that  would  say  that  the  habit  of  obedience, 
as  yet  the  only  thing  proved  is  this,  that  the  cultivation  of  self-control,  and  the 
regular  food,  healthy  lodging,  and  severe  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of  comrade- 
work  tend  in  the  young  to  develop  mus-  ship  must  necessarily  improve  the  char- 
cles  and  stamina,  and  this  whether  the  acter  ;  but  still,  there  is  a  certain  want 
advantages  are  enjoyed  in  a  barrack  or  of  concrete  evidence.  The  case  for 
a  home.  We  should  say  ourselves,  hav-  non-commissioned  officers  can,  we  be¬ 
ing  had  to  observe  great  masses  of  hos-  lieve,  be  made  out  almost  past  dispute, 
pital  statistics,  that  the  average  soldier,  by  quoting  the  aggregate  of  testimony 
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given  by  all  employers  of  labor.  They 
are  nearly  unanimous  in  saying  that  for 
minor  offices  of  trust,  no  one  approaches 
a  retired  sergeant ;  and  that  fact  counts 
directly,  and  heavily,  in  favor  of  Lord 
Wolseley’s  argument.  But  then,  do 
they  say  this  as  readily  about  the  com* 
mun  soldiers,  the  men  who  have  never 
commanded,  though  they  have  been 
thoroughly  trained  ?  Even  if  they  do, 
there  is  another  proposition  to  be  proved, 
and  on  this  there  must  certainlv  be  some 
exaggeration.  If  Lord  Wolseley  is  ex* 
actly  tight,  the  average  Frenchman,  or 
German,  or  Italian  ought  to  be  the  moral 
superior  of  the  average  Englishman, 
whether  workman  or  middle-class  man  ; 
and  we  suppose  Lord  Wolseley  would 
allow  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Our 
people  as  a  whole,  test  them  in  any  way 
you  like,  or  by  any  kind  of  indubitable 
evidence,  are  as  good  as  any,  and  in 
some  qualities,  kindliness  being  one, 
rank  decidedly  first.  Certainly,  if  re¬ 
spect  for  law  and  order  be  a  virtue,  as 
Lord  Wolseley  justly  and  wisely  main¬ 
tains.  the  undtilled  Englishman  sur¬ 
passes  in  that  virtue  the  drilled  Conti¬ 
nental.  The  most  furious  mobs  on  earth 
are  those  in  which  nine  men  out  of  ten 
are  discharged  soldiers,  raging  at  a  hated 
Minister,  an  unpopular  law,  or,  as  just 
after  Sedan  and  Tonquin,  a  national  dis¬ 
aster.  When  the  crowd  breaks  loose  on 
the  Continent,  the  last  virtue  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  it  is  that  self-control  which 
military  discipline  should,  on  the  hypoth¬ 
esis,  have  begotten.  We  suspect,  as 
we  read  the  civil  history  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  day  by  day,  that  military  training, 
if  it  does  develop  a  capacity  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  develops  also  the  barbarian  feeling 
that  all  resistance  is  mutiny,  and  that  a 
mutineer  must  by  the  necessity  of  his 
situation  risk  anarchy,  and  rely  on  force. 


We  see  no  use  in  exaggeration.  We 
wish  all  Englishmen  to  be  trained,  be¬ 
cause  the  country  would  then  be  safe, 
because  discipline  is  the  most  rapid  and 
effective  education  for  the  uncivilized— 
that  is,  for  perhaps  half  our  people — and 
because  in  almost  all  men  it  develops  a 
valuable  kind  of  efficiency  ;  but  we  do 
not  expect  much  effect  from  that  train¬ 
ing  on  national  character.  There  will 
be  some,  and  it  will  be  for  the  most  part 
good — though  the  barrack  often  acts  like 
the  cosmopolitan  life  in  breaking  that 
steady  tradition  of  respectability  which 
with  the  non-religious  is  the  strongest 
buttress  of  character — but  it  will  not  be 
so  great  as  it  is  usual,  perhaps  even 
praiseworthy,  to  assume.  We  all,  and 
more  especially  officers,  unconsciously 
underrate  the  disciplinary  effect  of  or¬ 
dinary  life,  the  steady  obedience  exacted 
in  the  workshop,  the  training  which  is 
inherent  in  daily  work,  the  promptitude 
which  most  of  the  trades  instil — vou  had 
better  be  prompt,  for  instance,  if  you 
are  a  mason  or  a  navvy — and,  above  all, 
that  annealing  pressure  of  poverty,  of 
the  hourly  chance  of  losing  your  bread, 
which  is  for  the  time  of  training  taken 
off  the  soldier.  He  has  his  own  high 
merits,  the  highest  arising,  however, 
more  from  his  readiness  to  die  on  duty 
than  from  anything  special  in  his  train¬ 
ing  ;  but  his  is  not  the  only  bringing-up 
which  will  develop  men.  The  English 
will  have  to  pass,  as  we  believe,  one  day 
through  the  military  mill  ;  but  they  will 
come  out  of  it,  as  the  Continentals  do,  a 
very  mixed  lot,  with  only  this  one  uni¬ 
versal  gain,  which  we  admit  to  be  a  great 
one.  They  will  all  know,  what  they 
seem  to  be  all  forgetting,  that  there  are 
musts”  in  the  divine  arrangement  of 
things, — orders,  in  fact,  which  one  must 
obey  or  suffer. — Spectator. 


THE  FEMALE  FRIENDS  OF  BALZAC. 
BY  J.  W.  SHERER. 


I. 

Friends  in  his  Struggles. 

In  the  year  that  has  passed,  M.  Gabriel 
Ferry  published  a  small  volume  with 
Calmann  L6vy,  entitled  “  Balzac  et  ses 
Amies.”  It  was  compiled  from  articles 


supplied  to  the  journal  Gil  Bias,  and 
presents  a  limited  but  interesting  gallery 
of  women  who,  by  their  social  inter¬ 
course  with  the  great  writer,  either  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  formation  of  his  own 
character,  or  supplied  him  with  types 
after  which  he  created  fictitious  ones. 
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Previously,  however,  to  giving  some 
account  of  these  ladies  from  the  book 
just  mentioned  and  other  sources,  it  is 
necessary  to  touch  lightly  on  a  subject 
M.  Ferry  has  thought  it  well  to  intro¬ 
duce.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  relations  of  the  novelist 
to  any  one  of  his  female  companions  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  bounds  of  intimate  friend¬ 
ship,  till  nearly  the  close  of  his  lile, 
when  he  married  Madame  Hanska.  It 
is  well  known  that  Balzac  was  a  man  of 
apparently  pure  social  conduct.  The- 
ophile  Gautier  has  more  than  once  no¬ 
ticed  the  fact  with  some  wondering  dis* 
appointment ;  and  would  fain  have  inter¬ 
preted  a  smile  on  the  lips  of  Madame 
Surville,  the  novelist’s  sister,  when  the 
subject  was  introduced,  into  an  avowal 
of  knowing  better.  Balzac  himself,  in 
a  letter  to  the  lady  who  was  ultimately 
to  become  his  wife,  thus  touches  on  the 
point  :  “  Les  amities  d’epiderme  ne  me 
vont  pas  ;  elles  me  fatiguent  et  me  font 
sentir  plus  vivement  quels  tresors  ren- 
ferment  les  coeurs  qui  veulent  bien 
m’abriter.  Je  ne  suis  pas  Fran9ais  dans 
I’acception  l^gere  de  ce  mot.” 

The  malicious,  and  not  entertaining, 
story  against  the  novelist,  written,  pro¬ 
fessedly,  on  hearsay,  by  the  angry  ex¬ 
publisher  Edmond  Werdet,  and  entitled 
“  Les  Amours  d’un  Lion  et  d’un  Rat,” 
has  never  gained  credence.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  M.  Ferry  has  under¬ 
taken,  in  his  capacity  of  a  student  of  the 
emotions,  to  distinguish  between  the 
platonic  and  the  non-platonic  features 
of  these  depicted  intimacies  ;  and  if  he 
has  satisfied  himself  he  has  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  succeeded.  But  perhaps  it  may  bs 
permitted  to  leave  this  question  aside, 
not,  of  course,  as  being  of  no  impor¬ 
tance — it  is  of  the  deepest — but  as  not 
legitimately  arising,  as  being  incapable 
of  settlement  if  it  had  arisen,  and  as 
leading  to  conjectures  unedifying  in 
their  nature  and  unprofitable  in  their  re¬ 
sult.  If  it  be  simplicity  to  read  letters 
in  the  sense  in  which  their  author  says 
they  were  written,  and  to  judge  of  facts 
by  the  light  the  principal  agent  has 
thrown  on  them,  it  is  a  simplicity  for 
which  no  apology  is  necessary. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
main  incidents  of  Balzac's  life  are  fanail- 
iar  to  the  reader,  and  the  briefest  re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  earliest  ones  will  suf¬ 


fice  by  way  of  introduction.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Honor6  de  Balzac  was 
born  at  Tours  in  1799,  and  came,  in 
later  boyhood,  to  Pans  with  his  family. 
He  was  intended  for  the  law,  and  went 
through  the  preliminary  instruction. 
But  he  conceived  himself  fitted  only  for 
literature.  And  when,  in  1819,  reduced 
circumstances  drove  his  people  away 
from  Paris  again,  he  was  left  behind. 
His  father,  with  great  good  sense,  con¬ 
sented  to  his  taking  a  two  years’  trial  of 
authorship.  And  Honore — alone  in  the' 
vast  city — ascended  into  a  garret,  in  the 
Rue  Lesdigui^res,  and  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  courage  and  perseverance  set  him¬ 
self  down  to  his  chosen  career. 

The  first  place,  both  as  regards  time 
and  influence,  among  his  female  friends, 
is  due  to  the  novelist’s  sister,  Laure, 
who  from  his  childhood  was  his  adviser 
and  confidante,  who  thoroughly  believed 
in  his  genius  and  future  success,  and 
who  was  quite  capable  of  appreciating 
good  literature,  and  indeed  of  herself 
forming  a  sound  critical  opinion.  Laure 
was  married  in  1821  to  M.  Surville,  and 
went  with  him  to  live  at  Bayeux  ;  but, 
though  personal  intercourse  with  her 
brother  was  thus  broken  off,  her  con¬ 
stant  correspondence  formed  one  of  his 
chief  moral  supports  ;  and  the  mutual 
affection  inspired  by  companionship, 
and  then  kept  alive  by  letters,  was  to 
both  a  source  of  sustaining  joy — and  to 
Balzac  a  priceless  encouragement 
through  years  of  severe  labor.  With 
this  “  alma  soror,”  as  he  loved  to  call 
her,  he  discussed  his  projects  ;  and  to 
her  he  disclosed  his  ambition,  his  dis¬ 
appointments,  his  occasional  failures  of 
faith  in  himself,  and  again  his  reviving 
hope  of  immortality. 

Worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  harassed 
by  want  of  money,  Balzac  would  fly  to 
his  sister’s  side,  and,  while  pouring  out 
his  despair,  would  take,  perhaps,  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  proofs  from  his  pocket.  Madame 
Surville’s  eye  passed  over  them. 

‘‘  The  struggle  is  too  hard.  I  shall 
founder,  dear  sister.” 

“  A  man  need  never  founder  who  can 
write  what  these  proofs  disclose.” 

”  Say  you  so  ?  I  will  succeed  then. 
And,  were  blind  hazard  alone  at  work, 
the  chances  would  be  as  good  for  a  Bal¬ 
zac  as  for  an  imbecile  !” 

The  young  aspirant  needed  every  en- 
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couragement.  His  first  literary  effort — 
his  tragedy  of  Cromwell — was  a  complete 
failure.  And  for  years  he  wrote  ro* 
mances  under  various  pseudonyms,* 
which,  when  collected  as  (Euvres  de 
Jeunesse,  are  now  neither  uninteresting 
nor  devoid  of  psychological  value,  but 
which  scarcely  predicted  the  social  paint¬ 
er  of  his  age,  the  author  of  the  Come  die 
Humaine. 

The  little  village  of  Villeparisis,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  to  which 
Ihe  elder  Balzacs  had  withdrawn  from 
Paris,  contained  some  residents  who 
proved  very  friendly.  Among  these, 
Madame  de  Berny  and  Madame  Carraud 
were  especially  conspicuous.  The  first 
of  these  two  was  a  remarkably  gentle 
and  sympathetic  person.  She  was  some 
years  older  than  Balzac,  and  without  de¬ 
cided  good  looks  ;  but  possessed  one  of 
those  interesting  faces  whose  beautiful 
eyes  told,  in  her  case,  their  story  of 
great  sensibility,  of  a  lively  imagination, 
but  of  sorrow  too,  having  its  cause  in  an 
uncongenial  and  morose  husband.  M. 
de  Berny  was  a  landholder,  with  farms 
in  more  than  one  department, — bucolic 
both  in  tastes  and  temperament.  Ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  half-blind,  cross  and  im¬ 
patient,  he  was  qualified,  fully  enough, 
to  make  any  interior  unhappy.  But 
peace  was  preserved  by  the  matchless 
tact  of  the  wife.  With  a  great  gift  of 
forgiving  silence,  she  lavished  on  her 
children  and  friends  the  affections  which 
were  chilled  and  stunted  in  the  direction 
of  her  husband.  When  the  Balzac  fam¬ 
ily  sold  their  propeity  at  Villeparisis  the 
de  Bernys  also  left  the  place,  and  took 
up  their  residence  alternately  at  Paris 
and  St.  Remy.  Circumstances  thus 
threw  Balzac  and  Madame  de  Berny  to¬ 
gether,  and  for  twelve  years  this  tender 
woman  displayed  the  deepest  interest  in 
all  that  concerned  the  novelist.  He 
especially  remembered  her  solicitude 
when,  through  the  failure  of  some  com¬ 
mercial  schemes,  he  was  in  great  pe¬ 
cuniary  difficulties  in  the  year  1828. 
“  I  was  foundering,”  he  wrote  some 
years  afterward,  ”  when  1  was  but  nine- 
and-twenty,  but  1  had  an  angel  at  my 
side  then.” 

Madame  de  Berny  had  always  weak 

*  One  of  them  was  English,  Lord  R' koone, 
which  can  scarcely  be  allowed  the  merit  of  veri¬ 
similitude. 


health,  and,  after  a  long  decline,  she 
succumbed  at  last  in  August,  1836. 
The  novelist  felt  her  loss  acutely  ;  and, 
indeed,  tho  mere  mention  of  her  name 
was,  in  his  later  life,  scarcely  possible 
without  tears.  He  has  affectionately 
embalmed  her  memory  in  Le  Lys  dans 
la  Vallie ;  but,  as  he  himself  declares, 
in  faint  colors  only,  fearing  to  profane 
the  sanctity  of  their  friendship  by  too 
close  description.  There  can,  however, 
be  little  question  that  hit  elaborate  por¬ 
trait  of  Madame  de  Morsauf  is  founded 
in  all  essential  particulars  on  his  beloved 
friend. 

The  other  Villeparisis  lady — Zulma 
Carraud — was  of  a  different  character. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Tourangin.  She 
had  been  brought  up  at  the  same  con¬ 
vent  with  Laure  de  Balzac,  and  was  her 
earliest  friend.  She  married  an  artillery 
officer,  a  man  of  distinguished  scientific 
acquirements,  but  without  ambition,  and 
quite  content  with  appointments  which 
left  him  in  a  settled  home,  and  with  a 
margin  of  leisure.  He  was  successively 
director  of  studies  at  St.  Cyr  and  in¬ 
spector  of  the  powder  factories  at  An- 
goulfime.  M.  Ferry  considers  that 
Zulma  Carraud  supplied  the  type  of  the 
femme  incomprise,  which  Balzac  intro¬ 
duced  with  such  success  to  the  lovers  of 
romance.  Indeed,  his  great  hold  on 
female  hearts  was  due  to  this  concep¬ 
tion,  in  combination  with  his  compli¬ 
mentary  belief  that  forty  left  a  woman 
much  of  her  beauty  and  most  of  her 
charm.  Balzac  described  with  a  pecul¬ 
iar  zest  the  feminine  nature,  full  of  in¬ 
telligence,  of  wit,  and,  above  all,  of 
capacities  for  passionate  affection — and 
yet  placed  by  circumstance  where  all 
these  attributes  had  no  opportunity  of 
blossoming,  condemned  to  a  restricted 
routine  which  stifled  aspirations,  and 
relegated  to  an  obscurity  which  in  time 
weakened  the  capabilities  it  overshad¬ 
owed. 

Madame  Carraud  differed  from  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Beiny  in  this,  that  her  daily  life 
was  not  unhappy.  Her  husband  was  a 
man  of  talent,  but  devoid  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  ;  his  tranquil  nature  failed  to  dis¬ 
cern  anything  of  importance  in  life,  and, 
though  exemplary  in  conduct,  his  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  was  to  pass  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  cultivated  vegetable.  His 
absence  of  aim  created  around  him  an 
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atmosphere  of  indifference,  fatal  to  spir¬ 
itual  growth.  Madame  Carraud’s  friend¬ 
ship  with  Balzac  extended  from  1819  to 
the  close  of  his  life  ;  and  the  whole 
drama  of  his  rise  and  progress  was 
enacted  before  her  very  eyes.  Her  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  novelist  was  one  between 
that  of  his  sister  and  that  of  Madame 
de  Berny.  His  confidence  could  not  be 
given  quite  so  freely  as  to  Laure,  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tenderness  in¬ 
spired  by  Madame  de  Berny  was  want¬ 
ing.  Balzac,  however,  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  her  ciitical  sagacity  ;  thought 
her  opinion  of  more  value  at  times  than 
that  even  of  Georges  Sand  ;  and,  in 
estimating  her  intellectual  worth,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Jamais  esprit  plus  extra¬ 
ordinaire  n’a  plus  6touff6 ;  elle 
mourra  dans  son  coin  inconnue  !"  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  measure  due 
to  the  advice  and  support  of  Madame 
Carraud  that  Balzac  thought  of  standing 
for  the  Chamber.  It  was  a  sudden  im¬ 
pulse  toward  public  life,  similar  to  that 
which  overtook  our  own  Thackeray. 
Neither  was  elected.  The  lovers  of  fic¬ 
tion  cannot  pretend  to  be  sorry. 

Two  more  female  friends  remain  to 
be  mentioned,  who  seem  to  belong  to 
the  years  of  only  partially  successful 
effort — Madame  Junot  and  Georges 
Sand.  Balzac  met  the  celebrated  Du- 
chesse  d’ Abrant^s  at  the  house  of  Sophie 
Gay  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVftl.  Her 
high  spirits,  her  knowledge  of  the  world, 
the  strange  career  she  had  passed 
through,  rendered  her  a  very  interesting 
object  to  the  author  of  La  Comidie  Hu~ 
maine.  She  had  a  good  figure,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  face,  chestnut  hair,  and  the  prestige 
of  the  Imperial  world,  of  which  she  had 
been  one  of  the  queens.  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  she  suggested  the  glorification 
of  the  forties,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  ;  and  certainly  the  vicissitude  of 
her  fortune  must  have  supplied  to  an 
imaginative  mind  many  sad  reflections 
on  the  instability  of  human  happiness. 
When  she  published  her  Mimoires,  Bal¬ 
zac  was  of  great  service  to  her,  for  he 
was  not  a  bad  hand  at  driving  a  literary 
bargain.  But  no  reinforcement  of  her 
finances  proved  more  than  temporary. 
In  the  golden  days  of  Napoleon  she  had 
contracted  -an  extravagance  she  never 
could  master.  Her  circumstances  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  last,  in  1838, 


the  splendid  mistress  of  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  salon  of  the  Empire,  after  hear¬ 
ing,  from  her  sick-bed,  her  effects  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  hammer,  had  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  lodgings  still  more  humble, 
where,  in  absolute  squalor,  attended 
only  by  her  faithful  maid,  she  passed 
unnoticed  from  life. 

Georges  Sand  was  not  introduced  to 
Balzac  till  1831.  She  had  then  written 
Indiana,  and  he  the  Peau  de  Chagrin, 
so  that  both  were  in  a  sense  established 
literary  people.  Balzac,  however,  had 
still  severe  struggles  before  him  ;  for  he 
was  slow  in  establishing  supremacy. 
He  had’a  sincere  admiration  for  Georges 
Sand’s  talents,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  character  of  Camille  Maupin,  in 
Beatrix,  was  founded  on  a  careful  study 
of  the  authoress  of  Lelia  and  the  rest. 
But  no  friendship  existed  between  the 
two,  beyond  frank,  literary  comrade¬ 
ship.  It  seems  strange  to  hear  that 
Georges  Sand  found  Balzac  undertaking 
to  read  Rabelais  aloud,  altogether  too 
coaise ;  indeed,  she  denounced  him, 
“  Vous  4tes  un  gros  elTront^  !”  Strang¬ 
er,  perhaps,  that  on  one  occasion  she 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  immor¬ 
ality  of  an  incident  in  La  Cousine  Bette. 

But  Georges  Sand  was  doubtless  light. 
The  compliance  of  the  Baronne  Hulot, 
on  a  memorable  occasion,  is  a  moral 
blot.  A  good  motive  should  not  dictate, 
and  cannot  excuse,  dishonor.  It  is  also 
an  artistic  blot,  because  our  respect  for 
Madame  la  Baronne  is  lessened,  and  our 
sympathies  checked. 

II. 

Friends  of  his  Fame. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831  Balzac  was 
paying  a  visit  in  Touraine,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Paris,  w'hose  gen¬ 
eral  appearance,  and  the  handwriting  of 
the  addtess,  were  considered  to  be  aris¬ 
tocratic.  It  announced  that  the  writer 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  his  romances, 
but  that  with  some  portions  of  them  she 
was  ill-content.  Her  criticisms  were 
expressed  with  candor,  and  without  bit¬ 
terness,  and  the  correspondent  con¬ 
cluded  by  signing  herself  “  A  woman 
who  does  not  wish  to  disclose  her  iden¬ 
tity.”  Balzac  was  pleased  with  the  tone 
of  the  letter  ;  answered  it  ;  encouraged 
a  continuance  of  the  correspondence. 
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and  ended  in  finding  out  that  the  spir¬ 
itual  Unknown  was  no[Iess  a  person  than 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Castries,  by 
birth  a  De  Maill6,  and  by  marriage  a 
sister-in-law  of  the  Due  de  Fitzjames. 
Balzac  had  seen  the  Duchess  before  at 
the  house  of  the  Princess  Bagration,  but 
had  never  spoken  to  her.  He  accepted 
with  pride  an  invitation  to  the  recep¬ 
tions  at  the  Hotel  de  Castries,  in  the 
Rue  Varenne.  The  Duchesse  was  at 
that  time  about  five-and-thirty,  and  com¬ 
pelled  for  the  most  part  to  retain  a  re¬ 
cumbent  posture  in  consequence  of  an 
accident  to  her  spine  in  the  hunting- 
field.  The  face  was  not  free  from  a 
look  of  pain,  which  gave  an  additional 
interest  to  its  delicate  beauty.  Her 
head  was  still  crowned  with  a  splendid 
mass  of  blonde  hair,  which  Titian  would 
have  delighted  to  portray.  She  was 
clever,  a  good  talker,  full  of  bright  wit, 
a  subtle  flatterer  ;  but  she  was  nothing 
more  than  all  this. 

Vain,  heartless — the  deeper-rooted 
sentiments  would  not  grow  in  a  soil  so 
shallow.  She  was  a  most  interesting 
study  to  the  novelist,  who  had  never 
known  one  of  her  class  so  intimately. 
We  might  have  thought  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  clearly  discern  the  arti¬ 
ficiality,  and  to  gauge  her  real  value, 
but  it  was  not  so.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  her  acquaintance,  or  able  to  take 
the  notice  of  a  woman  of  the  world  for 
what  it  was  worth.  He  sought  to  con¬ 
fide  in  her ;  kept  up  intercourse  with 
great  assiduity  for  two  or  ihiee  years  ; 
travelled  with  herself  and  her  family, 
and  very  slowly  convinced  himself  at 
last  that  she  did  not  care  for  him  ;  in¬ 
deed,  that  she  had  no  sincere  affections 
to  bestow. 

In  the  year  1833  the  intimacy  was  on 
the  decline.  Balzac  wrote  the  Duchesse 
de  Langeais  (in  the  Histoire  des  Treixe), 
which  portrait  was  a  direct  transference 
of  his  friend  to  the  canvas  :  and,  to  ease 
his  conscience  of  a  sense  of  treachery, 
he  called  at  the  Rue  Varenne,  and  read 
the  unprinted  manuscript  to  Madame 
de  Castries.  She  preserved  perfect 
calmness,  affected  to  see  no  application 
to  herself,  and  praised,  without  reserve, 
the  artistic  creation.  But  disillusion 
was  stealing  on  apace.  It  required, 
however,  as  Balzac  told  the  unknown 
Louise  in  1837,  five  years  to  wean  his 


tender  regard  from  a  woman  who  mis¬ 
understood  him  throughout.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  whole  affair  as  one  of  the 
bitterest  chagrins  of  his  life.  M.  Ferry 
thinks  that  the  acquaintance  with  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Castries  suggested  that  outbreak 
of  extravagance  so  familiar  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  novelist's  life.  And  it 
seems  likely  enough  that  he  picked  up 
in  the  Rue  Varenne  the  sudden  change 
in  tastes  which  led  to  the  jewelled  cane, 
the  gold  buttons,  the  horses  and  car¬ 
riage,  and  his  apparition  among  the 
“dandies”  at  the  Op^ra.  From  this 
epoch  too  dates,  if  not  the  taste,  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  taste,  for  pictures,  old 
furniture,  articles  of  vertu,  and  hric-<i- 
brac  in  general.  But  the  influence  of 
the  Duchess  is  especially  seen  in  the 
characters  Balzac  afterward  finished,  so 
minutely,  of  the  intellectual,  heartless 
Parisienne  of  rank  :  no  longer  young 
(this  he  insisted  upon),  but  seductive, 
and  at  once  irresistible  and  not  to  be 
relied  upon  ;  indeed,  to  the  end,  though 
spiritual  and  refined,  to  the  end  also  a 
traitress  and  an  illusion.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  great  romancist,  as  it  slowly 
but  firmly  established  itself,  naturally 
brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with 
some  of  the  leading  female  writers. 
Especially  friendly  was  his  intercourse 
with  Delphine  Gay,  who,  brought  up, 
as  may  be  said  almost,  in  a  salon,  that 
of  her  rAither,  Sophie  Gay,  became, 
after  her  marriage  in  1831  with  Emile 
de  Girardin.  the  centre  of  an  extremely 
attractive  salon  of  her  own.  The  Gi- 
rardins  occupied  at  first  a  small  house  in 
the  Rue  Saint-Georges,  where  Delphine 
received  her  friends  m  a  room  hung  with 
pale  green  satin, — a  tint  suitable  enough 
to  her  own  blonde  beauty,  but  peculiarly 
trying  to  those  of  darker  complexions. 
The  practical  Girardin  had  weaned  his 
wife  from  poetry,  and  sought  to  employ 
her  talents  in  the  more  marketable  staple 
of  prose.  Of  all  the  writers  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  her  acquaintance  she  selected 
Balzac  to  look  over  her  early  composi¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  was  an  especial  pride  to 
her  to  consider  herself  as  his  pupil. 
The  style  of  the  letters  in  the  Presse 
(founded  in  1836),  signed  Le  Vicomte 
de  Launay,  but  known  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Delphine,  show  how  apt  a  scholar 
she  had  become.  At  first  the  manifold 
occupations  of  Balzac  made  him  an  un- 
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frequent  visitor  at  Madame  Girardin’s  ; 
but  as  time  advanced  she  became  an 
actively  sincere  friend.  In  many  emer¬ 
gencies,  and  notably  in  the  quarrels 
Balzac  had  with  her  husband,  Detphine 
did  good  service.  The  editor  of  the 
Presse  reasonably  enough  at  times 
doubted  whether  the  projector  of  the 
Comidie  Humaine  was  so  well  suited  for 
serial  writings  as  other  less  analytical 
but  more  startling  novelists — Eugene 
Sue,  Fi6d6ric  Soali6,  etc.  Madame  de 
Girardin  used  every  exertion  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  haughty  independence  of  the 
writer  with  the  commercial  self-interest 
of  Girardin.  She  stood  courageously 
by  Balzac  also  in  his  unsuccessful  can¬ 
didature  for  the  Academy,  and  in  the 
theatrical  failure  of  Vaulrin  ;  while  she 
added  to  his  notoriety  br  entitling  a 
short  romance  La  Canne  de  M.  de  Bal¬ 
zac,  though  the  story  had  little  to  do 
with  the  celebrated  equipment.  In  re¬ 
turn,  Balzac  introduced  Delphine  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Castries,  that  the  letters  of 
De  Launay  might  be  rnriched  with  some 
real  incidents  taken  at  first  hand  from 
high  life.  And,  above  all,  he  asked 
Delphine’ s  confidence  on  a  very  Impor¬ 
tant  point,  and  detailed  to  her  fully  his 
opening  passion  for  Madame  Hanska. 
Of  this,  however,  rr.  )re  immediately. 
The  number  of  female  friends  attracted* 
by  the  fame  of  the  novelist  would  not, 
however,  be  complete  if  the  name  of 
Louise  were  omitted.  In  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Correspondance  de  II.  de  Bal¬ 
zac,  published  in  rS;;,  will  be  found  a 
collection  of  twenty-three  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  an  unknown  lady,  who  had 
first  addressed  him  in  t836  under  the 
name  of  Louise.  They  form  quite  a 
romance  in  themselves,  and  are  written 
with  great  sincerity  and  earnestness, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  quite 
free  from  mock  sentiment  and  artifi¬ 
ciality.  They  seem  to  present  a  reflex 
of  the  varying  moods  of  the  artist’s 
mind — of  his  yearning  affections  and 
unsatisfied  sympathies.  In  conversation 
with  Th^ophile  Gautier,  Balzac  had 
once  said  with  humorous  exaggeration, 

*'  In  our  relations  with  women  we 
should  confine  ourselves  to  writing  let¬ 
ters.”  But  in  his  acquaintance  with 
Louise  he  certainly  appeared  determined 
to  carry  out  his  maxim.  An  opportu¬ 
nity  occurred  of  learning  the  real  name 
New  Sxarxs.— Vol.  XLIX.,  No.  3 


of  the  lady  and  her  social  position,  but 
he  did  not  avail  'himself  of  i'.  And, 
‘though  he  showed  his  incognita  very  par¬ 
ticular  attention — such  as  submitting  a 
manuscript  to  her,  dedicating  to  her  the 
strange  tale  of  Facino  Cane,  and  confid¬ 
ing  to  her  particulars  of  his  private  life 
— he  made  no  attempt  to  raise  her 
mask.  The.  correspondence  died  out 
after  two  years’  existence,  and  the  wom¬ 
an  who  showed  such  an  interest  in  the 
novelist,  and  drew  from  him  such  un¬ 
mistakable  tokens  of  reciprocal  attach¬ 
ment,  is  consigned  to  oblivion.  Stat 
nominis  umbra.  The  romance  remains 
one  of  the  trifling  mysteries  of  literary 
history. 

III. 

Madame  Hanska. 

In  September  t833  Balzac  visited 
Switzerland.  The  pretty  town  of  Neu- 
chatel  overflowed  with  travellers,  tour¬ 
ists,  strangers  of  distinction.  One  clear 
morning  the  novelist  was  looking  down, 
from  his  apartment  at  the  hotel,  on  the 
lively  movements  in  the  court  below. 
Just  opposite  was  a  pile  of  buildings 
fitted  up  for  guests,  and  in  this  a  win¬ 
dow  was  opened,  and  from  it  thrust  out 
the  head  of  a  young  lady,  aristocratic  in 
appearance,  and  possessed  of  a  very 
delicate  and  sympathetic  beauty.  The 
literary  journal  Le  Livre,  in  its  number 
for  September  1882,  presented  its  readers 
with  a  portrait  of  this  same  face.  It 
was  that  of  Madame  Hanska,  a  member 
of  the  high  Polish  family  of  Rzevuski, 
and  wife  of  a  Russian  count,  the  propri¬ 
etor  of  large  landed  estates  at  Vierz- 
schovnia,  in  the  province  of  Kiev.  The 
likeness  seems  to  have  been  taken  when 
its  subject  was  about  forty,  and  presents 
well-defined  features,  a  nose  large,  but 
of  good  shape,  eyes  full  of  feeling  and 
sentiment,  a  firm,  rather  thin  lipped 
mouth,  delicate  complexion,  and  plenty 
of  brown  hair,  compressed,  perhaps 
after  a  passing  fashion,  into  divergent 
rolls.  This  was  the  woman  to  whom 
the  great  novelist  was  attracted  at  first 
sight  ;  admired  and  cherished  lor  ten 
years  ;  whom  he  loved  ardently,  when 
she  was  left  a  widow,  for  seven  more 
years  ;  and  finally  married  in  t85o,  a 
few  months  before  his  death. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  introduction 
to  Madame  Hanska,  at  Neuchatel,  till 
27 
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the  demise  of  her  husband  in  1843,  Bal¬ 
zac  paid  her  several  visits  at  different 
places  ;  but,  what  was  mote  almost  to  ‘ 
him  than  the  pleasure  of  interviews,  he 
was  allowed  to  keep  up  a  constant  corre¬ 
spondence.  Count  Hanska  liked  the 
novelist — his  genial  habits  and  entertain¬ 
ing  conversation — and  the  first  proposal 
to  visit  Russia  emanated  from  him,  and 
till  his  death  he  was  continuously  friend¬ 
ly.  The  Hanskas  had  one  daughter — 
naturally,  as  the  only  child  of  rich  peo¬ 
ple,  the  object  of  every  affectionate  at¬ 
tention.  The  Countess  was  very  well 
educated,  took  a  great  interest  in  art, 
and  was  posted  in  the  latest  ideas.  Be¬ 
fore  she  met  the  novelist  she  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  his  writings,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  them.  The  processes 
of  his  mind  were,  in  a  measure,  familiar 
to  her.  Balzac  was  able,  therefore,  in 
his  letters,  to  allude  minutely  to  what 
he  was  working  at,  which  it  was  always 
a  delight  to  him  to  be  allowed  to  do. 
The  more  lonely  the  exigencies  of  his 
task  compelled  him  to  be,  the  more  he 
valued  the  privilege  of  pouring  out  his 
hopes  and  feats,  the  accessions  of  his 
genius,  and  the  failure  of  spirits,  always 
attending  at  intervals  great  intellectual 
exertions.  It  is  only  possible  to  judge 
of  what  Madame  Hanska  wrote  to  him 
by  the  influence  of  her  letters,  shown  in 
his  answers.  Balzac,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  had  confided  to  Madame  de  Gir- 
ardin  the  story  of  his  new  acquaintance 
— the  state  of  his  own  feelings,  and 
doubtless  what  he  conceived  were  those 
cf  the  Countess.  Delphine,  a  goed 
jidge  (if  no  disappointment  at  the  sud¬ 
den  influence  of  a  stranger  clouded  her 
keen  view),  was  not  disposed  to  think 
Madame  Hanska  much  affected  by  Bal¬ 
zac’s  devotion,  or  very  reciprocal  in  ex¬ 
pression  of  sentiment.  Conjecture  must 
necessarily  enter  into  any  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  now  as  to  the  teal  state  of  af¬ 
fairs.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  to  what¬ 
ever  extent  tenderness  existed,  there 
were  other  feelings  besides  at  work  cn 
both  bides.  The  Countess  was  flattered 
that  she  should  be  thought  sufficiently 
within  reach  of  intellectual  equality  to 
be  informed  of  the  novelist’s  plans  and 
plots,  and  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  some  of  his  romances  ;  and, 
moreover,  to  be  obeyed  in  various  minor 
suggestions.  The  bibliophile  Jacob 


(Lacroix)  does  not  hesitate  to  call  Ma¬ 
dame  Hanska  “  La  collaboratrice  intime 
de  I’illustre  romancier,  et  qui  pouvait 
revendiquer  une  bonne  part  d’ auteur 
dans  Sera^hilis^  Modeste  Mignon,.  et  Les 
Paysans.  ’ 

This  is,  however,  going  a  little  further 
than  the  evidence  quite  warrants. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  Balzac 
had  a  high  opinion  of  the  taste  possessed 
by  the  Countess,  and  of  her  judgment  ; 
and  she  was,  at  any  rate,  completely  en¬ 
titled  to  consider  nerself  his  literary  con¬ 
fidante.  Added  to  the  pride  she  felt  in 
this  distinction  was,  of  course,  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  being  admired,  and  having  the 
admiration  expressed  in  eloquent  terms. 
But  there  seems  perceptible,  during  the 
ten  years’  friendship  from  1833  to  1843, 
some  aristocratic  distance  of  tone  on  the 
lady’s  part  ;  just  a  tinge  of  the  patroness 
— not,  of  course,  exhibited  with  the  least 
offensiveness,  but  implied  rather  by  the 
reception  of  homage  as  natural  and  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  feelings  were  more  en¬ 
gaged  with  Balzac  himself.  For  the 
gentle  sympathetic  female  character  that 
could  understand,  appreciate,  excuse, 
and  solace  had  always  been  an  ideal 
round  which  his  very  heartstrings  clung  ; 
he  thought  he  had  found  it  here,  and 
whatever  artiheial  alloy  may  have  min- 
'gled  with  his  admiration  arose  perhaps 
from  the  fact  that  the  pageantry  of  high 
life  pleased  his  imagination,  and  the 
cordiality  of  people  of  good  birth  tickled 
his  self-love.  After  the  death  of  the 
Count  in  1843,  the  correspondence  un¬ 
doubtedly  shows  an  affection  which  is 
rapidly  absorbing  the  novelist,  while  its 
tone  also  shews  that  that  affection  was 
returned.  It  may  be  thought  strange 
that,  if  both  parties  were  agreed,  and  if, 
as  was  evident,  Balzac’s  presence  was 
as  welcome  to  Anna  Hanska  and  the 
gentleman  who  soon  became  her  hus¬ 
band — the  Count  de  Mniszech--as  it 
was  to  the  mother,  there  was  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  postponement  of  marriage.  A 
wait  of  seven  years  carries  us  back  to 
patriarchal  times,  and  those  symmetrical 
periods  which,  with  such  easy  disregard 
of  the  shortness  of  life,  were  allotted  to 
patient  Jacob.  The  explanation  roust 
be  sought,  apparently,  in  pecuniary  af¬ 
fairs  on  both  sides.  That  mysterious 
burden  of  debt  in  which  Balzac  took  ji 
whimsical  and  morbid  delight  was  still 
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supposed  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to 
overwhelm  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  the  laws  of  Russia,  the  Countess 
could  not  marry  a  stranger  without  the 
authotizaticn  of  the  Czar,  and  that  con* 
sent  was  withheld  ;  while  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Kiev  property  involved  a 
separation  from  Anna  and  Count  Mnis* 
zech,  which  Madame  Hanska  looked 
upon  with  dread.  Troubled  political 
events  also  came  on  ultimately  in  1848 
in  all  continental  countries  :  and  so  the 
years  crept  silently  on,  and  the  union  so 
earnestly  desired  by  the  novelist  seemed 
no  nearer.  But  Balzac  worked  on  with* 
out  intermission  ;  never  had  he  been  so 
prolific,  never  so  successful.  His  money 
affairs  took  a  decided  turn  for  the  bet¬ 
ter,  though  even  the  improvement  was 
shrouded  in  some  of  the  mystery  so 
pleasant  to  him. 

It  was  in  r847  he  bought  the  pictu¬ 
resque  little  house  in  the  Rue  Fortun^e, 
to  which  he  gradually  transferred  furni¬ 
ture,  pictures,  and  bric-ii  brae  articles, 
purchased  at  different  times,  but  never 
before  collected  in  one  place.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  spring  of  t85o  that  the 
Countess,  having  given  up  her  property 
to  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  an  allowance,  made  up 
her  mind  to  unite  herself  with  her  friend. 
They  were  married  on  the  r4th  of  March 
at  Berditchef  by  the  Abb6  Czarouski — a 
Polish  clergyman  of  distinction — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rites  of  that  Church  of  which 
Balzac  had  always  been  a  warm  sup¬ 
porter,  and  which  he  had  illustrated  by 
delightful  characters  in  his  novels. 

The  married  couple  arrived  in  Paris 


at  the  end  of  May.  Still  in  the  prime 
of  his  years,  and  in  full  possession  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  the  novelist — 
now  apparently  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  united  to  the  woman  of  his  heart — 
seemed  to  have  touched  the  zenith  of 
happiness.  But  his  labor  had  been  too 
excessive  and  too  constant  ;  he  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  disease,  which  rapidly 
bore  disastrous  fruit.  He  had  found 
the  key  of  life,  so  to  speak  ;  and  it  only 
— to  use  Young’s  sad  expression — 
opened  for  him  the  gates  of  death  !  On 
August  20,  in  that  same  year,  1850,  in 
such  a  dwelling  as  he  had  long  dreamed 
of,  and  surrounded  by  the  artistic  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  taste — tended,  above  all,  by 
his  beloved — the  great  romance  writer 
expired.  There  had  been  written  over 
the  lintel  in  the  Rue  Fortun^e  the 
strange  word  Linquenda ;  but  human 
eyes  had  not  deciphered  it. 

Looking  back  on  the  career  of  this 
gifted  man,  one  must  pronounce  that  he 
was  very  fortunate  in  the  wonnen  with 
whom  he  associated.  Some  illusions, 
of  course,  there  were  :  but  still  the  sis¬ 
terly  affection  of  Lanre ;  the  tender 
solicitude  of  Madame  de  Berny  ;  the 
intellectual  attachment  of  Madame  Car- 
raud  ;  the  firm,  unchanging  friendship 
of  Delphine  dc  Girardin  ;  the  sweet  flat¬ 
teries  of  the  shrouded  Louise  ;  lastly, 
the  appreciation — warming  into  love, 
and  ending  in  devotion — of  Madame 
Hanska,  were  precious  possessions. 
And  the  man  was  worthy  of  them  :  the 
student  of  his  work  knows  what  a  head 
he  had  ;  the  student  of  his  life,  what  a 
heart.  —  Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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Portfolio  Papf.rs.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Ham- 
erton,  editor  of  the  Portfolio,  author  of 
"Etching  and  Etchers,"  "The  Graphic 
Arts,"  "  Landscape,"  etc.  With  a  portrait 
of  the  author  sketched  from  life  by  Henri 
Manesse.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Mr.  Hametton's  name  is  widely  associated 
with  both  art  work'  and  art  criticism.  As  an 
artist  he  is  specially  known  as  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  modern  etching  ;  in  literature  he  has 
stamped  himself  on  the  time  as  a  trenchant, 
brilliant,  and  suggestive  writer,  not  only  on 
art  and  art  work,  but  on  those  deep-lying  so¬ 


cial  and  intellectual  characteristics  of  different 
peoples,  which  mould  or  modify  the  peculiar 
manifestation  of  the  art  temperament  In  the 
latter  direction  he  has  done  much  the  same  for 
France  that  Symonds  has  done  lor  Italy, 
though,  perhaps,  less  elaborately  and  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Mr.  Hamerton  has  impressed  himself 
indelibly  on  the  art  culture  of  his  times  ;  and, 
perhaps,  be  owes  this  as  much  to  the  vigor  and 
charm  of  his  style  as  a  writer,  as  to  his  clear, 
strong  convictions  and  his  mastery  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  Hamerton  has  something  of  the 
same  sort  of  cock-sureness  in  his  opinions  on 
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art  that  characterized  Macaulay  as  an  historian 
and  essayist.  It  is  certainly  an  attraction  in 
discussions  oi  art  subjects,  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  so  vague  and  unsettled,  to  find  a 
guide  who  seems  to  know  his  own  ground,  and 
is  so  absolutely  certain  of  it.  That  Hamerton 
does  this  without  sliding  over  the  mere  surface 
nr  contenting  himself  with  ignoring  the  more 
deep  and  subtile  matters  involved  indicates 
how  thoioughly  he  has  mastered  what  he  dis¬ 
cusses. 

The  collection  of  essays  before  us  consists 
of  critical  sketches  of  several  distinguished 
painters,  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  an 
essay  on  the  principles  of  tcsthetict,  which  the 
author  modestly  calls  “notes,”  and  five  es¬ 
says  on  various  matters  connected  with  both 
the  principles  and  practice  of  art.  Of  the  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches,  that  on  Constable,  the  father 
of  the  modern  school  of  French  art,  though 
himself  an  Englishman,  will  be  read  with  the 
keenest  interest,  though  the  studies  of  Etty  and 
Goya  are  only  less  attractive  because  their 
names  will  have  less  significance  to  the  general 
reader.  Constable,  born  in  1776,  began  to 
be  famous  about  1830,  though  many  of  his  best 
pictures  were  painted  prior  to  this  period.  He 
only  lived  seven  years  after  this.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
erton  does  not  regard  Constable  as  the  great¬ 
est  of  landscape  painters,  as  many  critics  have 
done,  nor  does  he  rank  him  nearly  as  high  as 
Turner.  He  points  out  that  Constable  led  the 
way  in  the  revolt  against  the  conventionalism 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  took  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  nature  directly  to  nature  for  his  in¬ 
spiration  and  teaching,  instead  of  looking  at 
her  through  spectacles.  It  is  yet  singular  that 
this  artist  should  have  created  a  school  in 
French  art  before  bis  English  brethren,  much 
as  they  may  have  admired  his  technical  work, 
should  have  shown  any  marked  disposition  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  Mr.  Hamerton's  own  words  in 
his  estimate  of  Constable  and  his  influence : 
“Though  Turner  has  been  a  great  deal  more 
engraved  than  Constable,  and  much  more  talk¬ 
ed  about,  and  although  Turner’s  life-work  con¬ 
tains  a  thousand  times  the  quantity  of  sugges¬ 
tive  ideas  that  Constable's  does,  still  it  may 
be  found  ultimately  that  Constable  has  a  greater 
effect  on  practical  landscape-painting.  No  in¬ 
fluence  could  be  healthier  than  his.  He  saw 
the  kind  of  landscape  which  nature  had  formed 
him  to  appreciate  with  the  originality  of  con¬ 
ception  which  belongs  to  true  feeling  alone,  and 
lie  brought  the  art  of  painting  much  more  into 
harmony  with  certain  aspects  of  landscape  ait 


—common  aspects,  but  not  the  less  worth 
painting  on  that  account —than  it  had  ever  been 
before  his  novel  and  rather  perilous  experi 
ments.  No  one  who  has  reflected  on  the  na 
lure  of  artistic  discovery  will  suspect  me  of  any 
desire  to  detract  from  the  honor  which  is  due 
to  Constable,  if  I  venture  to  express  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  best  effects  of  his  innovation  have 
not  been  displayed  so  much  in  his  own  works 
as  in  those  of  some  subsequent  artists,  who 
have  profited  by  his  originality  and  courage, 
and  worked  out  in  tranquillity  the  problems 
which  he  suggested.  His  greatest  merit  is  to 
have  so  clearly  perceived  that  landscape  was 
not  simple  in  its  texture,  like  surfaces  of  ebony 
or  marble,  but  had  a  spotted  complexity  quite 
peculiar  to  itself,  in  which  there  was  an  end¬ 
less  variety  of  color  and  a  moving  play  of 
light.” 

The  sketch  of  William  Etty,  one  of  the  fore 
most  of  English  figure  painters,  is  also  of  much 
interest  to  students  of  art.  That  of  the  Spanish 
painter,  Goya,  relates  the  tale  of  a  strange  ca 
reer — a  ruffian  and  scoundrel  of  genius  ;  a  man 
of  boundless  perversities  and  passions,  who 
covered  his  life  with  mendacity,  dishonor,  and 
almost  unmentionable  vices,  who  revelled  In 
the  ugly  and  monstrous  as  other  painters  de 
light  in  beauty,  and  yet  an  artist  who  by  sheer 
force  of  genius  and  audacity  stamped  himself  on 
the  rolls  of  fame,  though  he  either  lacked  or 
disdained  the  use  of  technical  skill.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
erton,  however,  regards  Goya's  reputation  as 
very  much  exaggerated,  and  stands  on  the 
principle  that  no  man  so  violent,  perverse,  and 
foul  in  his  character  could  possibly  be  a  great 
colorist. 

The  various  essays  which  make  up  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  book  are  full  of  acute  and  slim 
ulating  reflections,  and  thoroughly  readable  in 
their  style  of  treatment.  Those  interested  in 
the  study  of  the  various  problems  suggested  by 
the  fine  arts  and  their  relations  with  life  will 
find  in  them  ample  food  for  thought.  The  con¬ 
versations  on  book  illustration  are  exception¬ 
ally  interesting  and  suggestive.  The  interloc¬ 
utors  are  the  poet,  artist,  scientist,  and  critic, 
and  the  ball  of  keen  and  lively  debate  is  kept 
in  the  air  with  a  vigor,  vivacity,  and  pungency 
of  statement  and  answer,  which  does  the  high¬ 
est  credit  to  the  writer’s  skill.  The  question 
is  one  of  great  current  interest.  The  excess 
of  illustration  of  books  where  these  will  admit 
them,  and  of  magazines,  is  regarded  by  not  a 
few  as  one  of  the  intellectual  evils  involved  in 
the  present  theory  of  publishing.  The  inge¬ 
nuity  and  freshness  with  which  this  problem  is 
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discuued  make  it  one  of  the  most  important 
sections  of  the  book. 

Good  Manners.  Metropolitan  Series. 
New  York  :  ButterUk  Publishing  Company, 
LimiuJ. 

Of  books  on  decorum  there  seems  to  be  no 
end.  The  demand  is  ccrtai  nly  a  very  large  one, 
and  properly,  as  in  this  age  of  the  world  the 
importance  both  of  a  good  manner  and  of 
good  manneys  is  impressing  itself  more  and 
more  on  young  people.  In  a  country  so  mixed 
and  changeable  as  to  the  lines  of  social  rank, 
so  lacking  in  the  old  and  recognized  standards 
which  exist  among  peoples  where  society  is 
built  on  the  foundations  of  caste  and  aristoc¬ 
racy,  it  is  natural  that  an  easy  and  graceful 
command  of  good  manners  should  be  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  the  few.  That  so  many  are  conscious 
of  their  own  defects,  and  are  eagerly  seeking 
the  means  to  remedy  such  faults,  is  an  excellent 
and  hopeful  sign,  'i'he  book  before  us  appears 
from  a  casual  examination  to  be  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  shoal  of  works  which  are 
consuntly  being  issued.  That  the  social  tyro 
can  find  in  it  most  of  what  he  should  know,  to 
conform  to  the  usages  of  polite  society,  must 
be  admitted.  Yet  the  lessons  t:>'ight  are  given 
in  a  hard  and  perfunctory  manner,  and  one  is 
forced  to  the  conviction  that  the  author  is 
rather  instructed  by  gathering  his  precepts  from 
other  books  than  the  medium  of  knowledge 
drawn  from  mixing  with  those  circles  where 
good  manners  are  worn  in  the  graceful  and  un¬ 
conscious  ease  of  those  “  to  the  manner  born." 
This,  however,  need  not  destroy  the  value  of 
such  a  manual,  if  used  in  the  proper  fashion. 
But  attempting  to  learn  good  manners  from 
any  such  work  alone  is  like  attempting  to  mas¬ 
ter  a  foreign  language  by  simply  studying  its 
vocabulary.  It  is  only  by  mingling  with  well- 
mannered  people  in  the  various  social  functions 
that  one  can  attain  the  mastery  of  good  man¬ 
ners.  Such  a  book  as  this  has  a  value  as  a 
book  of  casual  reference,  as  one  would  refer  to 
a  dictionary,  but  beyond  this  it  is  worthless. 
Within  its  limits,  however,  it  may  serve  a  good 
purpose. 

RF.CENT  NOVELS. 

The  Apostate  (Appleton’s  Town  and  Country 
Library).  A  Novel.  By  Ernest  Daudet. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Elizabeth 
Phipps  Train.  New  York  ;  D.  Appleton 
Company. 

Raleigh  Westgate  ;  or  Epimenides  i.v 
Maine.  A  Romance.  By  Helen  Kendrick 
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Johnson.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &•  Com 

pany. 

M.  Ernest  Daudet's  curious  and  intense 
psychological  study  has  the  tacket  of  the  best 
French  school  of  fiction.  This  general  charac¬ 
terization  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  “  The 
Apostate”  is  a  novel  executed  with  the  skill 
of  an  accomplished  artist,  and  with  a  finish 
which  neglects  no  detail  to  work  out  the  au¬ 
thor’s  purpose.  One  need  not  go  far  to  find  a 
moral  as  inexorable  as  the  plan  of  a  Greek 
play — that  is,  the  wages  of  sin  are  inevitable, 
no  matter  how  the  victim  may  strive  to  avoid 
or  avert  the  end.  That  the  author  had  this 
purpose  in  view  is  improbable,  for  good  art 
never  seeks  to  construct  its  work  with  such  a 
thought  consciously  ahead.  But  all  strortg 
art  in  fiction,  inasmuch  as  it  pictures  the  secret 
things  of  the  human  heart,  and  composes  their 
images  according  to  the  logic  of  events,  writes 
its  lesson  with  a  brightness  of  blazon  that  re 
quires  no  caption.  The  story  of  the  Apos¬ 
tate  is  that  of  a  monk,  whose  eloquence  and 
piety  promise  every  preferment  that  the 
Church  could  give,  but  whose  unquenched  pas 
sinns  and  yearnings  finally  break  loose  and 
rend  the  vows  of  the  celibate  and  dA>oU. 
Wealth  left  him  by  his  father  lights  the  hidden 
fuel  into  a  blaze,  and  P^re  Aur6gan  leaves  the 
cloister  to  become  a  worldling.  The  result  of 
such  a  metamorphosis  is  analyzed  with  great 
power.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  very 
desire  to  cast  off  the  sacred  vows  of  religion, 
unless  impelled  solely  by  that  intellectual  un¬ 
belief  which  sometimes  turns  out  Luthers  and 
P^re  Hyacinthes,  is  sufficient  attestation  of  the 
stormy  reign  of  the  natural  Adam  under  the 
frock  of  the  recluse.  The  Rubicon  once  crossed, 
we  are  prepared  to  expect  the  wildest  excess  in 
the  one  extreme  of  which  the  cloister  is  the 
other.  Yet  M.  Daudet  is  too  much  of  an  artist 
to  paint  his  apostate  priest  as  a  mere  sensual 
ist.  The  passion  for  intellectual  liberty  min¬ 
gles  curiously  with  the  cravings  of  the  animal 
and  emotional  man,  who  has  snapped  his 
chains.  All  these  complex  instincts  are  sug¬ 
gested  with  that  skilful  touch  which  we  find  no¬ 
where  so  well  exemplified  as  among  the  French. 
We  feel  that  had  society  been  so  constituted  to 
accept  P&re  Aur6gan’s  return  to  the  world  with 
equanimity,  and  offered  avenues  where  his 
self-respect  could  have  walked  with  upright 
front,  he  would  not  have  deliberately  sought 
the  companionship  of  the  demi-monde  as  his 
only  social  consolation.  But  the  contempt  of 
his  kind  was  almost  inevitable,  and  against  it 
he  has  no  strong  support  in  the  consciousness 
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of  noble  motive.  The  centiment  which  has 
strength  after  a  time  to  reclaim  him  from  the 
mire  of  sin  and  debauchery  into  which  be  had 
plunged  furnishes  the  conditions  which  work 
out  the  final  tragedy  of  the  narrative. 

While  yet  a  priest  a  noble  lady  of  the  court 
had  sought  him  in  the  confessional,  and  con¬ 
fided  to  him  that  in  a  moment  of  righteous 
passion,  without  intent  to  take  life,  she  had 
killed  her  husband,  whom  she  had  detected  in 
unfaithfulness.  With  this  knowledge  Pire 
Aur6gan  appears  in  court  and  saves  the  life  of 
the  prisoner  charged  with  the  crime,  a  well- 
known  Parisian  lorette,  who  had  been  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  Comte  de  Vallauris.  No  revela¬ 
tion  of  name  is  taken,  as  the  court  receives  his 
declaration  and  accepts  his  plea  of  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  confessional.  One  of  the  earliest 
companions  of  the  ex-priest's  dissolute  hours 
is  the  tUmi-moHdaime  whom  he  had  saved  ;  and 
the  love  which  springs  up  in  his  breast  on  again 
meeting  the  woman  he  had  shrived  is  the  means 
of  reclaiming  him  from  the  toils  of  Circe.  He 
thus  becomes  the  link  of  binding  together 
Countess  Vallauris  and  the  woman  Ch6raioe, 
who  had  been  tried  for  her  act.  We  cannot 
stop  to  narrate  the  successive  steps  by  which 
Jacques  Aur^gan,  who  is  at  first  repelled  by 
the  countess,  passionately  in  love  with  the  man 
about  to  become  her  husband,  finally  wins  her 
to  terms  of  cordial  and  honorable  friendship  ; 
how  his  desperate  passion  at  last  breaks  loose, 
and  in  his  despair  of  the  moment  he  threatens 
her  with  his  knowledge  of  her  sorely  repented 
crime  ;  bow  the  woman  Chfiraine,  impelled  by 
a  bitter  hate  against  the  person  for  whom  she 
had  so  nearly  suffered,  at  last  identifies  her,  and 
lodges  the  information  with  the  police  ;  how 
the  countess  on  her  arrest  writes  to  Aurt‘gan, 
denouncing  him  as  the  traitor  who  bad  wrought 
her  ruin,  and  then  commits  suicide.  The  de¬ 
nouement  is  wrought  out  with  a  quiet  but  cu¬ 
mulative  intensity  which  takes  most  powerful 
hold  on  the  reader’s  mind.  The  ex-priest,  para¬ 
lyzed  by  the  result  of  the  tragedy,  finds  but 
one  alternative  for  his  wasted  life — a  living 
burial  in  a  Trappist  monastery. 

The  character  of  the  Countess  Vallauris  is 
almost  as  strongly  drawn  as  that  of  the  man 
whom  fate  uses  for  her  destruction.  A  wom¬ 
anly  and  noble  nature,  though  somewhat  viti¬ 
ated  by  the  surroundings  of  court  life  under 
the  Second  Empire,  has  power  to  redeem  itself 
from  the  hasty  and  unmeant  crime  of  killing 
her  unworthy  husband  ;  but  destiny,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  lorette  Ch£raine,  working  through 
the  unconscious  instrumentality  of  Aurfigan, 


who  would  really  have  died  to  save  her,  tracks 
her  to  her  doom.  M.  Daudet,  powerfully  as 
he  grasps  the  deep  and  vibrant  chords  of  hu¬ 
man  motive  and  emotion,  sweeps  them  with  no 
violent  touch.  There  is  something  of  reserve 
and  delicacy  in  bis  method  of  handling  the 
painful  elements  of  his  story  ;  and  we  see  again 
how  the  master  can  command  the  most  pas¬ 
sionate  and  highly-wrought  effects  without  for 
a  moment  failing  into  sensationalism.  This 
little  book  is  a  study  for  the  n^vel-writer  as 
well  as  the  novel-reader. 

Mrs.  Johnson’s  story  of  New  England  life 
does  what  it  sets  out  to  do  admirably.  It 
sketches  the  every-day  characters  and  incidents 
which  one  meets  in  the  more  remote  New  Eng¬ 
land  with  a  lively  and  truthful  portraiture,  and 
yet  achieves  what  is  so  difficult  in  such  materi¬ 
al,  avoids  all  the  appearance  of  crudity  and 
vulgarity.  The  characters  in  Raleigh  West- 
gate  are  life-like  in  the  extreme,  though  they 
may  be  only  casually  touched.  One  feels  that 
they  could  only  have  been  made  so  graphic  by 
clpse  and  intelligent  study  of  real  life.  The 
hero,  a  dreamy  youth  of  an  old  aristocratic 
New  England  family  (for  the  Yankee  sea-cap 
tain  of  a  hundred  years  since,  who  sailed  the 
stormy  seas  and  transmitted  his  profession  gen¬ 
eration  after  generation  in  the  same  family,  was 
an  aristocrat  on  land  as  well  as  on  his  quarter¬ 
deck),  is  compelled  by  poverty  to  become  a 
book  agent.  It  is  with  his  adventures  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  “  History  of  New  England  ”  among  the 
rustic  folk  of  Southwestern  Maine  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Mrs.  Johnson’s  book  mostly  concerns 
itself.  We  know  of  few  cleverer  humorous 
touches  than  young  Westgate’s  attempts  to 
wrestle  with  the  printed  instructions  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  book-house  for  which  he  travels, 
wherein  he  is  instructed  how  to  approach  his 
victims  in  the  most  insidious  manner.  This 
and  similar  strokes  of  humorous  writing  com¬ 
bine,  with  a  real,  loving  insight  into  what  is 
genuine  and  delightful  in  New  England  coun¬ 
try  life,  to  make  the  author's  descriptions  not 
only  interesting  but  suggestive.  When  we  get 
off  this  ground  and  recur  to  Mrs.  Johnson’s  use 
of  the  mysterious  and  romantic  element  which 
is  indicated  in  the  first  chapter  and  fully  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  end  of  the  book,  there  is  less  to 
say.  The  machinery  of  surprise  is  pretty  old, 
and  has  been  used  in  all  its  possible  combina¬ 
tions  ever  since  stories  were  first  invented. 
But  for  those  who  care  for  such  elements  in  a 
novel,  who  enjoy  the  dearly-beloved  old  clap¬ 
trap,  as  we  are  compelled  to  call  it,  the  author’s 
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nice  and  skilful  way  of  treating  it  will  be  an 
additional  source  of  attraction.  Mrs.  John¬ 
son’s  novel,  or,  as  she  prefers  to  call  it,  ro¬ 
mance,  is  a  good  piece  of  work  ;  but  as  we  have 
already  indicated,  those  chapters  which  concern 
themselves  specially  with  pictures  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  country  life  will  most  recommend  them¬ 
selves  to  critical  approval.  It  is  not  every 
writer  of  fiction  who  could  make  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  even  a  romantic  young  man  in  so 
prosaic  and  bald  a  field  as  that  of  book  can¬ 
vassing  fascinating  to  the  reader.  The  second 
title,  “  Epimenides  in  New  England,”  seems 
to  us  pretty  far-fetched,  the  significance  being 
that  Raleigh  Westgate,  who  is  by  nature  and 
training  a  fanciful  and  inconsequent  personage, 
shy,  dreamy,  and  unworldly,  is  transformed  by 
love  and  marriage  Into  a  new  creature  ;  the 
parallel  being  that  of  Epimenides,  the  Greek 
philosopher,  who  wakes  from  his  long  sleep  to 
find  that  the  world  had  changed,  and  that  he 
had  changed  with  it.  Whether  or  not  the 
analogy  applies  to  Raleigh  Westgate’s  case,  it 
sheds  no  light  on,  nor  in  the  least  adds  to  the 
significance  or  interest  of  the  narrative. 

A  VOLUME  OF  VERSE. 

PoxMS.  By  Richard  Edwin  Day.  New  York: 

Cassell  &•  Company. 

The  verses  of  amateurs  may  be  generaliy 
classed  as  worth  doing  only  for  the  amusement 
and  titillation  of  their  own  variety,  or  perhaps 
the  gratification  of  admiring  friends.  Yet  there 
are  cases  where  those  who  may  be  calied  ama¬ 
teurs,  inasmuch  as  they  indulge  in  verse-mak¬ 
ing  not  professionally,  but  in  obedience  to  a 
passionate  desire  of  expression  in  this  form, 
have  a  genuine  riil  of  Casta'y  murmuring  in 
their  souls.  Many  an  exquisite  poem  has  been 
born  of  such  verse-writers,  and  the  world  could 
hardly  afford  to  be  without  them.  It  is  to  such 
a  class  that  we  are  constrained  to  assign  Mr. 
Day.  The  poems  in  this  little  volume  are  un¬ 
equal.  Some  of  them  do  not  show  smooth  and 
artistic  craftsmanship,  and  some  of  them  are 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  rhythmical  setting.  Yet 
one  can  select  poems  in  the  collection  which 
show  unmistakably  the  true  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  a  fine  ear  for  the  inner  music  of 
words.  Mr.  Day  attempts  no  lofty  or  extended 
sweep  of  wing.  His  poems  are  modestly  con¬ 
ceived,  and  suggested  by  matters  of  every-day 
life.  But  they  are  none  the  less  dainty  and 
charming— at  least,  such  of  them  as  rise  to  the 
poet’s  best.  At  times  he  even  approaches  to 
something  like  strong  mastership.  What,  for 
instance,  could  be  more  vivid  and  picturesque 
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in  thought  or  more  musical  in  phrase  than 
these  verses,  worn  out  as  the  subject  is — that  of 
“Shells:” 

*'  These  castaways  some  billows  rolled 
Along  its  sands,  when  up  the  rocks 
The  young  sun  clambered,  flushed  and  bold. 

Or  when  the  moon  led  down  her  flocks — 

Lone  shepherdess  with  yellow  locks. 

**  O  fairy  citadels  of  stone. 

Upon  whose  darkly  winding  sta'r 
Like  an  uneasy  ghost,  a  moan 
Goes  up  and  down  and  everywhere. 

Have  ye  no  legends  dim  and  rare  ? 

”  When  in  the  greenish  dark,  with  cold 
And  stony  faces,  drowned  men  pass 
Amid  a  shipwreck’s  silk  and  gold. 

And  women  made  for  beauty’s  glass 
Float  in  their  shrouds  of  tangled  grass. 

They  lay  with  spoils  of  swirl  and  spell. 

Until  a  heart  that  rocks  a  fleet 
And  turns  the  spiral  of  a  shell. 

Cloven  by  some  melodious  beat. 

Squandered  their  beauty  at  my  feet.” 

Such  poems  as  the  above,  “  Vanagod’s 
Bride,”  ”  Hymn  to  the  Mountain,”  ”  Night,” 
"  The  Coral  Tree,”  “  Lines  on  the  Emperor 
Moth,”  and  several  of  the  sonnets  are  well-cut 
gems  worth  the  authorship  of  any  poet.  If 
they  do  not  possess  the  true  magic,  we  know 
not  where  to  find  it. 

INTERESTING  TO  ATHLETES. 

Janssen’s  American  Amateur  Athletic  and 

Aquatic  History,  1829-88.  Illusirated. 

New  York  :  Outing  Company. 

The  great  development  in  athletic  sports  in 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  interesting  and 
significant  features  of  the  period.  It  is  not 
only  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  but  in  the  life 
of  work  which  follows  that  of  preparation,  that 
we  find  this  ardor  for  physical  development, 
and  passion  for  all  those  exercises  which  take 
men  out-doors  and  make  them  delight  in  fresh 
air.  The  importance  of  this  tendency  in  our 
life  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  especially  in 
our  country,  where  the  nervous  strain  which 
results  from  climate,  the  terrible  competitions 
of  industrial  and  professional  life,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  temperament  need  such  a  corrective. 
Athletic  clubs  now  abound  everywhere  ;  ath¬ 
letic  competitions  constitute  one  of  the  most 
popular  forms  of  summer  pastime  and  recrea¬ 
tion  for  myriads  of  people  ;  and  there  is  hardly 
a  moderate-siz^  country  town  without  its  gym¬ 
nasium.  The  exercises  of  the  Palaestra  and 
the  passion  for  physical  development  consti¬ 
tuted  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  genius  of  Greece,  and  making  the  Hel- 
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lenes  the  premier  race  in  the  world's  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

While,  of  course,  excess  of  competition  be¬ 
littles  the  true  value  of  athleticism,  yet  this  is 
a  danger  which  must  be  risked  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  athletic  organizations  could 
hardly  keep  the  interest  of  their  members  alive 
without  active  competition.  This  being  the 
case,  the  history  of  athletic  culture  is  found  in 
the  records  of  competition.  Mr.  Janssen  has 
compiled  in  a  large  square  twelvemo  the  record 
of  American  athletic  sports  since  their  inaugura¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Sutes.  This  includes  all  the 
forms  of  physical  culture,  and  gives  a  large 
space  to  the  history  of  rowing.  It  gives  a 
compendium  of  records  in  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  and  will  altogether  be  found  a  careful  and 
trustworthy  book  of  reference  for  that  large 
class  specially  interested. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  AND  ART  NOTES. 

Now  that  an  English  translation  of  the 
**  Kalevala"  has  been  published  in  America 
(Putnam's),  and  another  is  promised  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Kirby,  some  people  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  Suomalaisen  Kir- 
jallisuuden  Seuran,  or  Society  of  Finnish  Lit¬ 
erature,  at  Helsingfors  have  begun  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  elaborate  work  intended  to 
contain  all  the  available  variants  of  the  na¬ 
tional  epic.  The  first  part  of  this  work,  com¬ 
piled  by  Professor  J.  Krohn — who  has,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  died  while  it  was  passing  through 
the  press — gives  the  variants  found  in  Finland 
proper  and  Esthonia  of  the  episode  of  Sampo, 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  poem,  and  of  the 
hymns  associated  therewith.  Two  subsequent 
parts  will  deal  with  other  episodes  found  in 
the  same  region.  Another  series  of  variants 
will  hereafter  be  edited  by  Dr.  Axel  Borenius, 
who  has  taken  as  his  domain  the  Karelian 
hymns  of  Viena  (Archangel  and  Obenetz), 
where  the  oldest  forms  of  the  epic  are  pre¬ 
served  in  their  fullest  and  most  connected 
shape.  The  present  part,  which  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  closely  printed 
pages,  costs  five  shillings. 

It  is  reported  that  a  large  number  of  cunei¬ 
form  tablets  have  reached  Berlin,  which  are  in 
the  Hittite  language,  some  of  them  being  bi¬ 
lingual,  and  that  the  problem  of  the  Hittite  in¬ 
scriptions  has  at  last  been  solved. 

It  is  stated  that  a  copy  of  Thackeray's  little 
pamphlet,  "  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napo¬ 


leon,"  has  lately  changed  hands  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices:  f/.,  8/,  23/.,  and  yoL;  finally  find¬ 
ing  iu  resting-place  in  the  library  of  an 
enthusiastic  collector  ! 

Messes.  Macmillan  announce  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  new  series  of  biographies  under 
the  title  of  “  English  Men  of  Action."  It  will 
be  confined  to  those  who  have  in  any  rapacity, 
at  home  or  abroad,  by  land  or  sea,  been  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  service  of  their  country.  The 
series  will  begin  in  February  and  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  monthly.  The  first  volume  will  be 
*'  General  Gordon,"  by  Colonel  Sir  William 
Butler  ;  and  the  following  are  in  course  of 
preparation  :  "  Sir  John  Hawkwood,"  by  Mr. 
F.  Marion  Crawford  ;  "  Henry  the  Fifth."  by 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  ;  “  Warwick,  the  King- 
Maker,"  by  Mr.  C,  W.  Oman  ;  "  Drake,”  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  ;  "  Raleigh,"  by  Mr,  W. 
Stebblng  ;  "  StraflFofd,”  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill ; 
"  Montrose,"  by  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris ; 
"  Monk,'  by  Mr.  Julian  Corbett  ;  “  Dam- 
pier,"  by  Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell ;  "  Captain 
Cook,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant ;  "  Clive,"  by 
Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson  ;  **  Warren  Has¬ 
tings,"  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall ;  “Sir  John 
Moore,”  by  Colonel  Maurice  ;  "  Wellington," 
by  Mr.  George  Hooper  ;  "  Livingstone,”  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes ;  and  "  Lord  Law¬ 
rence,”  by  Sir  Richard  Temple. 

Dr.  Mary  Noyes  Colvin,  who  is  editing 
Caxton's  *'  Godfrey  of  Bologne"  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  has  (with  Professor  Paul 
Meyer's  help)  found  the  Latin  original  of  the 
French  version  which  Caxton  Englished.  This 
is  the  first  ten  books  or  so  of  Guillaume  de 
Tyr's  "  History  of  the  Siege  and  Conquest  of 
Jerusalem."  In  the  introduction  to  her  edi¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Mary  Colvin  will  give  an  account  of 
Guillaume  de  Tyr,  his  life,  literary  merits,  and 
death  ;  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  and  the  fictions 
attached  to  his  name  contrasted  with  historic 
facts,  of  his  crusade,  and  of  the  government 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  French.  The  editor  is 
much  struck  with  Caxton's  frequent  blunders 
in  Englishing  bis  French,  his  bold  transfer  of 
French  words  arul  constructions  into  his  text, 
and  his  ingenuity  in  making  readable  English 
of  his  almost  word-for-word  translation. 

SrEAKiNG  of  the  publication  of  recent  lit¬ 
erary  and  scientific  work  done  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  the  A  tkttutmm  of  a  late  date  says  : 

The  first  section  of  the  TVawrar/ivN/— deal¬ 
ing  with  French  literature,  history,  and  archsc- 
ology — is  printed  in  French.  Here  we  find  an 
eloquent  //ngr  of  one  of  the  prominent  mem- 
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bers  of  tbe  lection — the  late  M.  Oscar  Dunn, 
a  brilliant  Canadian  journalist,  who  died  at  tbe 
early  age  of  forty,  and  whose  memory  is  likely 
to  survive  in  connection  with  his  *  Glossaire 
Franco  Canadien.'  In  the  second  section — 
which  is  devoted  to  English  literature,  history, 
and  arcbsology — Professor  Daniel  Wilson  dis¬ 
courses  in  a  very  learned  manner  on  the  curi¬ 
ous  subject  of  *  Right  and  Left-Handedness.’ 
He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  left-handed¬ 
ness  is  due  to  an  exceptional  development  of 
the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  being 
himself  naturally  left-handed— though  by  edu¬ 
cation  he  uses  the  right  hand  with  equal  facili¬ 
ty — he  is  anxious  that  after  death  his  theory 
should  be  tested  by  the  scientific  examination 
of  his  own  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  third 
section  of  the  Transattiont  is  given  up  to  pa¬ 
pers  on  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical 
science — among  which  we  note  an  elaborate 
essay  by  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  on  *  The  Genetic 
History  of  Crystalline  Rocks,'  in  which  he 
supports  tbe  *  crenitic  hypothesis  ’  brought 
forward  in  a  previous  volume.  Among  the 
communications  in  the  fourth  section — a  sec¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  the  geological  and  biological 
sciences — mention  may  be  made  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  address  by  Sir  Wiliam  Dawson,  where¬ 
in  he  discusses  certain  points  in  which  Ameri¬ 
can  geological  science  is  indebted  to  Canada. 
On  the  whole,  the  new  volume  impresses  the 
reader  with  the  conviction  that  the  Dominion 
is  doing  its  best  to  keep  pace  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  of  the  age.” 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Parkinson, 
F.R.S.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
after  a  long  illness  that  terminated  rather  sud¬ 
denly.  He  was  the  author  of  a  well-known 
manual  of  elementary  mechanics  and  a 
‘‘Treatise  on  Optics”  which  bad  also  gone 
through  several  editions. 

From  a  rough  map  of  Count  Teleki’s  ex¬ 
pedition  just  published  we  learn  that  the  Baso 
Nerok  or  Rudolf  Lake,  recently  discovered  by 
him,  extends  from  north  to  sooth  for  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  its  northi  r.i  ex¬ 
tremity  being  in  latitude  4*  45'  N.  It  is  a  salt 
lake,  into  which  several  important  livers  dis¬ 
charge  themselves.  The  Turkan,  who  inhabit 
tbe  western  shore  of  the  lake,  are  one  of  the 
tribes  with  whom  Emin  Pasha  has  long  since 
opened  friendly  intercourse.  The  distance 
from  the  lake  to  Wadelai,  Emin’s  recent  head¬ 
quarters,  does  not  probably  exceed  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  tbe  route  for  tbe  most  part  leading 
through  a  pastoral  country. 


The  Publiiktrs'  Circular  (Sampson  Low) 
gives  the  usual  analytic  table  of  books  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  during  1888.  The  output  of 
the  year  shows  a  very  large  increase,  tbe  total 
number  of  new  books  and  new  editions  amount¬ 
ing  to  6591,  as  compared  with  5686  in  tbe 
twelve  months  previous.  Indeed,  we  believe 
this  total  to  be  a  "record,”  for,  on  looking 
back  through  the  last  half-dozen  years,  we  find 
that  the  highest  figure  hitherto  reached  was 
6373  in  1884,  after  which  date  there  was  a 
heavy  fall,  the  number  in  18S6  being  only  5210. 
Considering  the  difficulties  of  classification,  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  examine  the  several 
divisions  ;  but  it  is  probably  not  altogether 
accidental  that  the  total  for  fiction  has  risen 
from  432  in  1882  to  1314  in  1888,  or  more  than 
threefold  in  six  years.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  about  forty  per  cent  of  all  publica¬ 
tions  appear  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
while  January  and  February  are  far  the  least 
prolific  months. 

Messrs.  Tillotson  &  Son,  of  Bolton — well 
known  for  their  enterprise  in  the  publication 
of  novels  in  serial  form  through  newspapers — 
have  opened  an  office  at  New  York,  with  Mr. 
Phil.  Robinson  as  manager.  At  Berlin,  they 
are  represented  by  Herr  Paul  jUngHng. 

Dr.  Robert  Brown  has  undertaken  to  edit 
for  the  Hakluyt  Society  the  travels  of  A1  Has- 
san  ibn  Mohammed  Abwazzan  A1  Fasi,  the 
Moorish  geographer,  better  known  as  Leo 
Africanus,  Leo  Johannes,  or  Leo  Eliberitanus* 
He  was  a  Granadian  of  rank,  who,  if  ter  visit¬ 
ing  many  parts  of  Morocco  and  Eastern  Bar¬ 
bary,  still  only  vaguely  known,  was  captured 
by  Venetian  corsairs  when  returning  from 
Egypt,  and  presented  as  a  slave  to  Leo  X., 
who  converted  him  to  Christianity.  It  was 
during  his  residence  in  Italy  that  he  wrote  his 
famous  work,  though  it  would  appear  that  he 
afterward  returned  to  Morocco,  abjured  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  died  at  Tetuan  in  the  third  decade 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  new  edition  will 
contain  a  comprehensive  introduction  on  the 
subject  of  the  author  and  his  travels.  The 
notes,  which  will  comprise  the  result  of  the 
editor’s  many  visits  to  tbe  Barbary  States,  and 
of  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  literature  relating 
to  them,  are  intended  to  elucidate  tbe  old  trav¬ 
eller’s  narrative,  and  to  describe  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  he  witnessed  the 
opulence  of  A1  Islam  in  Northern  Africa. 

The  Sckwdbische  Mtrkur  says  that  the  Goe¬ 
the  and  Schiller  correspondence  has  been  hand- 
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ed  over  to  the  Goethe-Archiv  at  Weimar  by 
the  heirs  of  the  lately  deceased  Baron  von 
Cotta.  It  appears  that  the  letters  were  bought 
by  Friedrich  von  Cotta,  before  the  death  of 
Goethe’s  last  surviving  descendant,  in  order 
to  save  the  treasure  from  being  split  up  into 
fragments  and  sold  to  foreigners.  He  paid 
12,000  marks  for  the  correspondence,  and 
*'  thereby  rescued  the  honor  of  the  German 
nation,”  the  Stuttgart  journal  observes  ;  for 
it  seems  that  none  of  the  learned  corporations 
or  libraries  to  which  the  letters  had  been  offer¬ 
ed  through  dealers  would  buy  them.  When 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Saxony  founded  the 
Goethe- Archiv,  she  said  it  was  indispensable 
to  obtain  the  correspondence,  and  at  once 
opened  negotiations  with  Baron  von  Cotta  for 
its  purchase.  He  had  been  offered  at  one  time 
30,000  marks  for  his  unique  treasure,  and  later 
as  much  as  60  000  marks  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
knew  that  the  Grand  Duchess  wanted  them  for 
the  Goethe- Archiv,  he  sold  them  to  her  for 
12,000  marks,  the  sum  which  he  originally 
gave  for  them,  merely  making  the  condition 
that  he  should  retain  them  during  his  own  life¬ 
time.  The  agent  for  the  Grand  Duchess  was 
the  late  Professor  Erich  Schmidt,  the  former 
director  of  the  Goeihe-Archiv. 

The  Atkenaum  prints  extracts  with  com¬ 
ments  aproptt  of  international  copyright : 
”  The  American  Authors'  Copyright  League 
has  issued  an  appeal  in  favor  of  the  bill  for  In¬ 
ternational  Copyright  now  before  Congress. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  from 
that  appeal  that  the  wish  to  do  justice  to  alien 
authors  is  not  conspicuous,  even  if  it  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  all :  ‘  The  authors  who  will  be  most 
benefited  by  this  bill  are  those  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  The  great  majority  of  American  writers 
are  forced  to  accept  a  beggarly  pltunce  for  their 
labors  because  of  competition  with  works 
written  abroad,  which  are  appropriated  by 
publishers  in  this  country,  without  remunera¬ 
tion  to  the  writers.  We  are  speaking  within 
bounds  in  asserting  that  the  average  American 
book  brings  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  to 
its  author.  No  other  calling  followed  by  an 
American  has  ever  been  required  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  competition  with  stolen  wares. 
The  result  is  that  most  American  authors  are 
forced  to  depend  upon  some  other  kinds  of  la¬ 
bor  for  their  subsistence.*  American  publish¬ 
ers  protest  against  being  stigmatized  as  pira'es. 

”  American  authors  protest  as  strongly 
against  having  to  compete  srith*  stolen  wares'in 
the  form  of  English  books  reprinted  in  America. 


Unlicensed  reprinting  may  not  be  piracy,  but, 
on  the  showing  of  American  authors,  it  is 
quite  as  injurious  to  them,  while  it  is  the  great 
grievance  of  English  authors." 

The  long-promised  Grolier  Club  edition  of 
the  **  Philobiblon"  of  Richard  de  Bury,  for 
which  Professor  West,  of  Princeton,  has  col¬ 
lated  many  manuscripts  in  various  public  li¬ 
braries  of  Europe,  will  be  issued  about  .\pril 
1st.  The  book  will  be  in  two  volumes  and  the 
edition  limited  to  the  number  of  copies  sub¬ 
scribed  for  by  the  members  of  the  club. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  title  of  the 
book  which  made  the  late  Mr.  Oliphant  fa¬ 
mous,  ”  The  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,"  was  due  to  the  sagacity  of  his  publishers. 
The  author  himself  had  named  it  ”  Down  the 
Volga." 

”  We  greatly  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  after  a  long  illness,” 
says  the  Athtmaum.  ”  As  he  so  recently  told 
the  story  of  bis  life  in  his  pleasant  ’  Reminis¬ 
cences,’  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  write  a 
memoir  of  him  {  but  it  would  be  wrong  to 
leave  unnoticed  the  decease  of  one  so  well 
known  in  literary  society  and  ia  the  theatrical 
world,  and  who  also  deserves  commemoration 
for  his  translation  of  Dante’s  ’Commedia.’ 
The  edition  of  the  '  Divine  Comedy,’  which, 
along  with  Sir  James  Lacaita,  he  projected, 
unfortunately  was  never  realized,  although  he 
was  eminently  fitted  for  the  duties  of  annota¬ 
tor,  as  the  brief  notes  to  his  translation  showed. 
He  was  a  most  amiable  and  kindly  man,  and 
his  loss  will  be  deplored  by  all  who  knew 
him.” 

In  Professor  Carl  Johan  Schlyter,  who 
passed  away  at  bis  residence  in  Lund  on  De¬ 
cember  26th,  Scandinavia  lost  her  must  aged 
man  of  letters,  and  Sweden  the  most  eminent 
of  her  jurists.  Schlyter,  who  was  born  at 
Carlskrona  on  January  29th,  1795,  had  nearly 
completed  his  ninety-third  year.  He  became 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Lund  in  1807, 
and  with  one  or  two  brief  intervals  of  absence 
his  connection  with  that  ancient  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing  has  been  unbroken  during  more  than 
eighty  years.  In'iSaa  he  began  to  form  his 
celebrated  collection  of  the  old  laws  of  Swe¬ 
den,  in  which  work  he  had  the  assistance  of 
H.  S.  Collin  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1833.  The  first  volume  of  this  noble  edition 
appeared  in  1827,  the  twelfth  and  last  in  1869 
(index,  1877).  After  holding  ceruin  law  lec¬ 
tureships  at  Lund,  Schlyter  became  Professor 
of  Jurisprudence  in  1835,  and  of  Commog 
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Law  in  1838.  He  finally  was  appointed  Re¬ 
gius  Professor  of  Legal  History  in  1843  ;  he 
resigned  this  chair  in  1853  that  he  might  con¬ 
centrate  his  entire  attention  upon  his  literary 
work.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  an¬ 
cient  law  books  edited  and  published  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schlyter  are  "  Vestgtitalagen,’*  of  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  "■  Uplands- 
lagen,"  of  about  1396  ;  **  SOdermannalagen/’ 
of  1337  ;  and  the  "  Bjoerki5ar2tten,"  of  1345. 
To  all  these  editions  he  appended  glossaries 
which  are  of  infinite  ralue  to  philological 
science.  For  many  years  past  Professor 
Schlyter  in  his  green  old  as:e  has  been  the 
centre  and  principal  glory  of  the  University  of 
Lund,  where  the  loss  of  this  dignified  and  illus¬ 
trious  figure  will  be  deeply  felt. 

A  VOLUME  commemorative  of  the  King  of 
Sweden’s  completion  of  his  sixtieth  year  has 
appeared  at  Stockholm.  It  is  edited  by  Rein¬ 
hold  HSrnell,  and  contains  contributions  by 
leading  Swedish  authors  and  artists.  One  item 
is  announced  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  royal 
memorials  of  this  kind  :  facsimiles  of  three  of 
the  best  known  of  Oscar  II.’s  poems  are  to  be 
given  from  the  original  manuscripts.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  universally  known  here  that  if  the 
king  were  the  most  humbly  born  of  his  own 
subjects  he  would  be  distinguished  as  a  lyrical 
poet  of  considerable  merit. 

At  the  last  Congress  of  Orientalists,  which 
was  held  at  Vienna  in  1886,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  next  Congress  in  1889  should  meet  in 
Scandinavia.  In  recognition  of  the  political 
equality  of  Sweden  and  Norway  there  will  be 
sessions  both  at  Stockholm  and  Christiania. 
The  Congress  will  also  last  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  earlier  congresses,  from  September 
3d  to  13th.  Among  the  Swedish  members  of 
the  committee  are  Dr.  Esaias  Tegner,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  at  the  University 
of  Lund,  and  Dr.  Almkvist,  Professor  of  Com¬ 
parative  Philology  at  the  University  of  Upsala  ; 
among  the  Norwegian  members — Dr.  E.  Blix, 
formerly  Minister  of  Education,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  professors  at  the  University  of  Chris¬ 
tiania  :  J.  Lieblein  (Egyptology),  S.  Bugge 
(Indo-European  Philology),  A.  Seippel  (Sem¬ 
itic  Languages),  and  C.  P.  Caspar!  (Theology). 
The  Congress  will  meet  first  at  Stockholm, 
in  the  Radirhuset  Palace,  on  September  3d, 
when  an  address  will  be  given  by  King  Oscar. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  Ameri¬ 
can  letter  printed  in  one  of  the  English  literary 
weeklies :  “  We  are  all  engaged  in  searching 
out  every  new  scrap  concerning  George  Wash¬ 


ington,  the  centenary  of  whose  inauguration  as 
first  President  of  the  United  States  will  occur 
April  30th.  I  have  several  articles  and  an 
oration  to  prepare.  The  whole  thing  is  a  not¬ 
able  illustration  of  the  process  of  evolving  a 
god.  You  have  only  to  ascribe  to  your  select¬ 
ed  individual  all  the  prosperities  and  glories  of 
a  hundred  yeats,  to  lay  every  unpleasantness 
in  his  career  on  a  subordinate  ofiBcer  or  minis¬ 
ter,  to  paint  with  stars  and  auroral  stripes 
every  good  act  or  word  (however  common 
among  good  men),  and  suppress  every  record 
of  misbehavior — and  eete  t  I  have  before  me 
a  passionate  love-letter  written  by  Washington 
to  a  married  lady  just  after  his  own  engage¬ 
ment  to  the  widow  Custis.  But  Siegfried  is 
apt  to  have  a  vulnerable  spot.” 

Under  the  quaint  title  of  Colt  will  es,  which 
was  the  war-cry  of  the  Crusaders,  a  new  jour¬ 
nal  has  been  esublished  in  Germany  as  the 
special  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic  portion 
of  the  crusade  against  African  slavery. 
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Senator  Stanford,  a  California  million¬ 
aire,  has  allocated  3,000,000/.  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  university  which  is  to  bear  his  name, 
and  which  is  to  provide  education  from  the 
kindergarten  stage  up  to  the  highest  point  to 
which  it  can  be  carried.  Seven  thousand  acres 
in  the  valley  of  San  Jos£  are  now  being  laid 
out  with  the  view  of  forming  a  forest  and  a 
garden  around  the  university  buildings.  The 
plans  for  the  whole  structure,  which  have  been 
drawn  up,  comprise,  first,  the  means  of  re¬ 
search  and  instruction  of  large  numbers  of 
students  in  the  central  buildings  ;  second,  ar¬ 
rangement  for  out-of-doors  instruction  and 
recreation  ;  and  third,  the  formation,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  university,  **  of  a  community 
instructively  represenutive  of  attractive  and 
wholesome  conditions  of  social  and  domestic 
life.” 

Interesting  Lodgers. — A  gentleman  in 
South  America  has  sent  to  England  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  fearlessness  of  a  pair  of  hum- 
ming-hirds  :  **  Early  in  August  a  pair  of  Em¬ 
erald  humming-birds  were  nesting  in  an  or¬ 
ange  tree  in  front  of  my  rancho.  Just  as  the 
nest  was  finished  a  severe  thunder-storm  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  it.  To  my  surprise,  the  next 
day  the  pair  kept  on  darting  in  and  out  of  my 
bedroom,  and  before  night  I  found  they  had 
begun  a  new  nest  in  a  loop  of  wire  banging 
nearly  over  my  dressing-table.  The  weather 
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being  cold,  I  shut  both  door  and  window  when 
I  went  to  bed,  and  the  firet  thing  I  heard  in 
the  morning  was  the  indefatigable  little  pair, 
humming  first  at  door,  then  at  window,  anx¬ 
ious  to  continue  their  work.  They  labored  so 
hard  that  in  rather  less  than  a  week  they  had 
finished  their  task,  and  no  doubt  congratulated 
themselves  that  this  time  at  any  rate  it  would 
not  be  blown  away.  The  nest  is  most  beauti¬ 
fully  made,  inside  entirely  of  gossamer  and 
spider's  web,  outside  of  small  pieces  of  dead 
banana  leaf,  shingled  one  over  the  other  so  as 
to  make  it  impervious  to  water.  After  the 
nest  was  concluded  I  never  saw  the  cock  bird 
again.  For  three  days  I  saw  neither  of  them, 
and  thought  they  had  deserted  the  nest,  when 
on  the  third  day,  when  I  was  taking  my  siesta, 
the  hen  bird  came  in  and  laid  her  first  egg,  an 
operation  she  repeated  at  the  same  hour  on  the 
third  day  after.  Immediately  after  laying  the 
second  egg  she  began  to  sit.  The  first  evening 
of  her  sitting,  when  I  went  to  bed,  on  lighting 
the  lamp  she  showed  signs  of  uneasiness,  even 
rising  a  little  off  the  nest  and  humming  with 
her  wings  ;  but  I  was  careful  to  move  about  as 
little  as  possible,  and  she  finally  regained  con¬ 
fidence  and  settled  down,  though  she  kept  a 
very  watchful  eye  on  me  all  the  time  I  was  Un¬ 
dressing.  In  a  day  or  two  she  knew  me  well, 
never  disturbing  herself  for  me  at  all ;  but  if 
any  one  else  came  in,  she  would  immediately 
fly  out  with  an  angry  hum,  returning  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  minute  or  so  to  see  if  they  had  gone. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  she  hatched  out  the  tiniest 
pair  of  young  I  ever  saw  ;  they  seemed  to  be 
all  beak.  The  mother  continued  to  sit  on 
them  for  a  week — night  and  day — at  the  end 
of  which  time  she  left  them  alone  at  night,  re¬ 
appearing  generally  just  as  I  was  turning  out 
in  the  morning,  with  their  breakfast.  It  was 
a  sight  to  see  her  feed  them,  as  she  plunged  her 
long  beak  right  out  of  sight  down  their  tbroaa  ; 
and,  watching  her  closely,  I  noticed  that  after 
feeding  one  she  always  had  to  throw  her  head 
back,  as  though  to  gargle  up  the  drop  of  honey 
or  whatever  it  was.  for  the  other.  To-day, 
being  three  weeks  old,  my  tiny  visitors  are 
busy  humming  about  my  room,  delightedly 
trying  their  wings  ;  and  the  last  few  nights, 
having  quite  given  up  the  nest,  they  roost  hud¬ 
dled  together  on  the  looking-glass,  the  prettiest 
little  pair  of  lodgers  a  man  ever  had.  An 
amusing  incident  occurred  a  few  days  ago. 
The  mother  for  the  first  time  discovered  the 
looking-glass,  and  I  watched  her  humming  in 
front  of  it  for  some  minutes.  I  suspect  she 
thought  one  of  her  youngsters  was  making  fun 


of  her  ;  at  any  rate,  she  often  returned  to  look. 
I  may  add  in  conclusion  that  my  neighbors  say 
that  some  extraordinary  piece  of  good  luck 
must  be  in  store  for  me,  or  the  birds  would  not 
have  built  in  my  room.  They  also  say  that 
the  humming-bird  never  comes  near  a  house 
where  bad  language  is  used.  As  a  certificate 
of  the  correctness  of  mine  this  ought  to  be  con¬ 
clusive,  unless  it  be  that  she  does  not  under¬ 
stand  English.'*— Zr/r-Zarr. 

MrN  SiMtLAR  TO  THOSE  OF  THE  STONE  AgE 
NOW  Living  in  Central  Brazil. — Dr.  Karl 
von  den  Steinen,  the  explorer  of  Brazil,  in  a 
recent  lecture  before  the  German  Scientific 
Association  on  the  state  nf  culture  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Stone  Age  in  Brazil  at  the  present 
day,  described  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  Xingu, 
a  Brazilian  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  These 
people,  he  said,  still  belong  to  the  Stone  Age  ; 
they  know  nothing  of  metals,  and  use  only 
stone,  teeth,  bones,  and  shells  for  their  weap¬ 
ons,  implements,  and  ornaments,  which  they 
know  how  to  carve  with  great  artistic  skill. 
They  are  now  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Col¬ 
umbus,  and  have  not  changed  in  any  degree 
since  they  were  discovered.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  savages  ;  their  customs  are 
decent,  they  are  monogamists,  although  there 
are  no  marriage  ceremonies,  and  have  the 
most  affectionate  relations  with  their  children. 
Their  mode  of  life  is  simple,  but  not  barbarous, 
and  there  is  not  the  least  immodesty  in  their 
lack  of  clothing.  The  different  tribes  live  in 
villages  containing  at  the  most  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  near  to  the  rivers,  and 
usually  some  days’  journey  from  each  other. 
There  is  little  communication  between  them. 
They  are  acquainted  with  the  notion  of  private 
property,  but  it  plays  no  great  pan  among 
them,  as  the  difference  between  the  capacity 
for  production  of  individuals  is  of  the  smallest. 
Thefts  are  sometimes  committed  from  other 
tribes,  but  not  in  the  same  village.  A  great 
hindrance  to  development  is  the  absence  of  all 
domestic  animals,  even  dogs.  The  people 
hunt  and  fish,  and,  in  a  cenain  degree,  carry 
on  agriculture,  but  this  latter  is  most  primitive. 
They  regard  themselves  as  in  close  consan¬ 
guinity  with  animals  ;  the  Bakari  trace  their 
descent  to  the  jaguar,  and  the  Trumai  people, 
whom  they  hate,  and  who  are  expen  swim¬ 
mers,  are  believed  to  be  a  species  of  alligator, 
and  to  sleep  at  night  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stream.  The  sun  is  to  them  a  ball  of  the 
feathers  of  the  red  ara  enclosed  in  a  pot,  the 
cover  of  which  is  raised  in  the  morning  and 
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closed  in  the  evening,  and  the  other  celestial 
phenomena  are  all  connected  in  a  similar  way 
with  the  animal  world.  The  sorcerer  among 
them  is  a  physician  rather  than  a  priest,  he  has 
no  divine  position,  and  indeed  they  have  no 
notion  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Soul  and  body 
are  regarded  as  separate,  for  during  sleep  the 
latter  is  at  rest,  while  the  former  wanders  about 
at  will.  Hence  a  sleeper  must  not  be  awak¬ 
ened  suddenly  lest  the  soul  should  not  have 
time  to  return.  The  language  is  not  poor  in 
expressions,  and  is  scarcely  narrower,  says  Dr. 
von  den  Steinen,  than  the  speech  of  a  German 
peasant  in  a  remote  place,  but  structure  or 
system  does  not  exist. — Ladies'  Treasury. 

Shooting  Stars. — Could  an  ordinary  shoot¬ 
ing  star  tell  us  its  actual  history,  the  narrative 
would  run  somewhat  as  follows  : 

"  I  was  a  small  bit  of  material,  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  composed  of  substances  which  are 
formed  from  the  same  chemical  elements  as 
those  you  And  on  the  earth.  Not  improbably 
I  may  have  had  some  iron  in  my  constitution, 
and  also  sodium  and  carbon,  to  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  most  familiar  elements.  I  only 
weighed  an  ounce  or  two,  perhaps  more,  per¬ 
haps  less — but  you  could  probably  have  held 
me  in  your  closed  hand,  or  put  me  into  your 
waistcoat  pocket.  You  would  have  described 
me  a  sort  of  small  stone,  yet  I  think  you  would 
have  added  that  I  was  very  unlike  the  ordinary 
stones  with  which  you  were  familiar  I  have 
led  a  life  of  the  most  extraordinary  activity  ;  I 
have  never  known  what  it  was  to  stay  still ;  I 
have  been  ever  on  the  move.  Through  the 
solitudes  of  space  I  have  dashed  along  with  a 
speed  which  you  can  hardly  conceive.  Com¬ 
pare  my  ordinary  motion  with  your  most  rapid 
railway  trains,  place  me  in  London  beside  the 
Scotch  express  to  race  to  Edinburgh  ;  my  jour¬ 
ney  will  be  done  eie  the  best  locomotive  ever 
built  could  have  drawn  the  train  out  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Pit  me  against  your  rifle  bullets,  against 
the  shots  from  your  one  hundred-ton  guns  ; 
before  the  missile  from  the  mightiest  piece  of 
ordnance  ever  fired  shall  have  gone  ten  yards 
I  have  gone  one  thousand  yards.  I  do  not 
assert  that  my  speed  has  been  invariable— 
sometimes  it  has  been  faster,  sometimes  it  has 
been  slower ;  but  I  have  generally  done  my 
million  miles  a  day  at  the  very  least.  Such 
has  been  my  career,  not  for  hours  or  days,  but 
for  years  and  for  centuries,  probably  for  untold 
ages.  And  the  grand  catastrophe  in  which  I 
vanished  has  been  befitting  to  a  life  of  such 
transcendent  excitement  and  activity  ;  1  have 


perished  instantly,  and  in  a  streak  of  splendor. 
Ill  the  course  of  my  everlasting  wanderings  I 
have  occasionally  passed  near  some  of  the 
great  bodies  in  the  heavens  ;  I  have  also  not 
improbably  in  former  years  hurried  by  that 
globe  on  which  you  live.  On  those  occasions 
yon  never  saw  me,  you  never  could  haVe  seen 
me,  not  even  if  you  had  used  the  mightiest  tel¬ 
escope  which  has  ever  been  directed  to  the 
heavens.  But  too  close  an  approach  to  your 
globe  was  at  last  the  occasion  of  my  great 
transformation.  You  must  remember  that  you 
live  on  the  earth  buried  beneath  a  great  ocean 
of  air.  This  air  extends  above  your  head  to  a 
height  of  some  two  hundred  miles,  or  even 
more,  though  it  gradually  becomes  lighter  and 
less  dense  with  every  increase  of  altitude 
Viewed  from  outside  space  your  earth  would 
be  seen  to  be  a  great  ball,  everywhere  swathed 
with  this  thick  coating  of  air.  Beyond  the  ap¬ 
preciable  limits  of  the  air  stretches  the  open 
space,  and  there  it  is  that  my  prodigious  jour¬ 
neys  have  been  performed.  Out  there  we  have 
a  freedom  to  move  of  which  you  who  live  in  a 
dense  atmosphere  have  no  conception  When¬ 
ever  you  attempt  to  produce  rapid  motion  on 
the  earth,  the  resistance  of  your  air  largely 
detracts  from  the  velocity  that  would  be  other¬ 
wise  attainable.  Your  quick  trains  are  im¬ 
peded  by  air,  your  artillery  ranges  are  short¬ 
ened  by  it.  Movements  like  mine  would  be 
impossible  in  air  like  yours. 

“  And  this  air  it  is  which  has  ultimately 
compassed  my  destruction.  So,  long  as  I 
merely  passed  near  your  earth,  but  kept  clear 
of  that  deadly  net  which  you  have  spread,  in 
the  shape  of  your  atmosphere,  to  entrap  the 
shooting  stars,  ail  went  well  with  me.  I  felt 
the  ponderous  mass  of  the  earth,  and  1  swerved 
a  little  in  compliance  with  its  attraction  ;  but 
my  supreme  velocity  preserved  me,  and  1  hur¬ 
ried  past  unscathed.  Probably  1  had  many 
narrow  escapes  from  capture  during  the  lapse 
of  those  countless  ages  in  which  I  have  been 
wandering  through  space.  But  at  last  I  ap¬ 
proached  once  too  often  to  the  earth.  On  this 
fatal  occasion  my  course  led  me  to  graze  your 
globe  so  closely  that  I  could  not  get  by  with¬ 
out  traversing  the  higher  parts  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Accordingly,  a  frightful  catastrophe 
immediately  occurred.  Not  to  you  ;  it  did  you 
no  harm  ;  indeed,  quite  the  contrary.  My 
dissolution  gave  you  a  pleasing  and  instructive 
exhibition.  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that 
you  were  permitted  to  see  me,  and  you  called 
me  a  shooting  star  or  a  meteor. 

“  You  are  quite  familiar  with  the  disasters 
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associated  with  the  word  collision.  Some  of 
the  most  awful  accidents  you  have  ever  heard 
of  arose  from  the  collision  of  two  railway 
trains  on  land  or  of  two  ships  in  the  ocean. 
You  are  thus  able  to  realize  the  frightful  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  collision  between  two  heavy 
bodies.  But  in  the  collision  which  annihilated 
me  I  did  not  impinge  against  any  other  heavy 
body.  I  only  struck  the  upper  and  extremely 
rare  layers  of  your  atmosphere.  I  was,  how¬ 
ever,  moving  with  a  speed  so  terrific  that  the 
impulse  to  which  I  was  exposed  when  I  passed 
from  empty  space  even  into  thin  air  was  suffi¬ 
cient  for  my  total  disruption. 

“  Had  the  speed  with  which  I  entered  your 
atmosphere  been  more  moderate — had  it  been, 
for  instance,  not  greater  than  that  of  a  rifle 
bullet,  or  even  only  four  or  five  times  as  fast, 
this  plunge  would  not  have  been  fatal  to  me. 

I  could  have  pierced  through  with  comparative 
safety,  and  then  have  tumbled  down  in  my 
original  form  on  the  ground.  Indeed,  on  rare 
occasions  something  of  this  kind  does  actually 
happen.  Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  for  you  dwell¬ 
ers  on  the  earth  that  we  shooting  stars  do  gen¬ 
erally  become  dissipated  in  the  upper  air. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  many  thousands  of  us  which 
would  be  daily  pelting  down  on  your  earth 
would  introduce  a  new  source  of  anxiety  into 
your  lives.  Fortunately  for  you,  we  dart  in  at 
a  speed  of  some  twenty  miles  or  more  a  sec¬ 
ond.  Unfortunately  for  us,  we  learn  that  it  is 
the*  pace  which  kills.’  ” — Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  in 
Goad  IVords. 

Laughter. — Laughter,  when  aroused  by 
legitimate  provocation,  is  such  a  wholesome 
and  refreshing  thing,  that  it  is  melancholy  to 
watch  the  gradual  atrophy  of  the  risible  facul¬ 
ties  which  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
advancing  civilization.  Not  many  years  ago, 
there  was  an  underg^duate  at  one  of  our  Uni¬ 
versities  who  was  blessed  with  so  natural  and 
infectious  a  laugh,  that  he  was  regarded  by  the 
whole  college  with  a  certain  degree  of  pride  ; 
and  the  dons,  when  entertaining  a  stranger  at 
the  high  table,  never  failed  to  explain,  when 
the  familiar  sound  was  heard — "  Oh  !  that’s 

- ,  the  man  with  the  laugh.”  We  are  not 

aware  that  the  Man  with  the  Laugh  has  had  a 
successor  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  it  is  a  matter  of 
unmixed  regret.  For  one  seldom  hears  a  gen¬ 
uine  laugh  nowadays,  and  much  of  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  laughter  is  a  mere  fashion  of  speech. 
There  are  many  people  whose  sides  have  never 
ached  from  overindulgence  in  the  outward  ex¬ 
pression  of  mirth.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 


just  as  there  are  cats  who  cannot  purr,  so  there 
are  unfortunate  human  beings,  who  cannot 
laugh  out  loud.  With  some  persons  a  wheeze 
or  a  chuckle  is  the  utmost  they  can  compass. 
Some  men  laugh  habitually  in  falsetto,  which, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  far  less  pleasant  than  a 
laugh  in  the  natural  voice.  And  then  there  is 
what  may  be  called  the  “society”  laugh,  an 
artificial  abomination  almost  as  execrable  as  the 
latest  fashionable  monstrosity,  the  bent-elbow 
over-hand-shake.  We  remember  once  to  have 
heard  a  feminine  laugh  so  painfully  and  regu¬ 
larly  tuneful  that  it  could  literally  have  been 
reduced  to  musical  notation.  There  is  also  a 
coarse  laugh  to  which  we  have  heard  the  ad¬ 
mirably  expressive  epithet  of  “  square¬ 
mouthed  ’’applied— a  Gargantuan  laugh  evoked 
by  highly  flavored  anecdotes  of  the  gun  or 
smoking-room  category.  Love  is  a  liberal 
education,  as  a  Greek  proverb,  unconsciously 
imitated  by  Steele,  has  it,  and,  according  to 
Shakespeare,  one  of  its  refining  influences  is 
shown  in  the  matter  of  laughter.  When  a 
man  falls  in  love,  says  Speed,  he  no  longer 
laughs  like  a  cock  crowing — and  Speed  was 
by  profession  a  great  authority  on  love  and 
laughter.  The  abatement  of  open  laughter 
among  us  is  possibly  due  in  part  to  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  humorous  literature  of  a  race  to 
whom,  according  to  Mr.  Bryce,  we  are  chiefly 
beholden  for  our  food  for  mirth — the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  essence  of  the  modem  American 
humor  is  what  Uncle  Remus  calls  the  “dry 
grins.’’  It  was  hardly  so  with  Artemus  Ward, 
whose  lecture,  delivered  with  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  composure,  was  so  agonizingly  funny  as 
to  enable  many  of  his  auditors  to  realize  what 
had  been  previously  only  a  figure  of  speech. 
They  laughed  till  they  were  perfectly  ill.  Of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  the  Anglo- 
Irish  have  probably  the  greatest  appreciation 
of  humor,  and  possess  the  most  infectious 
laughs.  Our  cousins  the  Germans  enjoy  a 
joke — especially  a  hoax — as  their  phrase,  Et 
ist  zum  Tade  lacken,  indicates,  though  the 
greatest  German  joker  of  recent  times,  Saphir, 
was  a  Jew.  The  French  are  too  logical  to  ap¬ 
preciate  nonsense.  Wit  rather  than  humor 
appeals  to  their  temperament,  though  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Rabelais  proves  the  danger  of  gener¬ 
alization.  The  Turk  has  a  great  fund  of  dry 
humor  latent  in  him  and  enjoys  a  sedate  laugh  ; 
but  he  has  a  poor  opinion  of  mascaralik,  or 
habitual  fooling.  At  the  same  time,  he  more 
than  tolerates  the  humorous  and  generally 
scandalous  buffooneries  of  JCarugMeut  (= 
Blackface),  the  Turkish  Pulcinella.  In  Persia, 
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laughter  ii  annually  evoked  by  the  following 
rather  cheap  means.  As  a  part  of  the  Bairam 
festivities  given  by  Persians  of  high  standing, 
a  number  of  Jews,  who  have  been  caught  for 
the  occasion,  are  suddenly  hustled  into  the 
deep  kaou!  or  tank  which  is  to  be  found  in 
every  courtyard,  and  left  to  struggle  out  half- 
drowned  and  bedraggled,  amid  the  shrieks  of 
the  spectators.  The  negro  all  the  world  over 
is  reputed  a  laughter-loving  creature,  except 
when  the  outward  manifestation  of  mirth  is 
checked  by  the  new-found  sense  of  dignity 
which  accompanies  conversion  to  Islam. 
Whatever  they  feel,  the  Chinese  are  certainly 
chary  of  expressing  amusement  in  Occidental 
fashion.  The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  an  eminently  cheerful  and  merry  people. 
— Sputa  tar. 

The  Centenarian  Season.— The  weather 
of  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  especially  fatal 
to  persons  of  advanced  age,  and,  as  is  usual 
under  such  circumstances,  we  have  heard  much 
of  the  deaths  of  reputed  centenarians.  It  is 
improbable  that  more  than  a  tenth  of  these 
cases  would  stand  the  test  of  careful  investi¬ 
gation,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  Thoms  so  indus¬ 
triously  undertook  concerning  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  cases  that  came  under  his 
notice.  The  result  of  Mr.  Thoms's  investiga¬ 
tions  was  to  divide  these  reputed  cases  of  cen- 
tenarianism  into  three  classes  :  those  that  were 
clearly  disproved,  those  that  could  not  be  sub¬ 
stantiated,  and  those  that  were  established. 
It  is  obvious  that  investigations  having  for 
their  object  the  identification  of  the  date  of 
birth  of  persons  born  fifty  years  before  the 
commencement  of  civil  registration  involve 
much  labor,  and  are  attended  with  doubtful 
success.  Baptismal  registers  very  far  from 
invariably  record  the  date  of  birth,  and,  unless 
the  name  of  the  reputed  centenarian  be  some¬ 
what  unusual,  it  is  often  impossible  to  identify 
the  baptismal  entry  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  time  is  now,  however,  approach¬ 
ing  when  the  civil  registers  will  begin  to  afford 
the  means  for  corroborating  the  claims  to  cen- 
tenarianism.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  until 
another  Mr.  Thoms  be  found  to  undertake  the 
labor  of  investigation,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
speak  authoritatively  as  to  the  proportion  of 
real  centenarians  among  the  number  of  those 
whose  claims  are  placed  before  the  public 
whenever  the  weather  is  more  than  usually 
fatal  to  persons  of  advanced  age.  The  Regis¬ 
trar-General,  in  his  recently  issued  fiftieth  an¬ 
nual  report,  records  the  fact  that  among  the 


deaths  registered  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1887  were  60  of  reputed  centenarians,  13  of 
whom  were  men  and  47  women  ;  this  number 
showed  a  decline  from  those  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  which  were  63  and  71.  The  age 
of  33  of  the  6a  reputed  centenarians  in  1887 
was  suted  to  be  too  years  ;  in  10  cases  the  age 
was  repotted  to  be  loi  years,  in  2  to  be  106, 
while  one  woman  was  stated  to  have  reached 
the  age  of  107.  and  another  of  109  years.  It 
is  worthy  of  comment  that  8  of  these  reputed 
centenarians  died  in  London  and  8  in  the 
Welsh  registration  division.  It  should  also  be 
stated  that  nearly  all  the  claimants  to  the  honor 
of  centenarianism  belonged  to  the  humblest 
ranks  of  life,  in  which  the  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  precise  documentary  evidence  of  age  is 
greatest.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  find 
among  the  recorded  centenarians  of  1887  the 
widow  of  a  banker,  a  retired  authoress,  the 
widow  of  a  house  proprietor,  a  proprietor  of 
stocks,  the  daughter  of  a  solicitor,  and  the 
widow  of  a  shipbroker.  It  may  fairly  be  con¬ 
cluded  that,  at  any  rate,  one  or  two  of  these 
last-mentioned  cases  would  bear  the  test  of 
rigid  investigation,  under  which  the  claims  to 
centenarianism  almost  invariably  break  down. 
— Lancet. 

Silent  Men. — Chaucer,  as  he  himself  in¬ 
forms  us,  was  not  a  fiuent  talker.  He  shene 
much  more  in  his  tales  than  in  speech.  The 
Countess  of  Pembroke  used  to  tell  him  that 
his  silence  pleased  her  infinitely  better  than 
his  conversation. 

It  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  who  said  that  if 
a  piainter  wanted  to  succeed  he  must  cut  out 
his  tongue.  To  illustrate  this  we  may  give  the 
following  anecdote  told  by  Charpentier  of  two 
of  the  Caracci,  the  famous  Italian  painters. 
Augustino  Caracci  once  made  a  long  discourse 
in  praise  of  the  Laocoon,  and  it  was  remarked 
to  his  brother  Annibal  that  it  was  strange  he 
did  not  add  his  eulogium  on  this  wonderful 
production  of  antiquity.  Annibal  said  noth¬ 
ing,  but  took  a  crayon  in  his  hand,  and  drew 
the  marble  group  with  as  much  correctness  as 
if  he  had  had  it  before  him.  This  action  was 
praise  more  impressive  than  if  he  bad  em¬ 
ployed  the  most  energetic  expressions  and  the 
most  brilliant  figures  of  speech.  Turning  to 
his  brother  he  then  observed,  “  Poets  paint 
with  words,  but  painters  speak  with  their 
pencils.” 

Gainsborough  once  took  part  in  a  lawsuit, 
and,  when  in  the  witness-box,  he  happened  to 
speak  of  the  painter's  eye”  in  a  professional 
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unse.  The  counsel  for  the  other  side,  want-  effect.  His  eloquence  was  of  the  most  persua- 


ing  to  confuse  him,  said,  And  pray  what  do 
you  mean  hy  the  painter’s  eye  ?”  "  Why," 

answered  Gainsborough,  "  it  is  to  an  artist 
what  a  lawyer's  tongue  is  to  him.” 

When  at  his  work  the  late  Gustave  Dori  was 
a  good  example  of  the  silent  artist.  He  could 
so  abstract  himself  from  what  was  going  on 
around  him  that  in  the  evening  he  would  be 
unable  to  recollect  who  had  called  upon  him 
in  the  afternoon.  Strangers  who  visited  his 
studio  in  the  Rue  Bayard  for  the  first  time 
were  often  astonished  at  his  unceremonious 
and  silent  ways.  "  He  would  give  them  a  nod 
—perhaps  a  frowning  nod — and  go  on  with  bis 
painting,  running  up  and  down  the  steps  of  a 
ladder  or  along  a  platform,  and  pausing  now 
and  then,  with  a  long  low  whistle,  to  look  at 
what  he  had  done.  ‘  Don’t  wake  him  ;  he’s 
dreaming,*  the  familiars  used  to  say  ;  and  it 
might  happen  that  a  visitor  would  have  to  go 
away,  after  a  couple  of  hours'  waiting,  without 
seeing  Dor6  awake  !" 

The  silent  and  observing  ways  of  artists  per¬ 
haps  qualify  them  for  criticising  other  people’s 
speech.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  lady  who 
one  day  went  to  call  on  Fuseli,  a  painter  who, 
when  there  was  need  for  it,  could  express  him¬ 
self  with  emphasis.  Her  ceaseless  chatter  did 
not  even  allow  him  to  get  in  a  word  edgeways. 
At  last  a  pause  to  take  breath  gave  him  time 
to  say,  "  We  had  boiled  mutton  and  turnips 
for  dinner  to-day."  "  What  a  strange  obser¬ 
vation,  Mr.  Fuseli  !"  exclaimed  the  lady. 
“  Why,"  he  said,  “  it  is  as  good  as  anything 
you  have  been  saying  for  the  last  two  hours.*' 

Great  men  of  action  have  been  often  marked 
by  their  silent  ways.  In  this  there  is  no  doubt 
something  of  good  policy.  "  The  superior 
man,’*  says  Confucius,  "  blushes  for  fear  lest 
his  words  should  exceed  his  deeds."  Another 
consideration  is  that  safety  always  accom¬ 
panies  silence,  whereas  by  injudicious  speech 
the  best-laid  plans  have  been  frequently  up¬ 
set. 

For  a  remarkable  instance  in  history  take 
the  famous  Prince  of  Orange,  the  founder  of 
the  independence  of  the  Netherlands.  He  was 
known  by  bis  contemporaries  as  William  the 
Silent.  "  Perhaps  the  epithet,"  says  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott,  "  was  intended  to  indicate  not  so  much 
his  taciturnity  as  that  impenetrable  reserve 
which  locked  up  his  secrets  closely  within  his 
own  bosom.  No  man  knew  better  how  to  keep 
his  counsel  even  from  those  who  acted  with 
him.  Though  on  ordinary  occasions,  however 
frugal  of  words,  when  be  did  speak  it  was  with 


sive  kind. 

But  no  one  ever  cultivated  silence  with  more 
dramatic  effect  than  Wallenstein,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Emperor’s  armies  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War.  During  the  course  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns,  we  learn  from  Michiel’s  "  History  of 
the  Austrian  Government,"  while  his  army 
devoted  itself  to  pleasure  the  deepest  silence 
reigned  around  Wallenstein.  He  could  not 
endure  the  rumbling  of  carts,  loud  conversa¬ 
tions,  or  even  simple  sounds.  One  of  his 
chamberlains  was  hanged  for  waking  him  with¬ 
out  orders,  and  an  officer  secretly  put  to  death 
because  his  spurs  had  clanked  when  he  came 
to  the  general.  His  servants  glided  about  the 
rooms  like  phantoms,  and  a  doxen  patrols  in¬ 
cessantly  moved  around  his  tent  or  palace  to 
maintain  perpetual  tranquillity.  Chains  were 
also  stretched  across  the  streets  in  order  tu 
guard  him  against  any  sound. 

His  profound  reserve  made  a  powerful  im¬ 
pression  on  the  imagination  of  all  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  He  was  never  seen  to  smile, 
and  took  counsel  of  no  one  but  himself.  When 
he  gave  orders  or  explanations  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  looked  at  curiously  ;  when  he 
crossed  the  camp  the  soldiers  had  to  pretend 
they  did  not  see  him. 

Washington  was  inclined  to  silence  and  re¬ 
serve.  He  is  described  incidentally  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Quincy  as  **  a  little  stiff  in  his  person, 
not  a  little  formal  in  his  manner,  and  not  par¬ 
ticularly  at  case  in  the  presence  of  strangers." 
He  was  not  at  all  easy  in  conversation.  When 
be  entertained  his  prisoner.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
it  was  noticed  that  he  spoke  little,  and  never 
smiled. 

Silence  played  an  important  part  in  the 
double-cunning  tactics  of  Talleyrand,  but  he 
more  often  than  not  employed  speech  and  not 
silence  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  following  his 
own  maxim  that  "  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  must  possess  the  faculty  of  appearing 
open  at  the  same  time  that  be  remains  im¬ 
penetrable  ;  of  being,  in  reality,  reserved,  al¬ 
though  perfectly  frank  in  his  manner.’’  We 
give  him  a  place,  however,  among  silent  men 
that  we  may  recall  a  ludicrous  anecdote  of  his 
appearance  as  a  dumb  orator  at  a  public  din¬ 
ner.  Talleyrand’s  health  was  drunk.  Before 
the  applause  had  subsided  be  got  up,  made  a 
mumbling  as  if  speaking,  but  spoke  nothing, 
made  a  bow,  and  sat  down  ;  at  which  the  ap¬ 
plause  redoubled,  though  all  those  immediately 
about  him  knew  he  never  uttered  a  word. — 
Leiturt  Hour. 
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ALBUM  OF  BRIGHT  FACES. 

Pour  of  the  prettiest  faces  ever  issued  (two  girls  and  two  boys) 
In  album  form,  exact  Imitation  of  Turkey  leather,  and  suitable  for 
a  parlor  mantel  ornament,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt, 
of  THREE  CENTS  in  Postage  Stamps. 

Every  one  admires  them.  They  are  pictures  of  children  of  sin¬ 
gular  beauty.  No  advertisement,  either  on  the  front  or  on  the  out- 
dde.  Not  out  of  place  in  the  most  elegant  parlor  in  the  country. 
^  “Of  all  the  bright  pictures  we  have  Mued  to  remind  the 

world  of  our  SAPOLIO,  we  consider  this  Album  the  best."— £  Af.  8*  Co, 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

Grocers  often  substitute  cheaper  goods  for  SAPOLIO  to  make  a  better  profit.  Send  back 
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'NO.MORE  RHEUMATISM  POR  Mf 

•«M  kjr  .11  Dr.,fM*  .1  Om  DoNar  ptf  boM*. 


These  are  the  days  of  tpemlists  in  all  branches  of  science. 
I  This  fact  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the  progresMYeness 

of  the  age  we  live  in.  In  this  respect,  ATIf~LO«PllO-HOS 
is  the  greatest  of  all  specialties.  It  cures  Neuralgia  and  Rheuma¬ 
tism.  but  is  not  recommended  for  other  diseases.  The  testimony 
which  comes  to  hand  daily  is  overwhelmincly  in  favor  of  ks  great 
value.  One  dollar  per  bottle.  At  all  Drucsl.t., 
or  order  direct.  _ 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

WasT  MiLLBaooK,  Jan.  a,  1&89. 
Thb  ATHLorMoaos  Co.,  Naw  Yokk; 

Gentlemen — After  more  than  a  year's  dcctoring,  and  an  expense 
of  more  than  9100  and  indescribable  suffering,  my  wife.  Mis. 
Haitie  Fitzgerald,  has  used  only  three  bottles  of  your  valuable 
medicine  for  Rheumatism,  and  it  now  able  to  walk  quite  well,  and 
we  wish  you  as  happy  a  New  Year  as  we  expect  to  enjoy  through 
the  invaluable  visitation  of  your  A  lla-lo-pbo*ro.. 

Fraternally  and  sincerely  yours,  C.  K.  FITZGKRALD, 
Traveler  for  McCormick's  Harvester  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Athlopho.os  Co.  : 

flents — My  wife  was  troubled  very  severely  with  Neuralgia.  1 
had  tried  doctors  and  every  kind  of  medicine,  and  she  found  m 
relief.  Was  recommended  to  try  Atblomhmros.  The  first 
dose  relieved  her,  and  in  using  less  than  half  a  bottle  was  com¬ 
pletely  cured.  I  would  not  be  without  Alblopboro.  in  my 
nouse,  and  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  tu  any  one  suffering  with 
Neur^gia.  Yery  truly  yours, 

^  3,7  State  Street,  Chicr^o.  _  GEORGE  ATZ. 

Rl^l^  I  began  using  Atblopboro.  for  an  attack  of  Rheumatism 
nts  on  Thursday  morning.  At  ,  p.m.  I  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  on  till 
k^tsL.  6  A.M.,  when  I  got  up  and  said  to  my  wife.  "  Dear,  look  here,  I  am 

well."  D.  L.  SOUTHARD,  Greccastle,  Ind. 

ITU  I  n  DUn  one  CVTDI  PT  ■*  ***  kinds  of  Skln  Diseases,  whatever  may  be  their  nature  or 

A  I  ll'LU'l  nU~nUu  LAIIiJIuI  character.  It  restores  a  healthy  action  of  the  skio,  thus  greatly  adding  to 
IIS  beauty.  It  is  endorsed  by  TiffN  ANCl) /CAE  AKD  THEATBiCAL  PROrESHION  ASD  VLEEOT. 


ITUinDUnOnC  DI  ICTCDC  are  emirclyunlikc  others.  They  arc  prepared  at  an  enormous  cost  and  are 
AlnLUrltynUo  rlAolLllO  •l>e  best  U  the  market.  Mr.  WilIU  Magil,  of  Sandusky,  U..  says ;  "The 
Athlophoros  plaster  acted  like  magic.  It  ia  the  best  I  ever  tried,  and  I  have  used  many  kinds.  Our  druggist  said. 
'  plasters  are  all  about  the  same,'  but  I  don't  ihiak  so  now.”  SS  emeb.  At  ■11  Drvgclnls. 

ATUI  nounonc  DIIIC  cure  Dyspepsia.  L.  G.  Hughca,  Jackson  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  wrilea:  “  I  can  say 
II I  nLurnUnUw  rlLLy  that  a  single  dose  of  your  Athlophoros  Pills  produced  an  effect  beyond  my  expecta- 
tioB,  and  I  would  recommend  their  uiciaanycaacaaanaidlodigeslion  SSC.  p«r  bottle.  At  all  Drag  Store*. 
CnilD  nEMTC  puaale  aver  invented,  superior  to  the  famous  “  Fifteen  ”  game.  In  any 

rilUn  ULR  I  Ui  addiesa  on  receipt  of  four  cants  in  stamps.  It  gives  hundreds  great  amusement.  The  neatest 
thing  out.  Address, 

T'llX:  A.T'HolLrO-PHO'IiOS  OO.,  113  Wall  Street,  New  Vork. 


BeUetie  Magcuine  Advertismr. 


ISOl-IDSOLbSPECTACLES-S^J 


^Usi^aiism  ^mlxj 

ORIZA-PERFUMERY 


WILBdtBCQIIPOOND  OP  ^ 

URE  COD  LIVER  OIL 

AND  PHOSPHATES  OF  I 
.LIMB,  SODA^mON.^ 


rOK  THE  cvu  or 

CoMHUiption,  CoMgba,  C«I4«,  Attlmw,  Bronchitit, 
Dobility,  Watting  Ditaaaaa,  and  Barofiil«Ma  Hvnora. 

Ahnoat  at  palatable  aa  cream.  It  can  be  taken  with 
pleanore  by  delieaie  pereona  and  children,  who,  after 
nalng  It,  are  vcrv  fond  of  It.  It  aaeimilatra  with  the 
food,  inrreaaet  the  flrrh  and  appetite,  bullda  np  the 
nervona  ejatem,  reatotca  eneriry  to  miitd  and  body, 
create*  new,  rich  and  pare  blood,  in  fact,  rejnvenaiea 
the  whole  ayetcm. 

FLESH,  BLOOD, 

NERVE,  BRAIN. 

Thi*  preparation  la  far  aa|<er}or  to  all  other  prepara¬ 
tion*  of  Cod-liver  OH  ;  It  haa  many  imitator*,  hnt  no 
equal*.  The  retulta  following  Ita  uae  are  it*  beat  rcc- 
ommendaiioiia.  Be  anre,  aa  yon  ealne  yonr  health, 
andget  thegennine  Mannfactnred  only  by  Dr.  Albx.  B. 
Wilson,  Cnemiat,  Boaton,  Baa*.  Sold  by  all  Druggiata. 


fAMfa  da  Caar. 
JumtM  d’lipagi*. 
MtUttnp*  blut, 
Ulu  d*  JfaA 
M$w  Mnm  Agy. 
Orita  (ya. 
Jttkty-Oaktmtm- 
Op^iaax  n. 
Cartlfat  w. 
MlgMtHlM  w. 
la^inUkt  n. 
OtUalhitj  u. 


oar  c*l«br*t,d  "  Duuabt*' 


6cC3.USC  we  have  found  nothing  which  it  harmless,  that  will  make  things 
perfectly  clean  with  so  little  labor  in  so  short  a  time  ;  besides,  it  is  economical  and 


makes  the  work  easy. 


Do  you  suppose — that  anything  could  attain  such  popularity  as  PEARLINE 

enjoys,  and  hold  it,  without  wonderful  merit — that  people  would  use  it  year  after 
year  were  it  harmful  to  fabric  or  hands — that  the  hundreds  of  imitations  are  attracted 
by  anything  but  its  wonderful  success  ? 

YoU*ll  do  well  to  use  Pearline — see  that  your  servants  use  it,  and  insist  that 
they  do  not  use  the  imitations  which  they  are  often  induced  to  try  because  of  the 
worthless  prize  accompanying  it,  or  by  the  glib  and  false  argument  of  some  peddler. 
Remember.  PKABUm  Is  nerer  peddleiL  ijs  JAMSS  PTLA  New  Tort. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


Discovkkibs  bt  'Accident. — Mexxotinto 
•wed  its  invention  to  the  simple  accident  of 
the  gun -barrel  of  a  sentry  becoming  rusted 
with  dew. 

The  swaying  to  and  fro  of  a  chandelier  in  a 
cathedral  suggested  to  Galileo  the  application 
of  the  pendulum. 

An  alchemist,  while  seeking  to  discover  a 
mixture  of  earths  that  would  make  the  most 
durable  crucibles,  one  day  found  that  he  had 
made  porcelain. 

The  origin  of  blue-tinted  paper  came  about 
by  a  mere  slip  of  the  hand.  The  wife  of 
William  East,  an  English  paper-maker,  acci¬ 
dentally  let  a  blue  bag  fall  into  one  of  the  vats 
of  pulp. 

The  power  of  lenses,  as  applied  to  the 
telescope,  was  discovered  by  a  watch-maker's 
apprentice.  While  holding  spectacle-glasses 
between  his  thumb  and  finger  he  was  startled 
at  the  suddenly  enlarged  appearance  of  a 
neighboring  church  spire. 

The  art  of  etching  upon  glass  was  discovered 
by  a  Nuremberg  glass-cutter.  By  accident  a 
few  drops  of  aquafortis  fell  upon  his  spec¬ 
tacles.  He  noticed  that  the  glass  become 
corroded  and  softened  where  the  acid  had 
touched  it.  That  was  hint  enough.  He  drew 
figures  upon  glass  with  varnish,  applied  the 
corroding  fiuid,  then  cut  away  the  glass  around 
the  drawing.  When  the  varnish  was  removed 
the  figures  appeared  raised  upon  a  dark 
ground. 

The  shop  of  a  Dublin  tobacconist  by  the 
name  of  Lundyfoot  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
While  he  was  gaxing  dolefully  into  the 
smoldering  ruins  ue  noticed  that  his  poorer 
neighbors  were  gathering  the 'snuff  from  the 
canisters.  He  tested  the  snuff  for  himself  and 
discovered  that  the  fire  had  largely  improved 
its  pungency  and  aroma.  It  was  a  hint  worth 
profiting  by.  He  secured  another  shop,  built 
a  lot  of  ovens,  subjected  the  snuff  to  a  heating 
process,  gave  the  brand  a  particular  name,  and 
in  a  few  years  became  rich  through  an  accident 
which  he  at  first  thought  had  completely 
ruined  him. 


The  Commbecial  Value  of  Old  Boots 
AND  Shoes. — The  Journal  of  the  Constan¬ 
tinople  Chamber  of  Commerce  describes  the 
industrial  uses  of  old  boots  and  shoes  which 
are  thrown  out  into  the  streets  or  into  ash¬ 
pits.  After  being  collected,  they  are  ripped 
open,  and  the  leather  is  subjected  to  a  treat¬ 
ment  which  renders  it  a  pliable  mass,  from 
which  a  kind  of  artistic  leather  is  derived. 
This  in  appearance  resembles  the  best  Cor¬ 
dovan  leather.  In  the  United  States  patterns 
are  stamped  on  this,  while  in  France  it  is 
used  to  cover  trunks  and  boxes.  The  old 
boots  and  shoes  are  also  treated  in  another 
way,  by  which  they  are  converted  into  new 
ones.  The  prisoners  in  Central  France  are 
employed  in  this  way,  the  old  shoes  coming 
chiefly  from  Spain.  They  are  taken  to  pieces 
as  before,  the  nails  being  all  removed,  and 
the  leather  is  soaked  in  water  to  soften  it. 
The  uppers  for  children’s  shoes  are  then  cut 
from  it  The  soles  are  also  used,  for  from 
the  smaller  pieces  of  the  leather  of  the  old 
soles  the  so-called.Louis  XV.  heels  for  ladies’ 
shoes  are  made,  while  the  soles  of  children’s 
shoes  are  made  from  the  larger  and  thinner 
pieces.  The  old  nails  are  also  put  to  use,  for 
by  means  of  magnets  the  iron  nails  and  the 
tacks  and  brads  are  separated  and  sold.  The 
contractors  of  the]  military  prison  at  Mont¬ 
pellier  say  that  these  nails  alone  pay  for  the 
old  shoes.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the 
scraps,  and  these  have  also  their  value,  for 
they  are  much  sought  after  by  certain  special¬ 
ists  for  agricultural  purposes. — English  Mt- 
chame. 

A  Gxeat  Saving  in  the  Manufacture 
OF  Steel. — A  new  method  of  treating  steel 
has  been  patented,  and  is  expected  to  effect  a 
revolution  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades.  It  is 
affirmed  that  by  this  process  steel  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  ductility  and  tensile  strength  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply  than  by  the  proc¬ 
esses  now  in  use  ;  that  the  new  steel  is  hardly, 
if  at  all,  subject  to  rust ;  and  that  bronae,  bell 
metal,  and  ocher  compounds  can  be  made  at  a 
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Publisher's  DepartmeiU. 


fabulously  lower  price  than  they  cost  now. 

It  is  said  that  a  famous  North  of  England  6rm 
has  already  offered  a  large  lump  sum  for  per¬ 
mission  to  use  the  process  at  a  reduced  royalty, 
and  that  from  the  reduced  royalty  alone  there 
would  be  a  revenue  of  £50,000  a  year.  The 
process,  it  is  curious  to  know,  is  the  invention 
of  the  French  chemist  who  “discovered”  mar¬ 
garine. 

Thk  Lick  Telkscopk. — Most  of  our  readers 
are  aware  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  construct¬ 
ing  teiescopes  of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  the 
Lick  Observatory  lies  in  the  production  of  the 
mere  pieces  of  glass  out  of  which  the  huge 
lenses  have  to  be  made,  the  main  cause  of  this 
being  the  liability  to  the  production  of  strim 
and  inequality  of  refracting  power,  through  un¬ 
equal  strains  during  cooling.  The  vast  difficul¬ 
ty  of  avoiding  such  strains  is  indicated  by  the 
contents  of  an  interesting  paper  lately  read  by 
Professor  S  P.  Thompson  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Physical  Society.  He  has  devised  a  method  of 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  unequal  internal 
strains  in  small  pieces  of  glass,  such  as  ther¬ 
mometer  tubes,  etc.,  by  immersing  them  in  a 
liquid  of  equal  refracting  power  and  observ¬ 
ing  by  polarised  light.  Of  all  the  thermome¬ 
ters  shown  none  were  free  from  strains,  and  a 
member  present  wished  to  know  if  any  such 
SEisted.  Another  member  expressed*a  doubt 
whether  it  was  possible  to  perfectly  anneal 
anything.  Mr.  Hilger  had  found  that  plates 
of  glass  with  parallel  sides  gave  the  best  re¬ 
sults  when  cut  up  for  various  optical  purposes. 
— Bfilisk  ycumal  •/  Ph»tograf>hy. 

Phonographs  for  Physicians. — Colonel 
Gourand  gave  last  week  an  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  lecture  on  Edison’s  new  phonograph  at 
the  Society  of  Arts.  This  marvellous  instru¬ 
ment,  in  its  perfected  form,  will  have  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  uses  in  every-day  life,  and  will  be  avail* 
able  for  physicians  and  lecturers  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Thus  a  lecturer  who  was  prepar¬ 
ing  his  notes  or  a  practitoner  who  was 
writing  a  book  cannot  always  have  a  clerk  or 
a  shorthand  writer  at  bis  heels  night  and  day 
to  take  down  the  paragraphs  as  he  composes 
them,  and  thus  is  compelled,  both  in  this  re¬ 
spect  and  in  conducting  a  heavy  correspond¬ 
ence,  to  go  through  the  drudgery  of  an 
immense  amount  of  writing,  mechanicai  labor 
which  is  very  exhausting,  and  might  weli  be 
spared.  It  will,  in  the  future,  be  not  only 
possible,  but  easy  for  him  to  speak  into  the 


phonograph  as  he  composes  bis  sentences  from 
the  notes  before  him,  or  as  they  occur  to  his 
mind,  and  they  can  be  written  off  by  an  aman¬ 
uensis.  In  the  same  way  verbatim  reports  can 
be  received  by  him  from  patients.  The  uses 
of  the  new  phonograph  will,  indeed,  probably 
be  indefinitely  multiplied  by  individual  in¬ 
genuity,  and  by  the  unfailing  fertility  of  re¬ 
sources  of  the  great  inventor.  They  are  now 
being  made  in  the  United  States  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  and  it  will  probably  not  be  very  long 
before  they  are  introduced  for  practical  use. 
— Briiitk  Mtditcl 

A  Phonograph  Amandensis  business 
has  been  started  in  London,  and  threatens  to 
play  havoc  with  the  profession  of  the  short¬ 
hand  writer.  Suppose  you  want  to  dictate 
something  which  you  wish  reduced  to  writing. 
You  send  to  the  office,  and  a  phonograph  is 
brought  to  you.  Into  this  you  speak  your 
speech,  or  lecture,  or  article,  or  letters,  and 
then  it  is  taken  away,  and  handed  over  to  a 
lady  expert  in  the  art  of  type-writing.  To 
her  the  instrument  repeats  its  words,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  the  composition  is 
delivered  in  a  neat  and  correct  transcript. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  phonograph  amanu¬ 
ensis  is  that  it  cannot  err.  All  that  is  required 
is  a  clear  enunciation  of  what  it  has  to  record. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  unerring  accuracy  of 
the  phonograph  extends  to  mistakes  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  inelegance  of  diction.  A  good 
amanuensis  will  always  put  these  tight,  but 
not  so  the  phonogragh  ;  and  the  type-written 
transcription  is  only  too  apt  to  follow  its 
mechanical  delivery. — C«nrt  Journal. 

Fires  in  London. — There  is  a  general  im¬ 
pression  in  the  public  mind  that  fires  in 
London  increased  during  1888,  and  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  that  it  is  inaccurate.  According 
to  the  official  report  of  the  Fire  Brigade, 
though  fires  in  1888  were  of  a  severe  kind, 
they  sank  in  number  from  2,363  in  1887  to 
1,884  in  the  past  year.  Six  a  day  is,  however, 
quite  enough,  and  'we  are  not  sure  that  the 
true  expianation  of  the  decrease,  if  it  could  be 
given,  would  content  anybody.  The  year  1888 
was  comparatively  a  prosperous  year,  and 
insurance  offices  know  well  that  it  is  in  unpros- 
perous  years  that  fires  grow  frequent.  It  is 
such  a  relief  to  the  struggiing  tradesman  to 
get  rid  of  his  unsalable  stock,  and  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  it,  as  if  purchasers  were  com¬ 
peting  to  take  it  vmv!  .—^SpKtator. 


EcUdic  Maganns  Adv0rtiMr. 


SXA'TEIvlENX 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 

mCHARO  A.  McCURDV,  PwraiDCHT. 

For  tho  70»r  ending  Deeeo»ber  Slot,  1888. 


Total  AoootB, 


8186,088.168  66 


laeroaoo  la  Sooota,  ........  $7,876,801  68 

Barplos  at  four  par  coot.,  •$7,040,068  63 

laeroaoo  ia  Barpluo,  .•••••••  $1,646,688  11 

Polieioo  ia  foreo,  168,360 

laeroaoo  dariaf^  joar,  17,486 

PoUeioo  wiittoa,  ..........  88,606 

laeroaoo  daria|r  roar,  .......  10,801 

Bioko  aoooMod, . $108,814,861  88 

laeroaoo  dnriaf  XMbrt  ......  $88,766,708  06 

Bioko  ia  Ibroo. . $488,186,184  36 

laeroaoo  dnriafp  yoar,  ......  $64,406,861  80 

Boeoipta  froai  all  ooureoo.  .......  ^6,816,088  68 

laeroaoo  dnriaf'  yoar,  ......  $8,006,010  06 

Paid  Poliej-Holdoro, . $14,787,660  88 


THE  ASSETS  ARE  INVESTED  AS  FOLLOWS} 

Boado  aad  Hort^^afpoo,  .....  $40,617,874  08 

Uaitod  Statoo  aad  other  oocuritioo.  ...  $48,616,704  14 

Boal  Eoiato  aad  Loano  oa  eollateral,  ...  $81,786,186  84 

Caok  ia  Banks  and  Troot  CooBnanieo  at  iateroot,  .  $8,818,877  60 

latoroot  aeeraed,  Preaumao  dowrrod  aad  ia  traaoit,  Ete,.  $8,848,178  46 


aad  ia  traaoit,  Ete,,  $8,848,178  46 
$186,088,168  66 


1  have  carefully  caaniacd  lh«  foiegoing  atatciucnl  and  find  the  tame  to  be  eorvect. 

_  A.  N,  WATERHOUSE,  Auditor. 

Froui  the  Surplus  above  stated  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  at  usual. 


Atsumed. 

OllllTinYiiBJi 

18R4.. . 

.  $84,681,420 . 

1885 . 

..  46,507,189 . . 

.  368,981,441 . 

.  ..  5,012,684 

1886 . 

.  56,832,719 . . 

1887 . 

..  69,457,468 . 

1888 . 

...108,214,261 . 

.  7,940,063 

New  Yonx,  January  IS,  188SI 


BOA.RD  OB'  TRUSTEES. 


Sami'el  E.  Smovua, 
Lucius  Roausou, 
Samuil  D.  Bakocx, 
Gaonca  S.  Coa, 
Richaud  a.  McCubdt, 
Iambs  C.  Holdbm, 
HanMAWM  C.  vow  Post, 
Albxandeb  H.  Rica, 

F.  Ratcmfoiui  Stabk, 


Lawn  M/.v, 

Ouvaa  Habrimam, 
Hsnbv  W.  Smith, 
RoBBBT  OLVrKAMT, 
Gbobcb  F.  Bakbb, 

ios.  Thompsoh, 
iUOLOV  Olcott, 
Fbrobbic  Cbomwbu., 
Juubm  T.  Davibs, 


Robbbt  Sbwbll, 

S.  Van  RaMWauABB  Grit, 
Cnablbs  R.  HaNoaBSOM, 
GaoBCB  Bliss, 

Rvpub  W.  Pbcxmam, 

J.  Hobabt  Hebbicic, 

Wm.  P.  Dixom, 

Robebt  a.  Gbabmiss, 
Nicholas  C.  Milleb, 


Hbhbt  H.  Rocaas. 

Jmo.  W.  Auchincloss, 
Thbooore  Morbobii^ 

WiLUAM  BaBCOCX, 
PRaaroH  D.  Plumb, 
WlLUAM  O.  Washburh, 
Stvyvbbaht  Fism, 
Augustus  D.  Iuiluabo. 

C.OABI.M  £.  MILLBB. 


ROBERT  A.  ORANN1S8,  .  .  rice  PiusideaL 

ISAAC  F.  LLOYD,  -  •  .  ad  Vice-Picsidsac 

WILLIAM  J  EASTON,  •  •  Secretary. 

FREDERIC  SCHROEDER,  .  Assistant  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  H.  C.  BARTLETT.  LL.D..  Actuary. 

ERASTUS  C.  BENEDICT,  Astisiant  Actuary. 

FREDERIC  CROMWELL,  Treanucr.  JOHN  A.  FONDA,  Assistaat  Treasurer. 

WM.  W.  RICHARDS,  CooptroUer.  WM.  P.  SANDS.  Cashier. 

CUSTAVUS  S.  WINSTON,  M.D.,  WALTER  R.  GILLETTE,  M.D.. 

E.  J.  MARSH.  M.D.,  Medical  Dwactars. 

WM.  G.  DAVIES,  Solkitar 
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’  BtUetic  Aivniutr. 


READER’S  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

! 


**  There  is  su^teient  in  these  volumes  to  start  any  one  on  a  successful 
literary  career  if  blessed  tvith  a  fair  share  of  brains,** 

Niue  Volumes,  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.  Price,  $22.50  per  set 

BACH  VOLUMB  BOLD  BKPABATBLT,  A8  FOLLOWS: 

THE  WRITEK’S  HANDBOOK.  A  General  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

ComposiUon  and  Stjle.  82.50. 

BREWER’S  READER’S  HANDBOOK  of  Facts,  Characters, 

Plots,  and  References.  83.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE. 

Giving  the  Derivation,  Sonree,  or  Origin  of  about  20,000  Common  Pbrasee,  Illusions,  and 
Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  82.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OP  MIRACLES.  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  With  lllnstratinns.  82.50. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES.  A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Oat.of  tbe-Way  Matters.  82-50. 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Profusely  Illustrated.  82-50. 

ROGEFS  THESAURDS.  A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Classified 

and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expreaion  of  Ideas  and  asebt  in  Uterary  ComposiUon. 
82.00. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  tlie  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modem  Languages.  82.50. 

SOULE’S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES.  A  Dictionary  of  Synon- 

ymes  and  Synonymous  or  Parallel  Expressions.  82.50. 


TM  mUirt  Mt  or  tUtgU  ootumm  mot  Ay  moU  or  oxprm*,  paU,  os  rmttpt  if  prim. 

Address: 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


KeUehe  Mof/mmtu  Atht^rtimr. 


THE  FRIENiyS  ADVICE. 

‘'Don’t  (Ire  up,  mj  poor,  sick  friend,  “Purer,  richer  blood  jnon  need; 

While  there’s  life  there’s  hope,  ’tis  anid;  Strength  and  tone  your  system  giro; 

Bicker  persona  often  mend ;  This  advice  be  wise  and  heed— 

Time  to  give  up  when  you’re  dead."  Take  the  O.  M.  D.  and  live." 

“These  lettera  stand  for  ‘Golden  Medical  Discoverj*  (Dr.  Pierce’s),  the 
greatest  nutritive,  tonic  and  blood-purifier  of  the  age.* 

“You  have  b^n  told  that  consumption  is  incurable;  that  when  the  lungs  are 
attacked  by  this  malady,  which  is  scrofula  affecting  the  lungs  and  rotting  them 
out,  the  sufferer  is  past  all  help,  and  the  end  is  a  mere  qwtioa  of  time.  You 
have  noted  with  alarm  the  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  disease;  you  have  tried 
all  manner  of  so-called  cures  in  vain,  and  you  are  now  despondent  and  preparing 
for  the  worst.  But  ‘don’t  give  up  the  ship*  while  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Mediciu 
Discovery  remains  untried.  It  b  not  a  cure-all,  nor  will  it  perform  miracles, 
but  it  has  cured  thousands  of  cases  of  consumption,  in  its  earlier  stages,  where 
all  other  means  had  failed.  Try  it,  and  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life.** 

Copyrighted,  1818,  by  Woeld’s  DaramaaT  Mbdicai.  Association.  Proprietors. 


CRnn 

Jw  _  ■  11  II  eiS  Of  Dr.  Boge’S 

w|F  wW  WW  WW  Catarrh  Kemedy  of  their  abiUty  to  cure  Catarrh  In  the  Head,  no  matter 
how  bad  or  of  how  long  standing,  that  they  oger.  In  good  faith,  the  above  reward  for  a  eaaa 
whloh  they  cannot  cure.  Bemeoy  M  centa,  by  dninlsta. 
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VOURTH  BOmON,  RBVI8BD  AND  BRLAROBD 


TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 

ORANGE  CULTURE 

IN  FLORIDA.  LOUISIANA.  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BT  BBV.  T.  W.  MOORX. 


Thia  ia  recogniaed  aa  the  beat  and  moat  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that 
haa  jet  appeared  in  thia  country.  Mr.  Biabop,  Preaident  of  the  FruiuGrowera’ 
Aaaociation  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  fineat  grovea  In  the  State,  aaya : 
**  It  cootaina  all  the  information  neceaaary  for  auooeaa.**  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  Jack* 
aoBTille,  who  ia  improving  one  of  the  largeat  wild  grovea  in  the  State,  aaya :  '*  The 
book,  if  I  could  have  had  h  one  year  ago,  would  have  aaved  nte  $1000.** 


Cnarraa 


I 

“  IL 

“  ni. 

••  IV. 
“  V. 
“  VI. 

“  vn. 

“  VIII. 
••  IX. 
-  X. 
••  XI. 
“  XII. 

«  xni. 

“  XIV. 
••  XV. 
“  XVL 
••  XVIL 

••  xvni. 

“  XIX. 

••  XX. 

••  XXI. 
“  XXII. 
“  XXIII. 
“  XXIV. 
“  XXV. 


COlSrXEIiTTS- 

Hm  Proit  of  Oimnse  Qrowing. 

Of  the  Several  Metnode  of  Plaatioc  Orange  Orovoa. 

The  Wiki  Orange  Qrove  Budded. 

Qrovea  from  Tranaplanted  Sour  Stampe. 

Plantiag  the  Orange  Seed. 

Bedding. 

On  Selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange  Orwve. 

The  AdrantagM  of  Partial  Poieat  Slialter. 

“  The  Proet  Line  '*  and  The  Orange  Belt.** 

The  Effect  of  Froet  on  Planta. 

Tran  apian  ting. 

The  DUtanoe  Apart. 

CnlUvation. 

Tborongh  Cultivation. 

Pmnlng. 

Fertiliaing. 

Speciea,  Variatlee.  etc 
The  Lemca  and  Lime. 

The  Inaecta  Damaging  to  the  Orange  Tree— The  Natnral  Bnemiea 
of  each  Inaecta,  and  the  Bemadlee  to  be  Applied. 

Dteeaire  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  end  Fnilt  are  Liable,  aad 
their  Rumedlee. 

Rnet  on  the  Orange. 

Qethariag,  Pecking,  end  8hlp|Mng  the  Orange. 

Crupe  that  may  be  drown  Among  the  Orange  Treee. 

OUa,  Perfnmea,  Sxtracta,  etc.,  from  the  Ctttiu. 

Conelnaioii. 


Ar  mU  hf  aO  BookgeUtn,  or  will  it  sent  ig  mail  by  tht  Publithtrg, 

X>RICX:,  •!. 

E.  R  PELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

M  BOMD  MTMMST,  MKW  TOMM, 
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ALL  ABOUT  CALIFORNIA 

AND  THK 

PACIFIC  COAST. 


The  Overland  Monthly. 


The  Pacific  Coast,  especially  California,  is  now  attracting  the 
attention  of  thousands  of  home-seekers  and  capitalists.  The  resources 
literature,  and  history  of  this  vast  section  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
pages  of  the  Overland  Monthly.  Its  stories  of  Western  adventure, 
mountaineering,  Indian  studies,  and  Pioneer  sketches  have  become 
famous,  and  are  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  magazine.  Its 
literary  reviews,  editorials,  and  poems  rank  with  the  best  of  corre¬ 
sponding  Eastern  work. 

The  Overland  was  established  twenty-one  years  ago.  For  1889 
we  promise  more  and  better  illustrations,  and  new  writers.  Reading 
Clubs  and  libraries  find  The  Overland  Monthly  one  of  their  most 
popular  Magazines. 

$4.00  PER  YEAR. 

Single  Copies,  35  Cents. 

Send  25  cents  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

Address 

The  Overland  Monthly. 

WM.  M.  GOLDTHWAITE, 

Eastern  Subscription  Agent, 

19  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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EstabUshed  by  EDWARD  L.  YOUMANS. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 

Edited  by  W.  J.  YOUMANS- 

Well  known  as  a  trustworthy  medium  for  the  spread  of  scientific  truth  in 
popular  form,  is  filled  with  articles  of  interest  to  everybody,  by  the  ablest 
writers  of  the  time.  Its  range  of  topics,  which  is  widening  with  the  advance 
of  science,  includes — 

SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  OR  THE  CONDUCT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
SCIENTIFIC  ETHICS;  MENTAL  SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION. 
MAN'S  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  RACE. 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

NATURAL  HISTORY;  DISCOVERY;  EXPLORATION,  ETC. 

With  other  illustrations,  each  number  contains  a  finely  eng^ved  Portrait 
of  some  eminent  scientist,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

Among  its  recent  contributors  are  :  Herbert  Spencer,  Andrew  D.  White, 
David  A.  Wells,  T.  H.  Huxley,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Edward  Atkinson,  W.  K. 
Brooks,  Grant  Allen,  E.  D.  C^e,  Thomas  Hill,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Joseph 
Le  Conte,  Appleton  Morgan,  Felix  L.  Oswald,  Sir  William  Dawson,  F.  W. 
Clarke,  Horatio  Hale,  Edward  S.  Morse,  J.  S.  Newberry,  Eugene  L.  Richards, 
N.  S.  Shaler,  D.  G.  Thompson. 


WHAT  18  SAID  OF  THE  MONTHLY. 


"  *  The  Popular  Science  Monthly '  has  long^ 
since  taken  its  place  as  the  one  magazine 
which  deals  with  science  in  a  popular  manner. 
In  this  respect  it  certainly  has  no  rival  and 
no  peer.  That  it  is  not  too  solid  for  a  large 
and  growing  body  of  readers  its  prosperity 
demonstrates.” — New  York  Tribune. 

"'The  Popular  Science  Monthly’  is  de¬ 
voted  to  nothing  except  Truth  as  far  as  it  has 
yet  been  discovered — Truth  at  all  hazards, 
and  irrespective  of  consequences.  ...  To 
thoughtfully  read  'The  Popular  Science 
Monthly’  is  to  have  mastered  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  the  largest  education  that  has 
yet  been  attained  on  earth.” — New  York  Mail 
Expre**. 


'*  This  magazine  has  made  a  field  for  Itself 
in  which  it  stands  alone.  It  has  done  more 
to  popularise  science  than  all  other  publica¬ 
tions  added  together,  and  well  deserves  the 
marked  success  which  it  has  attained.’’— TVf/ 
Republif  (Washington.) 

"There  is  no  diminution  in  the  excellence 
of  this  magazine  since  Prof.  Youmans’s  death. 
It  is  well  established,  and  has  the  highest 
fame  for  a  work  of  its  k'xnd."— Boston  Herald. 

"  The  magazine  is  as  trenchant,  progressive, 
thoroughly  informed,  and  full  of  ability  as  it 
ever  wzO'—Utua  (N.  Y.)  HeraU. 

"  '  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  ’  can  not 
be  excelled.” — Heu^/ord {Conn.)  Eveniu;  Post. 
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New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  1, 3,  &  5  Bond  Street 

Vtuiiber,  50  oents*  Yearly  Subsorlption,  S5.00. 
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Gold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 
The  Favorite  Number^  303, 404, 604, 
351, 170,  and  hia  other  styles, 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


Worcester’s  Dictionaries. 
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CHICHESTER'S  EHGUSH 
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rrtiule  pill  ter  m1«.  N«Tcr  Pail. 
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^  Di«aiMi4  Bw4,  la  red  »  '^UD' 
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HMUgM  Established  1857. 

P»^n59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 

MEMORIAL  ART  WORKERS. 

All  fonns  of  Mcmoruls  arrangni  in  Stained  litas, 
Windows,  Memorial  Tablets,  Monumental  Work, 
Pulpits,  Lecterns,  Pont  and  other  details  for  the 
Church.  Correspondence  solicited.  _ 


ChlckMtor  Chealesl  C«..asdlMB84.,PkUs.,Ps. 

a  popular  work  oa 

S  Ita  DI8KA8R8  AND 

Am.  willies 

tL*A  -  Obeuler  tree.  Olaee  tisstiiifiii  for  ALL  Ralr  and 
Heard  Dtaaauies:  bow  to  bleach,  rrmoae,  dye  tt.  mpreecrlp- 
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LYMAN’S  NEW  WIND-GAUGE  SIGHT. 

a«nd  for  OatalOKuo  of  aichts  and  RIftoe. 
Addroas  WM.  LYMAN,  Mlddlofield,  Conn. 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Kee^ edition  of  Loniffrilow,  Holmes,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Irrln^,  Whittier,  and  other  eminent  American  anthori. 
followt  Worreater.  *‘  It  presenU  the  uaaite  of  all  Kfeat  Ktiglitlii  writen  oftbe  conatry.”  It  is  tho  antbority  of 
the  leading  tnagaMne*  and  nttupapen  and  of  (he  National  I^partmenta  at  Waahlngtun. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY  ON  PRONUNCIATION. 

Woretftfr'g  Dictionary  preaenta  the  aeeepfed  naage  of  oor  beat  pnhllc  apeakera,  and  haa  been  regarded  aa  tho 
ttandard  by  our  leading  oratora,  Kverett,  numner,  Phillips,  Garflcid,  Hillard,  and  othara.  Moat  clergymen  and 
Uwyera  uae  Worceeter  aa  aotborlty  on  pronunciation. 

WORCESTER’S  HOUSEHOLD  DICTIONARY. 

_ A  Prononneing,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymona  Dictionary  of  tho  Engllah  Langnage.  By  Joasra  E.  Woncaa- 

m,  LL.D.  Raacd  noon  the  well-known  Academic  Dictionary  of  the  diatingniah^  author.  It  contains  fifty 
thoaaand  worda  eaccinctly  y«t  comprebentively  and  accnraiely  defined.  The  arlho^rmfthy  la  In  accord  with  ihe 
moec  scholarly  etymology  and  analogy  ■  and  the  matter  of  pronuneiatUm  has  been  made  a  special  obJccL  five. 
Extra  cloth,  marbled  edges,  $1.50.  With  Index.  $2.00. 

WORCESTER'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

Oompilod  from  the  ({aarto  and  School  Dictionaries  of  J.  E.  WowoNami.  Containing  Foreign  Words  and 
Phrase-,  Tables  of  all  kinds,  Abbivviationa,  Raica  for  Spelling,  etc.  IllBatraled.  48mo.  Cloth,  40c ;  Tacks,  75c  • 
Roan,  88e.  a. 

Any  of  above  will  be  Mat  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price.  AddreM, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION 


Ghaobers’s  Encyclopsilia. 

A  DIOnONART  OF  UNIVERaAL  KNOWLBDOB,  WITH  BCAPS 
AND  WOOD^NORAVINaS. 

Revised  Edition  of  1888,  et  seq. 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  TEN  VOLUMES,— ISSUED  AT  INTERVALS. 

EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

W.  dt  R.  CHAMBERS, )  j  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 

EDINBURGH,  )  (  PHILADELPHIA. 


Chambbiis’s  Ehctclopadia,  began  in  1859,  was  completed  in  1868,  and  has  tbas  been 
before  tbe  world  for  twenty  years.  It  is  in  use  as  a  book  of  reference  wbererer  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  known. 

In  twenty  years  much  has  happened  to  call  for  a  completely  different  treatment  of  many 
articles.  New  subjects  of  interest  have  emerged  ;many  hare  become  of  greater  importance  ;  while 
not  a  few  have  lost  their  claim  to  the  prominence  given  to  them  in  the  plan  laid  down  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Publishers  have  therefore  resolved  to  issue  a  thoroughly  new  edition  of  the 
Eheeyelopadia. 

The  nature  of  the  work  can  hardly  be  better  explained  than  in  the  words  of  the  preface 
to  the  first  edition.  *'  The  general  character  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the  title — A  Dictionary 
of  Vni/eerial  Knowledge.  Tbe  several  topics  are  not  handled  with  a  view  to  the  technical  in¬ 
struction  of  those  who  have  to  make  a  special  study  of  particular  branches  of  knowledge  or 
art.  The  information  given  may  be  ehara4^rised  as  noTi^rofeetional,  embracing  those  points 
of  the  several  subjects  which  every  intelligent  man  or  woman  may  have  occasion  to  speak  or 
think  about  At  the  same  time,  every  effort  is  made  that  the  statements,  so  far  as  they  go,  shall 
be  predse  and  sdentifically  accurate.  One  great  aim  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  has  bMn 
to  render  it  eaey  of  consultation.  It  is  expressly  a  Dictionary  in  one  alphabet,  as  distinguished 
on  the  one  hand  from  a  collection  of  exliaustive  treatises,  and,  on  the  other,  from  a  set  of  Dic¬ 
tionaries  of  special  branches  of  knowledge.  To  save  the  necessity  of  wading  through  a  long 
treatise  in  order  to  find,  perhaps,  a  single  ftict,  the  various  masses  of  systematic  knowledge  have 
been  broken  up,  as  it  were,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  is  consistent  with  the  separate  explanation 
of  the  several  fragments.  Throughout  the  articles,  however,  there  will  be  found  copious  refer¬ 
ences  to  other  heads  with  which  they  stand  in  natural  connection  ;  and  thus,  while  a  single  fact 
is  readily  found,  its  relation  to  other  facts  is  not  lost  sight  of.” 

Special  regard  has  been  given  to  American  and  Colonial  subjects.  The  more  important 
articles  on  matters  connected  with  America  have  been  written  in  the  United  States  by  American 
authors  expressly  for  this  edition.  In  subjects  where  the  American  view  or  practice  diverges 
from  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  special  paragraph  has  been  added  from  American  sources ; 
and  in  legal  articles,  where  tbs  law  of  the  United  States  differs  from  that  of  England,  a  para¬ 
graph  is  given  on  the  American  law.  Many  of  the  articles  written  by  American  authors  are 
copyrighted  in  the  United  States.  [sbi  orroem  paob.] 
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Among  the  More  Important  Articles  in  Voinme  One 

ARB  THB  FOLLOWING  ! 


A  . CuioB  Imm  Tkylor. 

Adam  AND  Btb. . Thomas  D«Tidw>n. 

Adami,  Jomn  . WUliam  Jacobs. 

Adams.  Jobn  QuimctJ.  Thomas,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Addison . W.  J.  Coortbopa. 

Addltnbation......  ..J.  Falconer  King,  F.C.S. 

^BscHTi.ua . Professor  J.  Bahafly. 

AroMANiaTAM . Dclmar  Morgan. 

Arnica . l*rofeasor  A.  H.  Keane. 

AoNoaTMnsM . Rev.  John  M'Lellan. 

Aonion.TDnN . Professor  Wallace. 

Alabama . William  S.  Walsh. 

Alaska . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Albbbt  Ntanna . R.  W.  Felkln,  M.D.,  F.RS.E. 

Alcohoubm . George  Gibson,  M.D. 

Aloji,  and  other  Bo¬ 
tanical  articles . Patrick  Geddee,  F.R.S.R. 

Alcaloids,  and  other 
Chemical  articles  ,..,W.  Inglls  Clark,  D.Sc. 

Altbabbt . Canon  Isaac  Taylor. 

Altuib  Club . Clinton  Dent,  President  of  the 

Alpine  Club. 

Alfs,  and  other  Geolog¬ 
ical  articles . Professor  James  Gelkle. 

Allotbopt . Leonard  Dobbin,  Pb.D. 

Amazon  . H.  C.  Walsh. 

Ambbica . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Ambkioan  Indiahs.  ..Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

AMBBiCANiaMa . Grant  Allen. 

Ahcbba^. . J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

Anjmthbsia . Arthur  W.  Hare,  M.B. 

Amabchism . Thomas  KIrknp. 

Anchob . David  Pollock. 

Analtsib . W.  I.  Clark,  Bc.D. 

Analtub,  Obsanic. ...Leonard  Dobbin,  Ph.D. 

Andbb . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Amdbb . Prof.  John  P.  Lamberton. 

.Anouns . W.  Senior  ('Redspinner’X  An¬ 

gling  Bdtor  of  7As  FUld. 

ANiMisa . Thomas  Davidson. 

Ant . J.  Arthnr  Thomson. 

Amtabotic  Ooban . John  Mnrray,  LL.D.,  of  the 

ChalUngtr. 


Anthbaz,  and  other 

Medical  articles . R.  A.  Lnndie,  M.B. 

ANTBBOPOLoar . Grant  Allen. 

Aphasia . George  Gibson,  M.D. 

ApPALAOHlAira . Prof.  John  P.  Lamberton. 

ArPABrnoKB . Rev.  8.  Baring-Goold. 

A^uatm  Animals . Patrick  Geddas,  F.R.8.B. 

AquiMAB.  *. . T.  O.  Law. 

ABLABIA,  ABABtAN 

LrTBBATxrBB . Rev.  John  Milne. 

Abbobiculturb . Hngh  Cleghom,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

ABOH.MOLOOT . Jossph  Andcrson,  LL.D. 

Abctic  Ocbam . John  Mnrray,  LL.D. 

Abmbntinb  RBPUBUC.Senor  Don  V. G. Qneaada, Minis¬ 
ter  Plenipotentiary  to  the  U.8. 

I  AniBToPHAMBs . Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D. 

I  Abibtotlb . David  Ritchie. 

I  Abizona . Rev.  J.  N.  Rawlings. 

I  Abkansas . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

j  Abmbnia . Charles  Nisbet. 

,  Abmt,  and  other  Mili- 

I  tary  articles . Major  Dnnlop,  R.B. 

!  Arrbst,  and  other  Law 

I  articles . Thomas  Raleigh. 

i  Abt . Professor  W,  M.  Conway. 

I  Abtbrt . David  Bcpbnm,  M.D. 

i  Arthdb . Rev.  8.  Baring-Goold. 

I  Artiolbs,TbbTrirtt> 

I  NtNB . Rev.  G.  Cazenove,  D.D. 

j  AwnpiciAL  Limbs . A.  W.  Hare,  M.B. 

Ascidians . J.  Arthnr  Thomson. 

I  Asia . Prince  Peter  Kropotkins. 

I  Assatino . Edward  Rigg,  Royal  Mint. 

I  Association  or  iDBAS.Professor  Bain. 

'  Abstria . W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen. 

Abtroloot . Rev  Edward  B.  Kirk. 

Astbonomt . „..Rev.  Edward  B.  Kirk. 

Atmbns . Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  Americaa 

Archeological  School,  Atbeaa. 

Atlantic  Ocbam . Jobn  Mnrray,  LL.D. 

Atom . Profeeaor  Tait. 

Atomic  Tbbort . Leonard  Dobbin,  Ph.D. 

ATHLBTica . H.  8.  SkiptoB. 


And  SIXTEEN  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MAPS. 


To  be  completed  in  Ten  Volnmei.  Issued  at  Interrals. 

PUCE  FEl  fOL:  CLOTH,  13.00;  CLOTH,  DHCDT,  $3.00;  SHEEP.  $4.00;  HALF  LEiTHEE,  StSO. 
VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY. 

Volumet  wtU  be  sent  bg  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  pries,  and  prospectus  and  eampie  pages 
sent  free  on  application.  Addrem 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

New  York  Agent  for  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia, 
25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

[SMB  OPFOetTB  PAOB.] 
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EcUelie  MagaMinie''Advtrtxm‘. 


Pears’  Soap 

Fair  white  hands. 
Bright  clear  complexion 
Soft  healthftil  skin. 

“PEABS-Tlie  Great  EnElisli  ComplexiOD  SDliP.-SoM  Eiefifhre  * 

PEARS’  is  the  best,  most  elegant,  and  the 
most  economical  of  all  soaps  for  general  TOI¬ 
LET  PURPOSES.  It  is  not  only  the  most 
attractive,  but  the  purest  and  cleanest.  It  is  used 
and  recommended  by  thousands  of  intelligent 
mothers  throughout  the  civilized  world,  because 
while  serving  as  a  detergent  and  cleanser,  its 
emollient  properties  prevent  the  chafing  and  dis¬ 
comforts  to  which  infants  are  so  liable.  It  has 
been  established  in  London  loo  years  as 

A  COMPLEXION  SOAP, 

has  obtained  15  International  Awards,  and  is 
now  sold  in  every  city  in  the  world.  It  can  be 
had  of  nearly  all  Druggists  in  the  United 
States,  but  be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine, 
as  there  are  worthless  imitations. 


'Phe  talk  that  plnaaea  men  of  brains 
la  not  the  talk  that  moat  explains, 

But  that  which  grapples  fleeting  sense 
With  hooks  of  clinching  evidence. 

I>R».  STARKRY  lie  PAi.r.S',  fVor  StTS :  “  Yourt’om-  l>iw.  Starkky  &  1’ai.kn.  IttitrSitA;  "  F  was  very  ill 
tmiiml  Oxygen  has  iloiie  ererj'thing  for  me  as  a  I  indeed  with  Ludk  Tniiilile.  I  can  oiiiy  say  that  I 
Mifterer  from  Asthma.”  Mas.  E.  X.  liCKT.  |  believe  your  OoinFxmnd  Oxygen  tn*atment  -aved 

New  Koehelle,  N.  Y..  «K't.  12,  IRRK.  mjr  life.  Matilda  K.  SrA.MER. 

-  30  Robert  ijtretd,  Raltimore,  Md. 

l>Rs.  Starkly  &.  l’ALr..N,  fvnr  Sim:  '*  I  take  pleaa-  - 

lire  in  stating  that  my  ilnughter,  who,  for  ahnoat  all  “I  lielleve  the  i'oinponnd  Oxygen  trealment  as 
lier  life,  has  suirereit  from  Hronchial  Aathma,  has  diH|<enseil  by  yon  to  be  an  invalnable  remedy  he- 
nt-eived  deiddeil  benefit  from  yourComfiouiid  Oxy-  cause  of  the  iiicalcuIabU'  benefit  I  received  from  its 
gen  treatment."  John  J.  Mason,  M.U.  use."  Kkv.  .t.  M.  .<mitii, 

Columbu.’  .  Oa  ,  Aug.  13,  IHtW.  Pniittr  Kran.  I.ulherau  Church. 

-  Myeraville,  Md.,  Ang.  6,  IWW*. 

IIR.S.  STARKKv  dc  I’ALCN,  fVsir  sirt :  ■'  1  took  one  - 

treatment  of  your  i.'ompound  Ox.viwn  last  year  and  "  Your  Compound  Oxygen  treatment  lias  done  me 
it  lined  me  of  Catarrh.'"  W.  W.  Dowliso.  much  goiMi  even  saveil  my  life.” 

Toleston,  Lake  County,  Texas.  Kkv.  T.  J.  Taylor. 

-  Warreiitow  n,  Warren  Co.,  N.  <’.,  i  H-t.  6,  ist*. 

l>Rs.  Starkey  &  Palen.  Dear  Sirt:  “  My  sou  baa  - 

had  no  atti.ekx  of  Hronehitis  since  using  your  Com-  ‘‘  have  used  the  CotniKiund  Oxygen  with  much 
(Miund  Oxygen  trealment."  Mr.s.  A.  Cons.  satisfaction.”  R.  1.  Warner. 

Decatn  ',  Oa.,  July  Jit,  IRSg.  fVofcAsor  i>/  AIiim  0»"-‘  ‘ 

-  St  Thomas.  Out..  Si  pt.  ”2,  IHBtt 

1>RS.  STARKKV  &  Palen,  l>rnr  Sirt:  “  I  have  been  - 

entlrel’'  rellcveil  of  I>ys|(eji«ia  by  the  ns*  of  your  “  I  have  Fswitive  pns»f.  in  my  own  ca.se,  that  war- 
Comp''nnd  Oxygen  treatment.”  rants  me  in  giving  Compound  Oxygen  tlie  hight  si 

Mrs.  birisE  Bn  kser.  praise  for  Disorders  of  the  l.iver  "  C.  L.  Kotu. 
125  West  Still  street.  New  York  City.  Meadows,  Mcla'an  Co.,  111.,  0<d.  H,  ls(js. 

Drs.  Starkly  4  Palen,  Itnir  .Nii».-  “  I  most  coni-  ""  Mjr  wife  say*  1  must  tell  you  she  ladieve-s  tliat  he 
ial'y  recommend  your  Com |M Mind  Oxygen  treatment  would  have  lieen  in  her  grave  if  it  ha<i  not  l>een  fi 
to  all  ia‘rs(Mis  snlTering  from  Nervous  Pnwtratlon."'  Compound  Oxygen.”  J.  B.  Mi  stard, 

I'lica,  Miss  ,  July  IH,  UtNi.  .Mrs.  Thus.  H.  Lewis.  Milton,  Del.,  Aug.  H,  18SK.  PMsi'orfcr. 

There  yon  have  hooks  of  evidence— all  genuine,  too— seleeteil  fnim  a  host  of  tc-timitnials  which  ai.y 
one  can  liave  by  sending  to  Drs.  Ntarkey  4  Palen  for  their  bniehure  of  200  (lages.  or  their  quarterly  review 
—UniUh  and  l.ik. 

Tliese  publications  are  free  of  charge,  and  contain  the  records  of  llie  Coni[MMiiid  ttxygcn  ircHtiiieiil 
iniasesof  Cotisumption.  Asthma,  Bninchitla.  Dyspetisia,  Catarrh.  Hay  Kever,  llcailaclic.  Ivbility,  Ner¬ 
vous  Pnjstration,  Neuralgia,  Kheumatl.sm.  and  all  ehnmic  and  nervous  dlsiwder*. 

I»rs  Htarkey  A  Palen's  office  reainls  show  over  4.‘).00n  different  cases  in  whicli  tlieir  Coin|Hiniid  o^  geii 
treatment  has  been  used  both  by  physicians  in  their  practice  and  by  invalids  independently.  Tlie'e 
records  arc  always  open  for  Ins^tion,  and  contain  enotigh  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  (  omponnd 
Oxygen  treatment  to  encourage  the  moat  tnorbkl. 

It  is  twenty  years  now  since  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  introduced  their  ComiKmud  Oxygen  trealmeiit 
Inui  general  use.  and  the  evidences  of  ita  power  for  good  are  the  revitallxcil  men  and  women  who  gladly 
endorse  its  exceptional  power. 

Additsi  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen.  No.  1529  Areh  Street,  PhlUdelphim,  Pa.;  331  Montgomery  Street,  sau 
Franclsc,!,  Cal. ;  5«  Church  street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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_ PURE _ 


0?PRICC|$i 

CREAM 


PERFECT  M*0i 


GOLD  ]C£DAI«  Plus,  1878. 

BAK£R*S 


UVo  bII  ocr  cbocolmtoa,  is  pre* 
paml  wiUl  tbo  greatual  carr,  aod 
oouaiau  of  a  nperior  quality  of 
roroo  and  sugar,  flavored  vriili 
pure  vanilla  beuu  8<.rved  as  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  as  confeo 
Uonery,  K  Is  a  deUdous  aiticle, 
and  is  bighiy  rcououDeiided  by 
tourists. 


fi«U  byeraean  araryirkins 

r.  «AKEB  &  GO.,  DiEbeder,  laiL 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PAKI8. 1871. 

BAKER’S 


CALIGRAPH 

MEDAL  AWARDED! 

GREATEST  SPEED  DM  RECORD!! 


126  words  per  mioate,  errors  eicluded. 


T.  \V.  Osborne,  winner  of  Inlernatlnanl  con¬ 
test  at  Toronto,  o  role  oo  tne  Cnllcrnpli  Writing 
Mncdilne  630  words  In  flve  minuirs.  thus  cnin- 
ins  for  the  Cnllgmiii  the  rhonmlouship  of  the 


Its  superior  excellence  proven  in  millions  of  homes 
for  more  thsn  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  n-ed  by  the  i 
United  Slates  (iovernment.  Endorsed  by  the  beads  of  r 
the  Uriwt  I’liiversities  as  the  Stront’Ost.  Purest,  snd 
most  Ileallhfal.  f)r.  Price's  Cream  Kaklnu  Powder 
does  lug  contain  AuiiiiuiiU,  Lime  or  Alum.  Sold  only 
iut'aus.  i 

I'RICE  BAKING  !>t)WUEU  CO..  1 

KKsr  YORK.  cuicauo.  it.  ixivia. 


For  full  and  correct  acronnt  of  above  test,  address 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITINO  MACHINE  CO. 

IIAUTKORD,  CONN. 

New  Vork  Dronrh,  237  Broadway. 


A  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER. 


sM 


:  ^  ^  .  W.  BARER  &  CO,  Dorettr,  Maa.  finest  awd  BEST.ja 


